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Introduction 


No one wuo lived through 1967 can doubt that it was a year clouded (often, 
mushroom-clouded) by two great, unyielding issues. Abroad, of course, it 
was Vietnam; at home, race relations. So one would expect that the year’s 
magazine writing, vitally in touch with the concerns of the American people, 
would also be dominated by these themes. It is not so much a matter of 
numbers—although there were certainly many more pieces on these subjects 
among the thousands I read to compile this book than there were during the 
two preceding years. There was also the quality of the writing, for it seemed 
to me that there were more superbly written pieces on Vietnam and race rela- 
tions than in 1966 or 1965, as I believe the contents of this book (and the 
pieces listed on the Honor Roll) will show. 

Perhaps foremost of the articles directly or indirectly concerned with Viet- 
nam is David Halberstam’s “tell-it-like-it-is” reporting, the result of a return 
trip by this Pulitzer Prize journalist. Here it is, he tells us, the Great Sick So- 
ciety we’re fighting to establish over there; here’s what all the deaths and all 
the dollars are going for. Calvin Trillin, on the other hand, tours one sector of 
the home front—Kansas—and offers a detailed and often astonishing account 
of how Jittle impact the Vietnamese war has had on some parts of our country; 
it makes extraordinary reading for anyone who comes from an area in which 
Vietnam comes up in conversation a half-dozen times a day, and where people 
avoid seeing certain friends for fear it will come up again and provoke another 
argument. Jimmy Breslin shows us the sad features behind the mask of a pawn 
in the Administration’s public-relations effort to “sell” the war through heroes. 
In addition, Vietnam is a haunting presence in both Paul Theroux’s essay 
about the nature of cowardice and Christopher Davis’s quiet, nostalgic 
meditation on Memorial Day. 

The problems whites and Negroes have in either getting along with or 
escaping from each other are spelled out in another notable group of pieces. 
Ben Bagdikian makes clear why Negroes continue to leave the South, and what 
they find when they arrive in the North. In a way, this might be considered 
a companion piece or prelude to Bob Clark’s first-person account of what he 
saw and experienced as a Negro photographer during the Detroit riot of last 
summer; locked up and beaten despite his press credentials, he gives us what 
might be considered a view from the other side of the bars. On another level, 
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race—or rather, Black Power—is a factor, to put it mildly, in Renata Adler’s 
postmortem on the New Left political convention in Chicago. And, of course, 
the position of the Negro in the South supplies the very underpinning for that 
icy yet strangely touching human story told by Marshall Frady, the story of 
George and Lurleen Wallace. 

Of course, there was more to 1967 than the Vietnamese tragedy and our 
domestic racial tensions; the rest of life went on as well, and was reflected in 
magazine journalism. The Hippies received a great deal of coverage, and 
much of what was written was in the nature of a sober reassessment of the 
limitations of this sideways approach to life; some of the pieces were outright 
funeral orations laying the whole Hippie phenomenon to rest. Of all these, 
Kenneth Lamott’s seemed to me to be not only the most sensible, but the most 
plainspoken, and the least gloating. 

As always, there was politics—men and issues. One of the great scandals 
(and journalistic coups) was Sol Stern’s exposure of CIA penetration of the 
National Student Association, one more warping effect of the Cold War. And 
there is some instruction to be gleaned from a comparative reading of the 
profiles of Charles Percy and H. L. Hunt. Garry Wills does a nice, malicious 
job on Percy, in apparent reaction to the man’s bland, too-good-to-be-true 
surface; it is an altogether successful example of an opinionated reporter’s re- 
jection of the Horatio Alger political figure fabricated in a candidate’s press 
releases (and occasionally swallowed whole by less critical journalists). On the 
other hand, Tom Buckley went down to the depths of Texas to see the fear- 
some, millionaire, right-wing ogre—and found a rough-hewn human being 
instead: another productive rejection by a profilist of the subject’s established 
public image. 

A lively journalistic staple is the exposé, and an exceedingly good one—by 
Gaeton Fonzi and Greg Walter—appeared in Philadelphia, a well-produced 
magazine typifying the higher standards one finds in regional journalism to- 
day. (Another example of an excellent regional publication is West, the re- 
cently revamped Sunday magazine of The Los Angeles Times, in which 
Kenneth Lamott’s Hippie piece appeared.) 

The remaining half-dozen pieces in this year’s selection are widely varied 
in subject, treatment, and effect; the one common thread is that they are a 
pleasure to read and reread, a prime requirement for any anthology. Wallace 
Markfield describes how a generation was formed by movies, and how these 
old films linger not only on our television screens but in our minds. Leo Lit- 
wak starts his piece almost as if it were to be just another neat job of smart- 
aleck reporting, then he rides with his material, gives in to it, enters the picture 
strongly, and allows the piece to take an extraordinary turn in the direction 
of self-revelation and discovery; it is a very honest, impressive achievement. 
Jeremy Larner takes a sports theme and, running it through his novelist’s 
mind, turns it into a struggle of will and character. William Tenn not only 
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profiles an unusual man who happens to make electronic eavesdropping equip- 
ment, but by his cheerful suspension of editorial judgment manages to make 
stronger points than the most outspoken editorials on the subject. Finally, 
from the literary quarterlies, there are Winfield Townley Scott’s childhood 
memoir and Donald St. John’s delicious visit with Hemingway’s sister at the 
family’s old summer home. 

Thanks again to all the magazine editors and writers who troubled them- 
selves to call certain pieces to my attention. It’s an enormous waterfront I 
have to cover here, and I welcome all the suggestions anyone cares to send m 
way. For the second year in a row, Iam especially indebted to David Evanier 
for lending this project his astute editorial judgment. 


—GERALD WALKER 


by Tom Buckley 
Just Plain HH. lL. Aunt 


ESQUIRE 


“I JUST DON’T UNDERSTAND IT,” said the richest man in the United States. 
“No, I just don’t understand it at all. I should have had you beaten by now, 
but it looks to me like you’re going to win. . . . And here I was a-tellin’ you 
what a great checker player I was.” 

Haroldson Lafayette Hunt’s voice was wispy, unhurried, full of genial 
self-reproach. He fell silent. His blue-gray eyes flickered across my face and 
went out. Then, focusing on the board, clicking a couple of captured red 
pieces up and down in his big hands, he began to puzzle out his next move. 

At last he slid one of his men out of the king row and into the black 
phalanx that marched up the center of the board. I tried to concentrate, but 
Hunt kept talking. “People think that checkers is a simple game,” he said. “It 
isn’t. It’s more scientific than chess.” 

I moved a piece and took it back. “I didn’t take my finger off it,” I said. 
Hunt nodded. When I finally moved he seemed puzzled. 

“That was your first mistake,’ Hunt said. “Your very first. For a while 
there I thought you were going to beat me.” He moved and I had to jump. 
He double-jumped. A couple of moves later he had a king, and my men 
became fugitives, pursued to the double corner and destroyed. 

Hunt folded up the board and put the checkers back in their box. “Let’s 
sit outdoors for a while.” Hunt is seventy-seven years old, and the air- 
conditioning gets him in his bones. We walked out the front door and sat 
down on white wicker rockers under the six-columned portico. Dallas in 
July. The night was hot and wet. Even the moon seemed wet. The sky was 
the color of lead. 

We rocked and talked. We had been talking almost nonstop for a couple 
of days. When Hunt had his way, which was most of the time, we talked 
about the Communist menace, about Life Line, his patriotic radio program, 
about his inspirational “teen-speakers” project, his books and his newspaper 
column. Whenever I could, I steered the conversation around to his pic- 
turesque early life, his adventures in the oil business, in which he has made a 
couple of billion dollars, and his exploits, until ten years ago, as the country’s 
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Hunt has always played a lone hand. He was all but unknown outside 
the oil industry, and not very well known inside it, until after World War II. 
By then he was already worth a billion or so. In 1948 Life magazine 
breached his shield of anonymity. In an article on the new “big rich” of the 
Southwest, it ran a blurry photograph of him. It had been taken without his 
permission on a Dallas street. In the same year Hunt granted his first inter- 
view, but after that there was another long silence. 

In the past few years Hunt has become more accessible. It has become 
apparent to him that granting interviews is cheaper and more effective than 
advertising and pamphleteering in putting his political and social views before 
the public. For the same reason he has become an energetic writer of letters 
to the editors of newspapers all over the country. 

“T used to be afraid to speak,” Hunt says, “Now I’m afraid not to.” 
Hunt clearly believes it is his duty to issue his warnings. But he has been 
doing it for quite a few years now, and his attacks on the Supreme Court, 
the United Nations, the Federal Government—all of them as nests of sub- 
versives and incompetents—have lost their zip. When they are his topic he 
seems to wheeze and grind like an old phonograph. 

But when he can be persuaded to talk about his own career, the gloom 
lifts. His fears for the future are forgotten. Hunt spins along with wit and a 
countryman’s understated humor. Caught up in the flood of reminiscence, he 
will talk for thirty or forty minutes at a stretch. Even so, there is a kind of 
tentativeness to what he says. It seems to be the uncertainty of a man re- 
calling long-forgotten events after a silence of many years. 

There’s no self-importance to old H. L. Sitting there on his porch, he 
could have been a retired farmer idling away the sunset years. Even his 
clothing is the uniform of respectable, frugal, unconcerned old age. His 
inexpensive dark-blue suit jacket is shiny and doesn’t match his trousers. He 
wears a washed-out light-blue shirt with a clip-on bow tie. His cotton socks 
sag and his shoes are cracked. His thin, fluffy white hair needs cutting; he 
will do it himself. 

The richest man in the country, perhaps in the world? I asked myself 
again and again. Ruthless businessman? Arch-villain and propagandist of the 
Far Right? Deep plotter accused by two writers of complicity in the assassi- 
nation of President Kennedy? Impossible, I tell myself. Ridiculous. With his 
great fortune, his stories of a long life that stretches back into an utterly 
different era of this country’s history, his certainty that we’re going to hell in 
a handcart, he seems much more like everybody’s super-grandpa. 


In The Theory of the Leisure Class, Thorstein Veblen writes: “The 
gambling propensity is another subsidiary trait of the barbarian tempera- 
ment. [The two major traits, he says, are ‘ferocity and astuteness.’] It is a 
concomitant variation of character of almost universal prevalence among 
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sporting men and among men given to warlike and emulative activities gen- 
erally. . . . The chief factor in the gambling habit is the belief in luck.” 

Hunt’s long life has been all gamble. It began with cards and went on to 
land speculation and oil exploration. Luck has often been the only apparent 
reason for great oil finds. Wildcatters have struck it rich with a bottom-of- 
the-bankroll well when one drilled fifty yards away would have been dry. 
“[ve got more luck than brains,” they often say. Hunt is more inclined to 
talk about his astuteness, but even he is proud of his “hunches.” He likes to 
recall, “I had 10,000-barrels-a-day production before I even had a geologist 
working for me.” 

“Td say that nineteen out of twenty people who try to break into the 
oil-producing business go broke,” Hunt said one afternoon in his big corner 
office on the twenty-ninth floor of the First National Bank Building. It is a 
shining new fifty-two-story monument to Dallas’ position as the commercial 
capital of the Southwest, in which Hunt’s enterprises occupy six floors. 

What always surprised him, Hunt went on, was that some men who knew 
everything there was to know about oil couldn’t make money under any 
circumstances, while he, knowing far less, had done so well. The answer, 
implicitly, is luck, and because of their confidence in their luck, their nerve 
and their skill, and their belief that they must use these abilities to keep them, 
men like Hunt are often inveterate gamblers. 

There are those who say that he entered the oil business by way of the 
poker table. Hunt denies this. People who knew him at the time say that he 
turned up in 1921, a busted land speculator and cotton grower, in the booua- 
town of E] Dorado, Arkansas. 

One story is that he literally won his first well in a game of five-card stud. 
An old-time petroleum reporter in Dallas says he has talked to men who 
swore they were sitting at the table when Hunt raked in the pot. But even if 
nothing so dramatic ever happened, says an oilman, also rich, the money with 
which he bought his first rig and drilled his first well was won at cards. 

Hunt himself acknowledges that he was playing a lot of poker in those 
days, and says he never came up against a stronger player. It seems certain, 
in any event, that just as some children are born with sweet voices and perfect 
pitch, Hunt had a brain for the subtleties of games that combine chance and 
skill and are usually played for money. 

The youngest of the eight children of a Confederate Army veteran who 
went north from Arkansas to escape the shame of Reconstruction, Hunt was 
born on a farm near Ramsey, Illinois. While he was still in short pants, he 
says, he could trim his older brothers at rummy and casino, and he soon 
graduated to more complex games. Flinch cards were the great home amuse- 
ment in those days in all but the most straitlaced families and an accepted 
test of prowess for virtually all men. 


Hunt’s mother, the daughter of a Union Army chaplain and by family 
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tradition descended from French royalty, made her youngest child her pet. 
The family was getting into easier circumstances and she had the time to 
baby him. 

Young Hunt, his father’s namesake and called “June” for short, could 
read, he says, by the time he was three. At the age of six, when other boys 
were ready to enter school, he had read his way through all of his brothers’ 
and sisters’ textbooks. 

When he got to be sixteen, six feet tall and strong but just beginning to 
fill out to the two hundred pounds of his maturity, he went down to Van- 
dalia, the county seat, and hopped a westbound freight, determined to see 
the country. In his bindle he carried a couple of decks of cards. 

Work was easy to find, with harvest gangs in the Dakotas, in logging 
camps, at ranches in the high plains, driving a ten-mule team in the San 
Joaquin Valley. And always there were the card games. Hunt played in 
noisy bunkhouses, in hobo jungles and in the back rooms of saloons in hamlets 
that squatted beside the tracks of the Frisco and the Katy and the Santa Fe. 

“I was working in a logging camp in the Pecos Valley, near Flagstaff, 
New Mexico,” he said. “Our camp was on a railroad branch line. There was 
another branch a couple of miles away that led to a camp where there was a 
Mexican gang. I used to go down there after work to play cooncan.” I 
looked up. “It’s a very scientific game,” Hunt explained. “You play it with a 
Spanish forty-card deck without the eights, nines or tens. 

“We were sitting outside and I was dealing, laying the cards on a crate. 
After a while I began to win, and win sensationally. It got so there was a 
regular procession from the bunkhouse, men bringing fresh money into the 
game. We kept on playing and finally it seemed like the money began to 
dry up a little bit. By then I had won nearly $4,000. I began to fold up. 
[ put my money into tobacco sacks and put them in my pocket. 

“I was graciously telling the Mexicans adios,” Hunt said with a chuckle, 
“and I started down the tracks. When I got far enough so they couldn’t shoot 
me, I ducked into the woods. I knew that if I stayed with the tracks they 
could overtake me with a handcar. | began running, and I ran all the way—it 
was six or seven miles—back to my own camp. 

“I was certainly smart enough not to tell anyone what happened, and I 
slept out under a tree. During the night, two or three times I’d feel hands 
sort of patting my blankets in the darkness. I’d just stir uneasily. I was wide- 
awake, but I was pretending I was asleep. The next morning, early, I left.” 

Across Hunt’s wide lawn could be seen a necklace of lights from cars on 
the road that circles White Rock Lake. A tattered American flag hung from 
a tall white pole in front of the house. His staff, which he supervises with 
Southern forbearance, sometimes neglects to lower it at night. 

“T got to be known as Arizona Slim,” Hunt said. “I had this tremendous 
physique from working in the woods. Once, I remember, when I was buying 
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a suit—it cost $10—in Little Rock, a group of men came into the store. They 
had seen me on the street and they tried to talk me into being what they used 
to call a white hope. Jack Johnson was the heavyweight champion, and he 
was a Negro. They wanted me to train to fight him, but I hardly ever got into 
fights, so I said, “No, thanks.’ 

“The only pal I ever had—I don’t recall his name now—and I had fol- 
lowed the wheat harvest into the Dakotas,” Hunt said. “One night we were 
playing solitaire. We paid each other $52 for the deck, turnabout. You 
got back $5 for each card you played. Well, I ran the pack and he gave me 
$260. It was all the money he had. I tried to get him to take it back but 
he wouldn’t. 

“I tried to get him to take back $100 and then $50, but he kept 
saying, ‘I don’t need it.’ I'd say, ‘I don’t need it, either. What would I do 
with it?’ Finally, he said, ‘You could get to college with it.’ ‘How could I,’ 
I said, ‘I’ve never even been to grade school.’ But the more I thought about 
it, the better I liked the idea. I had heard of a school in Indiana and I 
decided to go there.” 

Hunt arrived at Valparaiso University three weeks late for the start of 
the 1906-07 school year. Despite this and his lack of formal education, he 
got himself admitted. “I tried to take everything,” he said. “Latin, algebra, 
rhetoric, I think they called it, zoology, some kind of history. By the end of 
the term I was standing second in my class. I was also playing a lot of poker. 
With those older fellows it was like shooting fish in a barrel. After the start 
of the second term, though, I got sick. It was a very severe form of tonsilitis 
that I used to get. Finally, I had to drop out. I went home for a while and 
never went back.” 

A vague, cloudy look came into Hunt’s old eyes. I got the feeling that 
he was thinking of the wanderlust that had kept him from becoming a col- 
lege graduate and, perhaps, an accountant in Terre Haute or a teacher in St. 
Louis. 

In 1911 his father died and Hunt came back to claim his inheritance. 
His father had prospered. The farm had grown to five hundred acres. There 
was also real estate in St. Louis. With a legacy that he says totaled nearly 
$5,000, Hunt headed south. His father had often spoken of the rich delta 
country on the Arkansas side of the Mississippi; he had fought there, in the 
battle of Ditch Bayou, one of the actions peripheral to the siege of Vicksburg. 

The black cotton land had sold for $100 an acre before the Civil War; 
now it could be had for $15. Assuming a mortgage, Hunt bought a thousand- 
acre plantation, and planted a crop. Two weeks later the river flooded, in- 
undating his land for three months. It was the first time it had happened, the 
natives told him, in thirty-five years. When the river subsided, Hunt gamely 
tried for a late corn crop but the cutworms got that. 

Hunt found out the following year, he says, that “probabilities are not 
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always dependable.” The Mississippi overflowed again. In 1913 he borrowed 
some money and made his second attempt to grow cotton, encouraged by the 
certainty that there was at least no shortage of moisture in the soil. 

It was a good year. The plantation made a bale an acre. Other good 
years followed. By the end of World War I, Hunt and the other delta 
planters had money to burn. 

“A planter would sell his plantation, buy two or three automobiles, or 
go and visit Europe,” Hunt said. “When he got homesick he would come 
back and buy his old plantation or another one. I traded back and forth, and 
there got to be a time when I was worth a couple of hundred thousand 
dollars.” 

When Hunt arrived in Lake Village, Arkansas, where he made his 
home at this period, he was not greatly admired. As an Illinoisan, he was 
regarded as little better than a scalawag. Even after the word got around 
that his father was a Confederate veteran, old-timers were still liable to re- 
flexively mutter “blue-bellied Yankee s.o.b.” when he walked by. 

Hunt, who has always had a lively interest in the opposite sex, began 
courting a local belle named Lyda Bunker. She and her parents were Qua- 
kers. (“Before the far-left turn of the Quakers,” Hunt says.) In 1914, after 
his second successful crop, she agreed to marry him. 

Dixon T. Gaines, the treasurer of Chicot County, knew Hunt at the 
time. “He played with some real good poker players—my father was one of 
them,” Gaines told a questioner not long ago. “He was considered as good as 
they were. Hunt also used to go across the river to Greenville, Mississippi. 
They had big games there, at the Planters Club. It was considered very 
unusual for a man as young as Hunt to hold his own in games like that. 

“He was a very tough checker player, too,” Gaines said. “He took the 
game very seriously, although I don’t think he played for money. He was 
strong and ‘popular with the men, and had a very good reputation. No, I 
wouldn’t say he was handsome and I don’t think the girls liked him so well, 
but he had an intelligent face.” 

By 1920 Hunt says that he sensed that the cotton boom was coming 
to an end. He ordered his factors in New Orleans to sell his cotton. He also 
sold short in the futures market. But futures rose. Hunt posted margin until 
his cash was gone. He was closed out. Busted. His plantation lands were 
mortgaged for $200,000, far more than he could sell them for. In 1921 
cotton dropped to $50 a bale and everybody in the delta went broke. Hunt’s 
forebodings had come twelve months too soon. 

In that same year oil was discovered at El Dorado, ninety miles west of 
Lake Village. Hunt borrowed $50 from a local bank—he says that money 
had become so tight he needed three comakers—and struck out for the 
boomtown along rutted roads in his battered Dodge touring car. 

Hunt’s version of what happened in El Dorado is that he traded in 
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oil leases, an occupation not requiring much capital, until he accumulated 
enough money to buy a battered rig and drill a well of his own. But Dixon 
Gaines said, “The story was current in Lake Village at the time that he 
patronized a gambling place, playing when he was not leasing and trading.” 


“Did you ever play poker in really fast company?” I asked Hunt on one 
occasion. 

“The best there was. I played most of the time I wasn’t working.” 

Had he ever come up against a better player? 

“No,” he said. “I don’t think I ever did.” 

“Several years after I was married,” he said, “I went to New Orleans. 
One of my daughters had to have her tonsils out. During the afternoon I went 
to the Planters Club in the Grunewald Hotel—it’s the Roosevelt Hotel now 
—and [ bought a hundred dollars’ worth of chips. By the time I had to leave 
for dinner I had run it up to seven hundred dollars. I went back later in the 
evening and sat down in the no-limit game.” 

“With only seven hundred dollars?” I asked him. 

“I was planning to play tight at the start,” he said, “and you could 
always get a sight of the cards on the showdown for the amount of money 
you had in front of you if the last bet was too big for you to match.” 

Hunt went on with his story. “The best talent in the country was in 
that game. There was Jinks Miller, a man I’d been hearing about for years; 
White Top, Indian Jack, John Crow. These were nationally famous poker 
players. But I had an advantage. I knew them but they didn’t know me. As 
far as they were concerned I was just a planter from the Mississippi delta, 
and planters were easy money for them. 

“The game was five-card stud. That’s all I ever played, except draw 
poker a few times. They also played ‘dogs’ in that game. A little dog was 
the deuce to the seven in different suits with one card missing; a big dog 
was the nine-spot to the ace. As I recall, it ranked over three of a kind—I 
think that’s right—but lower than a straight. 

“T still remember one hand,” he said. “The first ace bet and I stayed in 
with a small pair, one up and one in the hole. Jinks Miller was sitting in back 
of me and he had an ace, too. He just called. No pairs were showing on the 
last card. Miller caught a king. He naturally assumed with his big front 
that he could move me out. He made a big bet and I called. I was pretty 
sure he hadn’t paired because if he had had an ace or a king in the hole I 
was confident he would have raised on the second card. About three minutes 
later, while the next hand was being dealt, I saw him kind of jerk. I knew he 
had figured out how I knew I had him beat. I quit at midnight—I seldom 
played cards after midnight—with $10,200. 

“Where I learned I was the best poker player in the world was during 
the El Dorado oil boom. The talent, the high-powered talent from all over 
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the country, was there. Three different times I sewed up the game. Those 
fellows knew all there was to know about cheating, but after a while I 
heard the rumors that Hunt was onto something new, some new form of 
cheating. 

“But I was so much better than most players I relied on my superior 
skill,” he said. “It was just the same as cheating in a way. I’ll show you 
what I mean.” 

We walked into the living room and Hunt asked one of the maids to 
see if she could find a deck of cards. When she finally produced a dog- 
eared deck from the drawer of an end table, Hunt fanned them faceup. 

“When I was playing poker,” he said, “I had a photographic memory. 
I could look at cards like this for a moment and tell you every card in order. 
In poker you’ve got to remember what cards have been played. That’s 
elementary. But there’s another thing. Most players don’t shuffle carefully. 
There’s a tendency for cards to keep the same order they were discarded 
in. 

“If you noticed that a hand was thrown in like this—” here he picked up 
a king, jack, nine, five, three in different suits—“there’s a chance that’s worth 
betting on, if the dealer is using an overhand shuffle, that if the king comes 
up the jack or the nine will be next.” 

Hunt rifled the cards a few times with his thick, stiff fingers and then 
put them away. He says he hasn’t played poker more than a couple of times 
since 1921. He found that even the biggest games became penny ante to 
him after he had made his fortune. And, he added, he was so much better 
than the competition that it took all the fun out of the game. I told him 
that his estimate of his abilities sounded a touch exaggerated, but he insisted 
it was accurate. 

“There was a man I used to play with, he was the mayor of Lake Vil- 
lage, Arkansas, and he was about the tightest player I ever saw,” Hunt said. 
“He never bluffed; he just couldn’t do it. So when I'd bluff him out of 
a pot I’d throw my hand in so he could just get a glimpse of my hole card. 
I'd act like I didn’t know I was doing it. 

“After it happened a couple of times, him seeing that he had been 
bluffed, I knew that I had him set up, that he couldn’t keep from trying it. 
A hand or two later, sure enough, he shoved out a big stack of chips. The 
other players said, ‘Oh, oh, he’s got it,’ and they dropped out. But I said, 
‘I’ve got a notion to call you, just for practice.’ The other players thought I 
was crazy, but I was right—he didn’t have anything.” 

On a guess, I asked Hunt if he had ever played against Nick the Greek, 
the legendary poker talent, who is about his age. “Yes, in New Orleans,” he 
said. “I didn’t think so much of him. He was a talented gambler but he was 
impatient and always trying to liven up the game and so on. I always looked 
on him as more or less of a sucker. There were reports that Greek res- 
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| taurant people sent him money to play with. The well-known gamblers could 


get a stake anytime.” 
The oil business is tricky and lessons are apt to be expensive. Hunt’s first 


) well was a moderately good producer, but after that he had a run of mis- 
| takes. He drilled too deep and then too shallow, he bought leases on the 
| wrong side of proved acreage, sold oil to a small refining company that paid 


a couple of cents a barrel over the posted price, and saw it go bankrupt. He 
P P P § 


| stayed solvent, although it is said that there were Saturday nights when he 
» would have to find a poker game to win enough money in order to pay his 
| crew. 


But after a couple of years he hit his stride. He branched out into the 


West Smackover field and brought in forty small wells. He sold a half in- 


terest to Standard Oil for $600,000. It was his first big money. Hunt par- 


| layed it in the Urania field in Louisiana and in West Texas. 


After a couple of years of commuting back and forth to Lake Village 


on odd weekends, Hunt moved his family to El Dorado. The first of his 
six children, Haroldson Lafayette Hunt III, had been born in 1918. Harry 


B. Reeves, an Eldorado merchant who was Hunt’s neighbor, remembers 
Hunt as a handsome, auburn-haired man who wore planter’s white suits 


' when he wasn’t out in the oil fields. 


“He had one of the keenest business minds for his education that I’ve 


/ ever encountered,” Reeves said. “I remember he tried to get me to go in with 


him in the East Texas field, where he made his big money. If I had I’d be 
worth $100,000,000 today. Not that I mind; I’ve got a very nice business 


manere. 


“One thing about Hunt was that he always kept his word. [There was 


_ agreement on that among all the people I talked to about him.] A lot of 


oilmen, if they took a lease with a poor farmer or a nigger and the nearby 


| holes turned out to be dry, why they’d find some fault in the title to keep 


from paying. Hunt never did that. 
“Hunt talked very little in those days. I once asked him why and he 


said, ‘What I learned, Harry, was by listening.’ He built himself a beautiful 


house on four acres in the nicest part of town. But, except for that, he 


didn’t care for luxuries and he didn’t try to put on a show. 
“I see he’s quite a churchgoer now,” the El Dorado merchant said. “I 


_ never knew him to go in the old days, although Mrs. Lyda Bunker Hunt—she 
| was a wonderful woman—and the children went regularly. Many’s the time 
_ she would come to visit in the evenings and say that her husband was play- 
ing poker. Hunt was always quite a gambler.” 


By the end of the Twenties, Hunt was already a millionaire a couple 


_ of times over, and ready for bigger things. The opportunity soon came. In 


1930 a shabby, friendly, seventy-year-old wildcatter named Columbus M. 
Joiner, known to everyone as Dad, was prospecting for oil in Rusk County in 
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East Texas. It was an area about which all the experts agreed: not a chance 
of oil, they said. Joiner wasn’t particularly optimistic himself, but the leases 
were cheap and these were the only kind he could afford. 

With 4,000 acres under lease, Joiner had to raise money to drill. He 
decided to sell shares in the venture to the farmers and small businessmen of 
the county. Some got in for as little as $10 or $20. The Depression was 
already painful in East Texas and oil looked like the road to salvation. 

The first well, drilled on the farm of a widow named Daisy Bradford, 
was dry. Joiner had to start selling shares again. He roved the sandy wastes 
and piney woods in his Model-T for a couple of weeks. By a miracle of 
persuasion he returned with the money for a second hole. It, too, was dry. 

Caught up in the excitement of unremitting failure, and perversely surer 
than ever that pools of oil lay beneath his feet, Joiner performed prodigies 
of salesmanship. But cash had all but ceased to circulate in the countryside. 
Nevertheless, he began Daisy Bradford No. 3. His investors helped him 
to man the rig, their wives brought coffee and sandwiches out to the men. 

At a thousand feet there was no sign of oil. Joiner heartened his volun- 
teers and jollied his professional roughnecks by recalling that many years 
before in Oklahoma he had stopped drilling at what turned out to be eighteen 
feet above an enormous pool. “Ever since then,” he liked to say, “I’ve always 
gone eighteen feet deeper.” 

At fifteen hundred feet traces of oil showed up on the drill stem, then 
vanished. Joiner pushed on twenty-four hours a day. Suddenly one morning 
there was a roaring far below. The well blew in as a tremendous gusher. 
Rushing under the great spraying plume that seemed to hang in the air, 
Joiner and the crew and his shareholders danced and rolled in the thick 
blackish-green oil. They tasted it and rubbed it in their hair. 

Once again there was a boom. Brokers, bootleggers, brothel keepers, 
gamblers and highwaymen roared into Rusk County. Leases changed hands in 
a frenzied auction that continued day and night. Properties were subdivided 
into units as small as an eighth of an acre. Wasteful, uncontrolled exploitation 
of the field began. Within a few months thousands of wells had been drilled; 
under the laws that then governed the industry each leaseholder had no 
recourse but to recover the oil that lay beneath his property before his 
neighbor drained it off. It had been that way—it isn’t anymore—ever since 
1901, when the discovery of the Spindletop field brought the oil age to 
Texas. The wells were drilled so close there the bases touched. As a result, 
the natural pressure of the field was destroyed, making it impossible to 
recover more than thirty or forty percent of the oil. The millions of cubic 
feet of natural gas were merely burned off. 


The East Texas field turned out to be the largest ever discovered in this 
country, an underground oil lake forty-three miles long and up to nine 
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miles wide. Within three years it added a third to the nation’s oil reserves. 
But the discovery could not have come at a worse time. There was already 
a glut of oil; the Depression had sharply cut consumption. Without produc- 
tion controls, well owners increased the amounts they pumped in an effort 
to catch up with steadily dropping prices. They couldn’t, of course, and 
the oil fell to a disastrous ten cents a barrel. 

Joiner suffered most. His oil was unwanted and he found out he 
couldn’t even sell the leases against the time that it would be. He had mud- 
dled his bookkeeping and the big companies said the original titles to the 
land were clouded. 

Hunt arrived at the field early in the boom but he used his ready cash 
buying leases that turned out to be on the wrong side of the discovery well. 
When Hunt found out that Joiner was ready to sell, he sought him out. Both 
men were canny traders, but, according to a man who was there at the 
time, “Joiner was inclined to drink quite a lot, and Hunt stayed close to him 
until he made the deal.” 

Hunt paid Joiner $30,000 in cash, which he borrowed from a man in 
Lake Village—this was presumably the deal that Harry Reeves could have got 
in on—and gave him $45,000 in short-term notes and a guarantee of 
$1,250,000 in payments out of future production. For the discovery well, 
Daisy Bradford No. 3, Hunt paid $20,000 and a $50,000 guarantee. 

The deal turned out to be Hunt’s greatest business coup. Within five or 
six years he was bankruptcy-proof and had the reserves to drill a long 
series of dry holes without feeling the pinch. In its first thirty-five years— 
the date was observed in 1965 with the dedication of a monument to The 
Jomer No. 3 Daisy Bradford at which Hunt spoke—the field had produced 
3,500,000,000 barrels and shows no signs of drying up. Hunt’s profits alone 
have been put at $100,000,000. Since Joiner died in Dallas in 1947 in much 
reduced circumstances, there has been a feeling that Hunt drove too hard a 
bargain, or at least should have tossed the old fellow a bonus later on. 

On the other hand, Hunt argues with a kind of W. C. Fields outrageous- 
ness at which he excels that he could have made far more by investing else- 
where in the field and that he subordinated his own best interests to do 
Joiner a favor. In fairness, it must be pointed out that Hunt was taking a 
chance on the state of the market and on the validity of the titles, that 
Joiner wanted to sell, and that that’s the way the oil game, and every 
other trading business, is played. 

The Federal Government smoothed Hunt’s path to great wealth when, 
in 1935, the passage of the Connally “hot oil” act limited oil production 
and slowly restored the market price. Virtually all oil producers, including 
Hunt, had begged for the legislation. Production is still limited to keep up 
the price. Hunt had told me proudly that he was one of the “fathers” of the 
act. Thus I was surprised to find out sometime later that his company had 
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been fined $49,000 for violating it. Hunt explained the penalty by saying 
that his employees had been stealing the oil and selling it on their own. 

For one reason or another Hunt took a violent dislike to Secretary of 
the Interior Harold Ickes, whose agents enforced the hot-oil law. Sixteen 
years later Hunt got back at him. After reading an article by Ickes opposing 
the Constitutional amendment then under consideration to limit the President 
to two terms, Hunt spent a lot of money helping to get it passed. 

World War II pulled the oil business out of the doldrums for good. The 
price movement went steadily upward. Thanks to the special tax advantages 
enjoyed by the industry, including the celebrated depletion allowance, wild- 
catters kept virtually all the money they made. At a Congressional hearing 
in the Fifties examples were cited of oil companies with receipts of several 
million dollars a year that paid no taxes whatever. 

Indeed, the money rolled in so fast that the depletion shelter began to 
leak. Oilmen had to use their ingenuity to get rid of the money by using it 
for exploration before the tax man could get his hands on it. The story is 
told of Hunt suddenly appearing at his branch office in Midland, Texas, and 
ordering his agent there to spend $4,000,000 on leases by the end of the 
month. The man protested, saying there weren’t $40 worth of promising 
leases available. Hunt was firm. For the next couple of weeks every cat-and- 
dog salesman in the vicinity was convinced that he had stumbled on the mother 
lode. Then, wanting to get rid of some more tax dollars, Hunt ordered wells 
drilled on his new properties. To his annoyance, several produced oil. 

In the Fifties Hunt’s enterprises began to operate abroad. One of the 
first ventures was a concession from Pakistan. As the only Moslem country 
with almost no oil, Pakistan is called by its inhabitants the land that Allah 
forgot. Hunt’s crews prospected for three years, in one place drilling the 
deepest well in Asia, but they were unable to jog Allah’s memory. 

Hunt lived for six months in 1958 at the court of the Sheik of Kuwait 
while trying to negotiate a valuable offshore concession. If Hunt, besides 
being the richest man in the United States, isn’t the richest man in the world, 
the Sheik is. Hunt says that they got on very well together, since he wasn’t 
asked to sample such traditional Arabian delicacies as sheep’s eyeballs. 

At the last moment, however, the concession was awarded to a govern- 
ment-backed Japanese syndicate, which had offered a less advantageous deal 
than Hunt’s. Hunt, who is not what anyone would describe as a good loser, 
was bitterly disappointed. He told me that the grand vizier had been bribed 
by the wily orientals. Another theory he advanced was that the Japanese had 
convinced the Sheik their government would fight to defend the fields against 
a possible Russian attack while the United States would do nothing. A New 
York oil analyst offered another explanation. “You’ve got to have someplace 
to sell your oil,” he said. “The Japanese could promise a market—their own 
country—which Hunt couldn’t do.” 
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The anguish of the Kuwait experience was eased a few years later when 
Hunt and his sons struck it rich in Libya, discovering a field with proved 
reserves of 6,000,000,000 barrels. To assure a market for the oil, they sold 
half of their fifty percent interest—the Libyan Government has the other 
fifty per cent—to British Petroleum. As soon as a pipeline is completed across 
two hundred miles of desert to the Mediterranean coast, the oil will start 
flowing at 100,000 barrels a day. ““There'sso much oil) there,” said the 
Dallas petroleum reporter, “that you could give it away and still make money.” 


In a widely quoted article in 1957, Fortune magazine tried to rank the 
richest men in the country. They turned out to be almost without exception 
either active oilmen or members of families like the Rockefellers and 
Mellons whose fortunes are based on oil. Saying that its estimates were 
“conservative,” Fortune put Jean Paul Getty, who controls Tidewater Oil, 
at the top of the list with a cool billion. Hunt was ranked in the middle of 
the second category with $700,000,000 or so. Since then, though, Getty 
has abdicated his title by moving to England and Hunt has come on strong 
with the Libyan discovery. 

“In terms of extraordinary, independent wealth, there is only one man— 
H. L. Hunt,” Getty himself said a couple of years ago. And a man who is 
reasonably familiar with Hunt’s operations said much more recently: “It 
he couldn’t cash in today for $2,000,000,000 I’d be very much surprised.” 

Moreover, while Getty has pretty much kept his hands on the money 
he has made—one of his sons had to sue him recently to get some of it—Hunt 
has been. cutting his six children in on his good thing for the past thirty 
years. “There’s absolutely no question about the Hunts being the richest 
family in the country,” my informant said. 

But even the most educated guessing is, at the end, a frustrating exer- 
cise. Final enlightenment never comes. None of the Hunt family’s enter- 
prises has outside stockholders. They publish no reports or balance sheets 
and reveal their affairs to no board of directors. Only the tax man knows, 
and he’s not talking. 

“It’s like trying to find out how many missiles the Russians have,” said 
a New York oil analyst. 

Hunt himself says he doesn’t know how much he’s worth—‘We’ve never 
really tallied it up,” he said—and this statement agrees with Getty’s dictum 
that if you can count your assets you're not a billionaire. 

The three major producing companies are Hunt Oil, Placid Oil and 
Hunt International. Their daily production is estimated at 50,000 barrels 
of oil and hundreds of thousands of cubic feet of natural gas. It is produced in 
at least eleven states and Canada. Since the Libyan strike, exploratory drilling 
has been started in Alaska, Australia and along the fringes of the North Sea. 

Almost all of Hunt’s production is sold to the “majors,” the integrated 
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companies such as Gulf, the Texas Company and so on, which produce, 
refine and market petroleum products. The Hunts own one refinery in Ala- 
bama, which produces asphalt and, as a byproduct, gasoline that is sold at 
about three hundred filling stations in the Deep South under the Parade brand. 

The only important business not connected with oil that Hunt owns is 
H.L.H. Products. It operates fourteen packing plants and markets 343 food 
and drug products, from collard greens to an antacid called Gastro-Majic 
that Hunt swears by. H.L.H., which is often confused with Hunt Foods, 
owned by Norton Simon, has been expanding rapidly in recent years. It now 
has annual sales of $30,000,000. Not by coincidence it sponsors more than 
half of the airings of Life Line, Hunt’s patriotic program, that are heard 
around the country, and thus this expense comes out of H.L.H.’s advertising 
budget rather than out of Hunt’s pocket. 

Hunt likes to boast that his enterprises are run by “skeleton crews” of 
executives, working happily for salaries far smaller than they could command 
from the majors. In the industry, though, the Hunts are regarded by some 
observers as stiff-backed and inclined to arrogance. 

Quite recently, Hunt said, his son Herbert had called a meeting of Hunt 
executives to discuss bids on leases being offered in Alaska by the Federal 
Government. 

“I went downstairs into the meeting,’ Hunt said. “I motioned for 
Herbert to bring the maps and reports to my office. We sat down with my 
chief geologist and looked things over. We decided what we would bid on 
before those other fellows could have got their throats cleared.” 

For three decades Hunt has had the problem of investing his enormous 
income, which averages probably $1,000,000 a week. Since he says he has 
resolutely refused to buy stocks in firms he does not wholly own or even to 
diversify his own activities very much, his funds have gone largely into real 
estate. 

“He must be one of the biggest landowners in the country,” says a man 
who knows him well. Hunt is known to have enormous ranches in Wyoming, 
Montana and Texas, cotton plantations in Mississippi, Arkansas and Louisi- 
ana, timberlands all over the South, grazing lands and citrus groves in Florida 
and vast pecan orchards, not to mention immensely valuable realty holdings 
in Dallas, Atlanta and other cities. 

One parcel has eluded Hunt’s grasp. As we were driving home from 
his office one afternoon, he pointed out a cemetery we were passing. “That’s 
Cox Cemetery. All the old families of Dallas are buried there. I bought that 
land over there’ —indicating an adjoining lot—“and I’m trying to trade it to 
the cemetery association for a barrel of ground inside the fence.” 


During the Thirties, as the money rolled in, Hunt began playing the 
horses in a big way. He often visited Saratoga and Belmont in the summer and 
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the Florida tracks and the Fair Grounds in New Orleans in the winter. Al- 
though not a plunger in the class of John (Bet-a-Million) Gates or Pittsburgh 
Phil, he made some pretty good scores. One, he recalled, came at Saratoga on 
a sprinter called So Rare. 

“The books were still on then,” he said. “So Rare was a hundred-to-one 
on the morning line. I had been watching the horse and I bet $1,000 to 
place and $1,000 to show at forty-to-one and twenty-to-one with Tom 
Shaw. As I was walking away from the betting ring a man I knew—he 
wasn’t a bookmaker—said, ‘You’ve got to give me the same bet.’ So I did. So 
Rare bore out in the stretch turn and did well to finish third, and I thought 
that was pretty good. But the winner was disqualified and the next two horses 
were moved up, so I collected $120,000.” 

Right from the start, Hunt says, he had his own theories of handicapping. 
He paid well for information and hired experts to help him. At one time, 
two statisticians, one of whom, he says, had a degree from M.I.T., occupied 
an office near his that was equipped with special telephone lines. During 
World War II, though, Hunt says he curtailed his betting, regarding it as 
“unpatriotic” to use the overtaxed telephone network for dozens of long- 
distance messages a day to bookmakers. 

He made up for lost time as soon as the war ended, and branched out 
into baseball, college football and, until the dumping scandals caused him to 
lose his faith, college basketball. He hrs never had any confidence in the 
integrity of professional football, he says, and for that reason tried to dis- 
suade his youngest son, Lamar, who was one of the founders of the Ameri- 
can Football League, from going into it. 

(Lamar was jocularly known as “Poor Boy” when he was a scrub on 
the Southern Methodist team. Sometime later, on being informed that Lamar 
was losing $1,000,000 a year in pro football, Hunt was credited with 
saying, “That’s bad. It means he’ll be broke in two hundred and fifty years.’’) 

In the Fifties Hunt became one of the biggest bettors of all time. His 
wagers became bizzare, archducal. Such bets could not be kept secret; he 
reportedly risked $300,000 on a single World Series game and $100,000 
on a Southwest Conference football contest. It was not exceptional for him 
to bet $25,000 or $50,000 on each of fifteen or twenty other football games 
on a single Saturday. Hunt denies his bets ever got that big and he says that 
over the years he probably broke even. 

“T had just as good information as the bookies had,” he said. “The only 
thing that could beat me in the long run was my own money.” I must have 
looked blank, because Hunt added patiently, “You take the average referee, 
he does not have a very large business. . . .” His voice trailed off, leaving 
the implication that it might be worth a worried bookmaker’s while to insure 
himself against having to pay an enormous sum to Hunt by trying to bribe 
an official. 
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Hunt says he got around this problem by making his bets in sealed 
envelopes held by a third party, the envelope being opened only after the 
game had been played. It is a system that is unknown among knowledgeable 
bettors in the East, but then they never made such bets as Hunt did. 

Craps caught his attention briefly, but his interest was to some extent 
theoretical and scientific. He used to visit a gambling establishment on the 
highway between Dallas and Fort Worth to test what he called “the law of 
consecutivity.” By that, he said, he meant that what the dice were doing 
they would continue to do on the short term. It seemed to me like another 
way of saying, “The dice are hot,” or cold, as the case may be. 

Hunt also developed an interest in gin rummy. He played gin with “the 
talent” for high stakes and found out he wasn’t as good as they were. (It 
was the only such modest admission he ever made to me.) So he called in 
Oswald Jacoby, the championship bridge player and author of an authorita- 
tive work on gin, to give him lessons. Hunt said, typically, that he thought 
Jacoby was overrated: “He tried to help me, but I didn’t learn much.” 

In 1958 Hunt was subpoenaed by a Federal grand jury in Indianapolis 
that was investigating interstate gambling. A fortuitous illness prevented him 
from testifying at the time, and he never did appear. From his hospital bed 
Hunt told reporters that it hardly mattered, since he had quit gambling the 
year before and that, anyhow, his reputation in that field had been greatly 
exaggerated. 

“If you play a little gin, bridge or bingo,” he said, “then you are about 
as much a gambler as I am.” 

As it turned out, Hunt had quit, and I asked him how he had managed 
to break the habit of a lifetime. Had enormous bets become a bore? 

“T found out that the clouds and the flowers are a little bit prettier 
when you don’t gamble,” he said. “Customs change, too. I used to know of 
Federal judges who bet on the horses but it ceased to be considered an inno- 
cent diversion. It got to be too troublesome and, anyhow, I hated to take the 
time out from the fight for freedom.” 

After lunching at the Dallas Petroleum Club on the fiftieth floor of his 
office building one day, Hunt suggested that we take the escalator to the 
observatory on the roof. From there he pointed across the raw cityscape. 

“That’s where Jack Kennedy was shot,” he said, directing my eye to a 
gray highway edged in green and then to a dreary, heavy brick building, the 
Texas School Book Depository, not far from the railroad terminal. 

In the first confused hours after the assassination, when it was generally 
assumed that the President had been murdered by one of the right-wing 
fanatics who abound in Dallas, Hunt was bitterly criticized for having helped 
to create the climate of violence and intolerance in which the deed had taken 
place. In his office he had had me read a copy of a wire-service dispatch 
from Washington, quoting Senator Maurine Neuberger of Oregon as saying 
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that Hunt would have to bear “a lot of the onus [because of] fanatical 
_ broadcasts he sponsors. If anybody is responsible, he ia, 

The broadcast that Senator Neuberger was talking about was Life Line, 
which had been attacking Kennedy pretty steadily since he took office. On 
the day of the assassination, the recorded program had discussed the “leftist 
plot” to deprive the American people of their right to bear arms. In a dic- 
tatorship, the broadcast pointed out, “no firearms are permitted the people, 
| because they would then have the weapons with which to rise up against 
their oppressors.” 

There were other unfortunate coincidences. Nelson Bunker Hunt, one 
of Hunt’s sons, had helped to pay for a virulently anti-Kennedy full-page 
advertisement that appeared in the Dallas News on the morning of the visit. 
| When Jack Ruby was arrested after fatally shooting Lee Harvey Oswald, 
the accused killer of the President, two Life Line radio scripts were found in 
his pocket. He said he had received them in a sample package oil ietood 
at the Texas Products Show a few weeks before. And Ruby, it came out, had 
accompanied a young woman to the offices of Lamar Hunt not long before 
the assassination. 

No other shadow of a connection between Hunt and the assassination 
was ever established, but this did not prevent the authors of two theoretical 
works on the murder of the President to conclude that Hunt had instigated 
the killing to prevent Kennedy from reducing the oil-depletion allowance 
and, by moving toward a solution of the Vietnam struggle, to take the United 
States off a war footing. Kennedy had announced the previous January that 
he would work for a reduction of the allowance, but considering the log- 
rolling power of the oil-producing states and the influence of Vice-President 
Johnson, it is regarded as highly unlikely that the President would have been 
able to get the legislation passed, and both he and the oilmen knew it. 

Late on the day of the assassination, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
fearing that Hunt might become the object of violence, insisted that he leave 
Dallas and go into hiding. Hunt finally agreed to take his wife to stay with 
relatives in Baltimore. On the way he changed his mind. “TI don’t get along 
very well with being scared,” he said. So the Hunts headed for Washington 
and took a suite at the Mayflower Hotel, where they were highly visible. A 
few days before Christmas, over F.B.I. protests, they returned to Dallas. 

Since Hunt, whose residence is unfenced, refused to hire bodyguards, 
city detectives rode with him to and from his office and circled his house 
at night. Their presence irritated Hunt. “I told them I wasn’t going to put 
up with them anymore,” he said. “The police was a-beggin’ me to let them 
stay around. They said they’d be blamed if anything happened to me, but I 
told them no. 

Recalling that he had supported “Jack and Lyndon” in 1960, Hunt said 
that the President’s death was “a terrible tragedy for the country.” 
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There is more praise implicit in his statement than Hunt gives to most 
of the nation’s Chief Executives. There hasn’t been a really good one, in his 
view, since Coolidge, who routed subversives and cut the national debt. 

Hunt says he voted for Hoover, whom he resembles and sometimes used 
to be mistaken for, but he now thinks he overrated the Great Engineer. “I 
remember a speech I once heard him make,” Hunt said, “back before the 
Second World War. It was at the Bankers Club in New York in, I think, 
19 and 38. He said there wasn’t a-goin’ to be a war because the Germans 
were too kindly to start one and they didn’t have enough money. He said 
that bombing planes were ineffective against ships and cities. That man talked 
for two hours and there wasn’t a thing he said that turned out to be right.” 

Communist gains during the New Deal came as no surprise to Hunt. 
“Roosevelt, he didn’t know any better,” Hunt told me. “He never met a 
payroll in his life. But I can’t understand why Senator Joe Robinson, John 
Nance Garner and Jim Farley—these were smart men, fellows who could make 
a living playing poker—I don’t see why they wanted to fasten socialism on 
the United States.” 

Truman was a failure, but in some ways an improvement over Roosevelt, 
said Hunt, while Eisenhower, whom he also supported, was a total disaster. 
Ike was so genial, inspired so much confidence, that he gave the country a 
terrible push toward bolshevism without anyone’s being particularly aware 
of what was happening 

In 1960 Hunt’s candidate was Lyndon Johnson, a son of Texas who 
was sound on depletion and other patriotic causes. Hunt says he backed 
Johnson with $50,000 and a great deal of free advice. “It got so I was 
writing him daily memos,” Hunt said. “Lyndon could have had the nomina- 
tion but he made every known mistake.” 

Hunt tried to help in other ways. When, shortly before the nominating 
convention, the Reverend W. A. Criswell, a Baptist divine of unexampled 
fervor who happened to be Hunt’s pastor, told his flock that “the election 
of a Catholic as President would mean the end of religious liberty in America,” 
it was Hunt’s money which covered the $10,000 cost of having copies of 
the sermon sent to every Protestant minister in the country. He says a 
member of his staff ordered the reprints without his knowledge. 

But when the enemies of religious freedom nominated Kennedy any- 
how, Hunt says he decided to go along, advising “Lyndon” to accept 
second place on the ticket. Hunt explains his decision by saying that he 
thought Kennedy’s Catholicism would make him a conservative anti-Com- 
munist, and that he admired the candidate’s father as an astute businessman 
and, like himself, an admirer of the late Senator Joseph McCarthy. 

But neither Kennedy nor Johnson was any more successful than their 
predecessors at gaining Hunt’s esteem. For Kennedy, it was giveaways and, 
of course, Cuba. For Johnson, a purported failure to keep a promise to name 
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| Senators James Eastland and Thomas Dodd as special advisers on Communist 
| infiltration. 


Nor is Hunt more charitable toward the also-rans. Stevenson was un- 


| speakable and Nixon “a bad egg.” Goldwater, whom he supported with 
| money when he ran for the Senate, put up such a poor Presidential campaign 


that Hunt doubts now that he would have been a good President despite his 


| ideological soundness. 


Hunt liked McCarthy, who was so popular in Texas that he came to be 


_ known as the state’s third senator. The two men frequently discussed the 
; Communist peril while playing gin rummy in Dallas or Washington. 


But of all the men who have graced public life in his lifetime, Hunt 


| reserves his supreme accolade for General of the Army Douglas MacArthur. 


b) 


“He was the Man of the Century,” says Hunt, alongside of whom Church- 
ill shrank to the status of a mere phrasemaker. 

Hunt spotted the Man of the Century during the war in the Pacific. He 
noted how MacArthur reorganized Japan and then, fighting valiantly against 


_ subversives and incompetents in Washington, tried to win—really win—the 


Korean War. All this made Hunt his devotee. In 1952, shortly after Mac- 
Arthur’s dismissal, Hunt called on him at his aerie at the Waldorf Towers in 
New York to try to persuade him to seek the Republican nomination for the 
Presidency. (During a visit to New York last September Hunt proudly 
announced that he was occupying the MacArthur suite.) 

“T told him it had to be him or Ike,” Hunt said, “but he didn’t see it 
that way. He said it would be Taft, and he didn’t want to deprive him of 
the chance he so richly deserved.” 

Hunt didn’t give up. He journeyed around the country, trying to line 
up support. He opened headquarters in Chicago and for once, apparently, 
sent the money in, a reported $150,000 (Hunt denies this). The General 
made the keynote address at the convention, but the stampede that Hunt had 
hoped for turned out to be little more than a rustle. 

Hunt says he sent emissaries to MacArthur, including Former President 
Hoover, asking only for the slightest nod of encouragement, but the old 
soldier never wavered. 

“He wouldn’t let anyone talk to him about it,’ Hunt said sadly. “It 
was too bad. He would have made a perfect President.” 

There is a good deal of confusion about Hunt’s political contributions. 
Occasionally he announced large gifts to candidates, only to have their 
managers say the money hadn’t been received. Other times, when Hunt 
dismissed his benefactions as mere pittances, the word circulated that he had 
been reasonably generous. 

Hunt helped George Wallace become Governor of Alabama but says he 
discouraged his third-party run for the Presidency because he doesn’t believe 
in third parties. Former Major General Edwin Walker received Hunt’s en- 
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couragement when he sought the Democratic nomination for governor of 
Texas, but the friendship cooled when he finished last in a field of ten 
candidates. 

Hunt says that over the years he has given small sums to hundreds of 
candidates, but that he is more interested in getting bad men defeated than 
in getting good men elected. “Anybody who followed a program I was in 
favor of probably couldn’t get elected in the first place,” he said. “If he 
did get elected he couldn’t get reelected without changing his position on 
most things.” 

Political fund-raisers used to visit Hunt with hands outstretched, hop- 
ing for sums that might seem like crumbs to a billionaire but would look like 
election insurance to them. All but a handful have had such little luck that 
their number, and Hunt’s influence as a potential source of campaign gold, 
has diminished sharply. So much so that when he visited both the Democratic 
and Republican conventions, as is his habit, he got a rather frosty welcome. 
In 1960, Jake Jacobson, an assistant to Price Daniel, then the Governor of 
Texas, told of seeing Hunt wandering through Democratic headquarters in 
Los Angeles “like a lost soul.” 

“T didn’t know what he wanted to do, but he didn’t seem to be doing 
much of anything except trying to find somebody who would talk to him,” 
Jacobson said. “He wandered into Lyndon’s suite, which was right next to 
ours. There were a lot of people in there but they were all too busy to 
talk to Hunt, so he wandered on down the hall and talked with me. I 
thought, ‘What the hell, here’s a man with all that money who can’t get 
anybody to talk to him.’ ” 

In 1964, in Atlantic City, where the Democrats were meeting, he held 
a brief, noncommittal press conference at the airport. When it was over, a 
woman broke through the police line and took his big hand. “TI just want to 
shake your hand,” she said. “To touch the hand that made all that money.” 

Hunt didn’t get onto the convention floor at all. The tall, shambling 
figure was seen by several persons in hotel corridors, slipping Life Line 
pamphlets under doors. 


In 1952, when McCarthyism was at its zenith, Hunt decided that the 
time had come to spread the word as widely as possible. He took the rubber 
band off his bankroll and started a daily fifteen-minute radio program called 
Facts Forum. With a hard-hitting former F.B.I. man named Dan Smoot as his 
commentator, Hunt took out after communism, pinkoism, liberalism, sub- 
version, sedition, welfare-statism, one-worldism, bleeding-heartism, fiscal 
irresponsibility, union thuggery, progressive education and the twentieth cen- 
tury in general. The program endeavored, through a debate that Smoot 
conducted with himself, to present both sides of these issues, but people tended 
to think that the same side always won. 
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It apparently didn’t seem so to Hunt, for in 1957 he replaced Facts 
Forum with Life Line, which presents only what Hunt describes as “the 
constructive” view of events. The rat-tat-tat F.B.I. machine-gun voice of 
Smoot, who has since set up in the antisubversive pamphleteering business 
for himself, was replaced by the soothing-syrup delivery of a succession of 
Fundamentalist lay preachers. They stand foursquare for home, motherhood, 
free enterprise, patriotism and filial piety. They oppose the drift toward social- 
ism in melodeon tones of mauve and umber. 

In thirteen years Hunt spent more that $4,000,000 to support the 
two programs. These were tax-deductible dollars, for the shows had been 
granted tax exemption as an educational foundation by the Treasury. But 
Senator Neuberger had declared war on Hunt. She held hearings and investi- 
gated until, in 1965, she got the exemption removed. 

Hunt stopped giving, but Life Line has been able to keep going, and 
even expand, by selling its tapes for $5 to $70 a week, depending on the 
size of the station, which then sells sponsorship. H.L.H. Foods does its part, 
as do businesses that Hunt buys things from, banks he banks with, and con- 
cerns headed by men who share his philosophy. Each day the program is heard 
on 428 stations in virtually every state, and Life Line puts its audience at 
5,000,000 or more. One of its most faithful listeners is H. L. Hunt. He 
arranges his schedule so that, without fail, he is seated at his supper table 
with the radio at his side when Life Line goes on at six-fifteen. 


Hunt became a published author, at his own expense, in 1960. The 
work was Alpaca, a curious combination of sentimental novella, political 
analysis and model constitution. (A couple of years ago the main street of 
a new Dallas subdivision was named Alpaca Pass in the book’s honor. No 
independent judgment of its merits was implied by this geographical distinc- 
tion: Hunt’s sons had financed the development.) 

Alpaca tells how an idealistic young citizen of the dictator-oppressed 
“little six-province nation” in Latin America of the title tours Europe. He 
wants to talk to Europe’s wisest men in hopes of devising a constitution that 
will give his country its first stable, representative government. While there he 
meets and falls in love with a beautiful opera singer—Hunt is fond of opera— 
who is a countrywoman of his. They return together, work out the details 
of the new national charter with a group of young enthusiasts, and in short 
order get it adopted. 

Although the story comes first, Hunt assigned the writing of what he 
calls “the romance parts” to “an old lady.” His main interest was Alpaca’s 
model constitution. It provides for universal suffrage, but the top ten percent 
of the nation’s taxpayers have seven bonus votes, the next ten percent six 
bonus votes, and so on. The constitution also creates a currency unit, the 
pack, that shifts in value so as to be “equal to ten kilos of standard-grade 
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wheat or rice, whichever is the lesser value,” limits the size of public political 
meetings and seems to forbid labor unions. 

Hunt says he made up his mind to write Alpaca on a night flight from 
Buenos Aires to Caracas in 1956 as he was winding up a long tour of Latin 
America. “I hadn’t seen a stable government in all the months I spent down 
there,” he said, “and I began to wonder if a person could supply a constitu- 
tion so that they could govern themselves.” 

Few critics took Alpaca seriously. Those who did called the multiple- 
voting scheme undemocratic. Hunt replied by saying that he wasn’t recom- 
mending the constitution for the United States, but for underdeveloped 
nations where the rich and powerful tend to get all the power anyhow. Grad- 
uated voting, he said, might provide a degree of limitation. 

Even so, Hunt apparently took this criticism to heart, for he has now 
revised the constitution to limit the number of extra votes to five. This interim 
arrangement will last only until a brand-new charter, now in preparation, 
is presented in a new work that will be titled Yourtopia. 

Although no nation has shown any interest in adopting his constitution, 
Hunt keeps trying. Within a few weeks of Vietnam’s elections last fall, he 
had the constitution translated into Vietnamese and sent to every member 
of the constituent assembly. 

Since Alpaca, Hunt has published two less significant works. Fabians 
Fight Freedom contains warmed-over allegations of treason and moral turpi- 
tude. Why Not Speak? is a useful handbook on public speaking, based on 
the author’s experiences. It includes several masterpieces of oratory, includ- 
ing Hunt’s address on the occasion of the unveiling of a wax figure of Mac- 
Arthur at the Texas State Fairgrounds. 

A couple of years ago Hunt began writing a newspaper column, Hunt 
for Truth. It is carried by eighty dailies and weeklies. Hunt is proud of the 
fact that they think well enough of it to pay for it. “I am the best writer 
I know,” he has said, “except that I’m slow.” Hunt usually dictates the col- 
umn to one of his three secretaries. Sometimes Hunt strikes a charming, 
homely note that no ghost could provide. 

It is Hunt’s belief that adult audiences that would snooze through the 
most impassioned address by their worthiest peers will listen attentively to 
brief patriotic speeches by young men and women. To test this theory last 
year he began a project called “teen teams.” Squads of adolescent talkers are 
being sent to Elks Clubs and Baptist suppers in Texas, Oklahoma and Cali- 
fornia, and Hunt is enthusiastic about results. 

I heard one of these speeches. One afternoon Hunt presented an attrac- 
tive dark-haired girl named June Maynard, a summer employee of his com- 
pany. Slender, budding June, with an earnest smile, gave me what [ later 
found out was speech No. 1 from the book of samples that Hunt has prepared. 

“Patriotism, liberty, freedom are names for a philosophy the story of 
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which is not being properly told,” she said. “We teen-agers can tell this story 
and tell it most effectively. And that, with your help, is what we intend to 
do! [Here the text contained the direction, ‘Look intently at the audience.’ | 
Will you help us?” 

Hunt asked me what I thought. I told him that the effect was inde- 
scribable. 

In his writings, Hunt has devised a couple of new terms. One is “con- 
structive.” He uses it to describe himself and the policies he advocates, and 
invariably signs his letters, “constructively yours.” A constructive, in the 
Hunt lexicon, is a conservative without the old-fogy, mossback connotations. 
The second is “the mistaken.” It takes in the numberless people who don’t 
agree with him. 

Extremists of the right and left usually get on with each other pretty 
well; they reserve their deepest scorn for weak-kneed moderates who keep 
looking for a way to avoid Armageddon. Their refusal to stand up and be 
counted, Hunt says, does more harm than the far left. He believes there is 
no excuse for the way such men as the Rockefeller brothers and Henry Ford 
II, who had the beneficial influence of their grandfathers, have let the side 
down. 

The lamentable drift to the left among the rich all over the country 
except, possibly, in Texas, is explained by another Hunt theory: that the 
Communists plant red-tainted nurses alongside their cribs when they are 
young, and party-lining mistresses in their playrooms when they are old. “It 
has happened again and again,” he said. 

At one point I asked Hunt why, since his beliefs seemed hardly dis- 
tinguishable from those of the John Birch Society, he had never joined that 
organization. The inability of various elements of the far right to work 
together, I suggested, had sharply reduced its influence. 

Hunt said that in fact he had been invited by Robert Welch, the founder 
of the society, to attend its organizational meeting at a motel in Indianapolis 
in December, 1958. Even earlier, Hunt said, he had been asked to attend 
an abortive meeting Welch arranged in St. Louis. Hunt declined both times. 


“T kind of felt Welch should have joined me,” he said. 


In his psychoanalytical study of history, Life Against Death, Norman 
O. Brown writes: “Freudian theory derives character from repressed perverse 
sexual trends; the prudential calculating character (the ideal type of Homo 
economicus) 1s an anal character. . . . Prudential calculation as such is an 
anal trait; the theory of the anal character is a theory of what Max Weber 
called the capitalist spirit, and not just of deviant exaggerations such as the 
ieatcyey mid 

Interpreting Marx, he adds, “The desire for money takes the place of all 
genuinely human needs. Thus the apparent accumulation of wealth is really 
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the improverishment of human nature, and its appropriate morality is the 
renunciation of human nature and desires—asceticism.”’ 
For medieval man the natural oil sinks, the flatulent gases that oozed 


from the earth, stinking of sulfur and set afire by lightning, were taken as | 


infallible proof of the devil’s infernal kingdom below. His artists painted the 


devil black, the color of filth and corruption—and of oil, which is itself the | 


product of organic decay. 

“Experience taught Luther,” says Brown, “that the Devil is lord of this 
world—the experience of his age, the waning Middle Ages, and the rise of 
capitalism. All around him Luther felt the irresistible attraction and power 
of capitalism, and interpreted it as the Devil’s final seizure of power in this 
world, therefore foreshadowing Christ’s Second Coming and the Devil’s final 
overthrow. .. .” 

Hunt, too, has often knocked or at least deemphasizes the pleasures of 
being a billionaire. “A man who has $200,000 is about as well off, for all 
practical purposes, as I am,” he has said. He has referred to money, more- 
over, as simply a device to make bookkeeping convenient. “Money as money 


is nothing,” he has declared. On another occasion Hunt said he would almost _ 


enjoy losing his billions for the fun of trying to accumulate them again. “T 
don’t take any pride in money, but I do get a lot of satisfaction out of accom- 
plishment,” he has said. 

On the other hand, he refuses to think the worse of himself because he 
happens to have a lot of money. “People can reach a point of being ashamed 


that they’ve prospered,” he has said, “as if they have been selfish.” Despite _ 
his riches, he has refused to stop doing his part to advance the free-enterprise — 


system. “Everything I do,” he is fond of saying, “I do for a profit.” 

Nor can he bring himself to lighten his burden. His benefactions are 
extraordinarily well-controlled. To explain his attitude, he has devised 
several complementary theories. “I’m not going to bribe people to maintain 
their liberty,” sums up one. Another is that philanthropy calls attention to 
great wealth and thus helps the Communists. A third is that the flickering 
flame of enterprise and initiative can be smothered by charity. And, as a 
practical matter, Hunt finds that virtually all of the institutions that might 
be candidates for his bounty are red-tinged. 

Southern Methodist University, for example, is ordinarily thought of as 
a pillar of conservative respectability in Dallas. Hunt himself sent several of 
his children there. But as a recipient of his generosity it fails to measure up 
because it hired someone whose record in the State Department Hunt dis- 
approves of. 

Not long ago, a group of people in Ramsey, Illinois, Hunt’s birthplace, 
decided to restore the country church where, coincidentally, Hunt’s father 
had worshiped. Hunt’s sister, the only other of his parents’ children who 
survives, told them she was certain H. L. would be glad to help. He did, 
sending a check for $5. 
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But even if his charitable impulses are not highly developed, Hunt need 
not reproach himself for having made his colossal fortune out of the blood 
and sweat of others. There are no slaving women or children, no beaten 
strikers, no poisoned factory workers in his past. The laws governing the 
ownership of oil in this country, its use and taxation, may be unwise and 
unjust—most nations of the world reserve the ow nership of subsurface min- 
erals to the central government—but it seems unreasonable to expect Hunt to 
want them changed. 

So, although it is fashionable to regard Hunt as a great menace, I came 
to think of him as an amiable old devil, mildly eccentric perhaps, but hardly 
doing any more that reflecting the political notions of a hard-shell Republi- 
can of the Taft or Coolidge era. Where, I asked myself, could he have become 
a liberal of, say, the Chester Bowles persuasion, It was unlikely he had ever 
met a liberal until he was past sixty-five. And as far as making mischief 
went, I shuddered to think what might have happened if George Wallace, 
the nervous Alabama governor, or Barry Goldwater had had Hunt’s all-out 
financial support in 1964. Suppose, too, that Hunt took it into his head to 
bankroll the Ku Klux Klan or the Minutemen or some other nut organization. 
All things considered, it was probably better that he kept the rubber band 
on his bankroll. 

Hunt has lived in Dallas since 1937, when he bought the home he still 
occupies. It is an inexact copy of Mount Vernon, slightly larger than the 
original, that occupies a ten-acre tract in one of the city’s finest residential 
sections. It has been assumed that Hunt is demonstrating his patriotism by 
occupying a house modeled on George Washington’s residence, but the fact 
is that he got it at a distress price, $60,000 or thereabout. 

The Hunts lived quietly. His own inclination was to preserve his 
privacy. Oilmen have never taken a leading part in the management of Dallas’ 
affairs and Hunt’s extensive holdings often took him out of the city for 
long periods. 

In 1955 Hunt’s quiet, patient wife suffered a stroke. Hunt and their 
six children flew with her in a chartered DC-6 to the Mayo Clinic, where she 
died within a few days. It was perhaps the only time in Hunt’s thrifty life 
that he didn’t go tourist. 

Five of the children are married. They have made Hunt a grandfather 
many times. Two of his sons, Nelson Bunker Hunt and William Herbert 
Hunt, are officials in his oil ventures. The husbands of his two daughters also 
work for him. Lamar Hunt, the youngest son, is president of the Kansas City 
Chiefs of the American Football League. 

However, it is the enduring sorrow of Hunt’s life that his oldest child 
and namesake, Haroldson Lafayette Hunt III, can take no part in all this. 
The son, who is called Hassie, is forty-eight years old, a somewhat younger- 
looking replica of his father, right down to the shabby blue suit and bow tie. 
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From the time Hassie was nineteen, just out of Culver Military Academy, — 
until he was commissioned in the Army in World War IL and assigned to help _ 
straighten out Nationalist China’s petroleum-supply problems, he and his — 
father worked as a team. 

Again and again Hunt told me, “Hassie is the smartest man I ever knew. 
. . . Nobody knew more about the oil business than Hassie. . . . Hassie 
just knew where the oil was. . . . Hassie didn’t drill any dry holes at all. 
. . . I never guaranteed any deals for him and by the time he was twenty- 
four he had production of his own of 10,000 barrels a day.” 

But in 1946 Hassie suffered an emotional breakdown. Despite extensive 
treatment and, finally, surgery, he has not yet fully recovered. Hunt is con- 
vinced that eventually Hassie’s health will be restored. Against that day the 
office suite next to his remains furnished but unoccupied, with Hassie’s name — 
on the bronze plaque on the door. 

Hassie lives quietly in a cottage next to the pool on the Hunt property. 
Most evenings he comes up to the house with his paid companion, a lively, 
attractive blonde girl, for dinner. He is quiet and amiable and vague. Hunt 
says he is worth $250,000,000. 

In 1957, Hunt married Mrs. Ruth Ray Wright, a divorcée whom he 
had met many years before while she was working in the Hunt Oil Company’s 
office in Shreveport. She is an attractive, full-figured, dark-haired woman, 
probably thirty years younger than her husband. She is deferential to him, 
infinitely obliging, thoroughly “sweet,” as they say down there. 

It was probably her softly voiced suggestion, and possible intimations 
of mortality, that caused Hunt to calm down. All at once, it seemed, he 
quit gambling and drinking, even cigar smoking, and joined the Baptist 
Church. 

In his new mood of domesticity, he adopted Mrs. Wright’s four attrac- 
tive children. He showers the second family with as much pride and affection 
as if they were his own. The two oldest are married now, but Swanee and 
June Hunt still live at home. They undoubtedly have much to be grateful for 
in being heiresses to the richest man in the United States, but at times it’s no 
bed of roses. Daddy keeps drafting them for his pet projects. They are 
pillars of the teen-speakers program. When Alpaca was published they 
had to sing a song he wrote at a soiree at a Dallas bookstore. To the tune of 
Doggie in the Window, it went: 

How much is that book in the window? 
That one that says all the smart things. 
How much is that book in the window? 
I do hope to learn all it brings. 

Alpaca! Fifty cents! 

Such outings are the exception, though. The Hunts still live quietly 
and seldom entertain. The house is attractively, but not grandly, furnished, 
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in a mixture of the antique and the merely old. Hunt is proud of his Oriental 
rugs, and they are in fact beautiful. One suspects that he is pleased in part 
because they, like the house, were a bargain. A Frederic Remington painting 
of an Indian encampment hangs in his study. He enjoys just standing and 
looking at it. “I don’t know about you,” he said one night, “but I think that’s 
just about as pretty as a picture can be.” 

Hunt generally is up by eight o’clock. He goes to his office six days a 
week, driving himself in a deluxe Oldsmobile 98, one of a half-dozen cars 
on the place. It is the most expensive model he has ever owned. During the 
Fifties one of his trademarks was a battered black Plymouth. 

His health is good and he keeps himself in shape, using a belt vibrating 
machine and a sunlamp. Hunt has been described as a health-food nut, but 
I thought his precautions not unreasonable for a man whose attitude seems 
to be that if he can’t take it with him he ain’t a-goin’. He eats no white sugar, 
white flour or saturated fats. His whole-grain bread is baked in his kitchen 
from wheat grown in Deaf Smith County, where the water has a naturally 
large amount of fluorine. 

Because Hunt prefers this diet to the food available at the Petroleum 
Club, he usually takes a light luncheon of a sandwich and fruit with him to 
the office to eat at his desk. One Christmas his stepchildren gave him a supply 
of the brown-paper bags he uses for the lunch with the printed label, “H. L. 
Hunt Gourmet Lunch.” 

No cocktails or wines are served in the Hunt household, and guests are 
hable to find his rigid adherence to the principles of sensible diet somewhat 
depressing. On both evenings I dined with him the entree was meat loaf. 
Hunt washed it down with a variety of vegetable and fruit juices while he 
listened to Life Line on the table radio. 

Hunt seldom goes to the movies or watches television. He used to read 
a book in a couple of hours, he says, but has slowed down recently to the 
point where it hardly seems worth the trouble. He still enjoys music and sing- 
ing, and when the Metropolitan Opera comes to Dallas on its spring tour, he 
usually attends all of its performances. 

Most nights the Hunts are in bed by ten o’clock, but as it happened, on 
one of the nights I was staying with them, Mrs. Hunt received a telephone 
call from the minister of her church in Idabel, Oklahoma, where she was 
born. He said that he had brought a group of his older Sunday-school chil- 
dren to sight-see in Dallas and asked if they might come out to use the 
swimming pool. 

The hour was late and Mrs. Hunt had not been feeling well, but she 
kept trillmg, “Wonderful,” and “Oh, yes, do come. It’s no trouble at all,” 
until I came to believe that she meant it. 

When the Oklahomans finally left and Hunt switched out the pool 
lights, I recalled a conversation I had had the day before with Ray Hunt, a 
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pleasant young man who graduated in June of 1965 from S.M.U. We had 
been talking about the family sing-alongs that the Hunts like to have in the 
evening. “Get Mom and Dad to sing Just Plain Folks for you,” he had said. 
“Tt’s their favorite song.” 

So I asked them to sing it, and they did, she in a light choir-singer’s 


soprano and the richest man in the country in a quavering tenor, out there — 


on the porch of their white-columned house, under the yellow Texas moon. 


“To a mansion in the city 

Came a couple old and gray 

To see the son who left them years before. 
He had prospered and grown wealthy 
Since a youth he left his home. 

Now his life was one of pomp and show. 


“But coolly did he greet them 

For his friends stood by his side 

Who'd often heard him speak of home so grand. 
As the old man sadly gazed at him 

He said with simple pride 

While he gently took his dear wife by the hand. 


“We are just plain folks, 

Your mother and me. 

Just plain folks 

Like our own folks used to be. 

As our presence seems to grieve you, 
We will go away and leave you. 
We are sadly out of place here 
Cause we're just plain folks.” 


by David Halberstam 


Return to Vietnam 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE | 


ONE OF THE GREAT exports of South Vietnam has always been American — 


optimism, but this time I thought when I returned that it would be at least 
tempered; there would be an end of illusion, a knowledge perhaps of just how 
dark the tunnel really is. But we flew into Tan Son Nhut and the scenes 
were familiar: the jetliner waiting too long on the tarmac, its air condition- 


ing off, then the waiting room with the American AID men come out to_ 
welcome their new arrivals and steer them past all the waiting Vietnamese — 
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at immigration. Finally I got through customs and Mert Perry, an old 
friend, five years here and one of the very best reporters in town, met me 
and assured me I was wrong: the illusions still exist. When you pay $30 
billion a year you buy at least a fair share of illusions. 

We drove downtown and checked into the American press office. 
Perry introduced me to Barry Zorthian, the chief press officer. While we 
were talking, Perry asked Zorthian: “Say, Barry, what’s all this crap Komer 
[the chief of pacification, rank of ambassador, six photos of Lyndon Johnson 
on his office wall] is putting out about the war being over in six months?” 

Zorthian is a real pro, a very tough operator, and I think he has many 
changes of speed for different reporters. For people like Perry and me he 
didn’t want that kind of optimism, he wanted it more controlled, an opti- 
mism that recognizes all the problems but triumphs anyway. “I don’t think 
Bob said that . . . ,” he began. 

“No, goddamnit,” Perry said. “He’s told it to a couple friends of mine. 
Different friends. Six months.” 

Zorthian began again: “Well, what I think Bob meant is that the con- 
ventional war phase would be over in six months, you know. They’ve got 
one good campaign in them.” 

That night a group of us, experienced reporters here, went out to a 
restaurant in Cholon. The subject of the Komer-Zorthian quotes came up. 
Everyone boggled, and reminisced about the last campaign and its lineal 
antecedents: the dernier quart @heure [for the French] . . . the corner 
being turned .. . home by Christmas 1965. Then one of the group picked up 
the inevitable box of toothpicks always in the Vietnamese restaurants and 
spilled them all over the table. “Each toothpick,” he said, “represents one 
French or American spokesman who over the last twenty-one years has said 
they have one last campaign in them.” 

I have never been a dove or a hawk—few reporters who have spent any 
length of time here are. When I was here in 1962 and 1963 I be- 
longed to a group of reporters who thought the war was worth winning but 
who doubted the effectiveness of the fight against the enemy and sensed the 
seed of failure in our own efforts. That group was roundly attacked by 
American officialdom for being too pessimistic, but in retrospect I think 
the great sin was that we were not pessimistic enough. 

More than three years later, I still think the enemy is a real one. I think 
the evidence is more complete than ever that Hanoi has controlled this war 
since 1957, but now I doubt our capacity to win. The important things 
in talking about Vietnam now are: Can the war be won? Do we have the 
resources to win, and can we really afford these resources? People here now 
are talking about reorganizing the Vietnamese Army, just as they did six 
years ago. But it is very late here, the fabric is strained at home now, and 
what guarantee is there that the Vietnamese Army can be reorganized, or 
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that it will make any difference? Can you have a fine young army in a rotting 
society? 

The morality of this war has always been mutually ugly. We are wag- 
ing a very tough war, and the enemy has waged a tough war on its own 
people since 1945, when Vo Nguyen Giap systematically murdered hun- 
dreds of non-Communist nationalists so that the choice for Vietnamese would 
be the Vietminh or the French. So the questions have become more pragmatic 
than moral. “The only difference between Richard Russell and me,” Senator 
Fulbright is reported to have said recently, “is that he thinks the war can 
be won.” Or as Senator Symington said of both Fulbright and Russell, “They 
went into the woods separately and came out holding hands.” 

So is the war being won? 

The answer is yes it is, and no it isn’t. On those occasions when we can 
use our massive power, those rare instances when our main force units find 
their main force units, our power is decisive, and there is more often than 
not a victory.* Similarly in those areas which we choose to saturate with 
American troops, the Vietcong must move back, and in that specially pro- 
tected, hothouse atmosphere a kind of pacification takes place. But the sense 
one finally gets is of the fragility of the situation rather than the permanence. 
It may be that to a particular American general, five months into his twelve 
months’ tour, the progress of the war in his zone is a final and concrete en- 
tity, but to an experienced Indochina hand there is more hesitance. Progress 
at a given moment is a fleeting experience unless it is brought about by the 
deep-rooted desire of the Vietnamese peasants themselves. That is why I 
am so pessimistic, for the other war, the nation building, helping the Viet- 
namese to help themselves, has not changed. 

There is no doubt that the arrival of half a million Americans here 
has brought considerable military progress to Vietnam. In 1965 the Arvin 
(Vietnamese Army) had been defeated and the country was the Vietcong’s 
to take. The Americans instead came and have fought well. Even General 
Westmoreland’s critics—and their number is increasing—praise him for the way 
he imposed a growing American commitment on a very weak base, ma- 
neuvered his troops, and staved off defeat. 

Nor is there any doubt of the massive power we have accumulated 
here. The mind boggles at the firepower an infantry company possesses. If 
anything we may have too much firepower, and with it there may be too 


* The exception to this would be the area near the Demilitarized Zone, where we 
have repeated French mistakes and placed Marines in static outposts within artillery 
range of the North Vietnamese. There the Marines are taking a terrible pounding and 
quite heavy casualties from the enemy with very little hope of the situation changing. 
In effect we are giving away one of our greatest advantages—our mobility—and permit- 
ting them one they usually lack—artillery—in a sad repeat of history. Worse, the United 
States seems paralyzed by its own mistakes. Recently Westmoreland told Time magazine 
Con Thien was a “Dienbienphu in reverse.” 
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much of a tendency not to come to grips with the more subtle problems of 
the war. The Vietcong and the regular North Vietnamese units have been 
hurt, and at times hurt badly, although it would be a great mistake to under- 
estimate, as Westerners traditionally have, the enemy's resilience and dura- 
bility, his ability to recover from his wounds, and his passion to keep coming. 

The Americans here talk a good deal about rooting out the Vietcong 
infrastructure, the invisible shadow government which is the Communist 
key to local success. Yet it is frankly admitted that the infrastructure has 
barely been touched. Thus while the enemy has lost bodies, it has not lost 
its apparatus, which is a very important distinction. Hence the real power 
of the Vietcong has not been affected. 

The escalation of the war has escalated the pressure the Vietcong are 
putting on the population. They no longer have the luxury of working side 
by side with the peasants in the field, nor do they have the Ngo Dinh Diem 
government to help them with their own recruiting as in the old days. The 
VC are inflicting higher taxes on the population, recruiting boys at younger 
and younger ages. A friend of mine who has always been a dissenter from 
official optimism feels that the most striking change in the last two years has 
been the weakening of the Vietcong. “In 1963 and 1964 they controlled 
50 per cent of the population, and they did it while being liked,” he said, 
“and now they are down to about 25. The important thing, of course, is 
that the South Vietnamese government has not been able to move into the 
vacuum, there’s been no real government pickup. But there’s no doubt of the 
problems the VC face—a couple of years ago if I were a young Vietnamese 
boy Id have gone with the VC, but now it’s different. They’re putting a lot 
of pressure on the population too. They’ve lost some of their mystique.” 

(It should be noted that this has been done at a very high price to the 
Vietnamese peasants. In the Delta, for instance, the Vietcong has been hurt, 
but not by an aggressive Vietnamese Army searching out and waiting at 
night for VC units, but rather by constant bombing and shelling of those 
villages not controlled by the government, so that finally life becomes un- 
bearable. The people either drift out of the villages toward government-con- 
trolled areas, or sleep at night, not in their huts, but in the paddies themselves 
to escape the shelling. Thus they no longer welcome the Vietcong into 
their villages, and when they come into the government areas, they say, yes, 
we understand why you are shelling us, yes, we know it’s the Vietcong’s 
fault; but I have my doubts about what they really feel and what the final 
political outcome of this will be. In the past, methods such as this have 
come back to haunt us.) 

Yet for that reason our task seems immense. If the mythmakers with the 
fine speeches—a Vietnamese war which can finally only be won by Vietnam- 
ese—are right, and I think they are, then anyone with a serious knowledge of 
this country must be more pessimistic than ever. For the easy way of build- 
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ing a nation is to rally behind a popular national figure. There was one rare 
chance when Diem fell and Duong Van Minh, the only truly popular figure 
in the South, took over. That missed chance is a landmark. Now if anything 
effective is going to be done, it will be the hard w ay. 

The society is rotten, tired, and numb. It no longer cares. Twenty-one 
years of the war, of first the French and then Diem, have weakened the 
Vietnamese deeply. The sons are more corrupt than the fathers. The few 
patriots increasingly withdraw from the society and the struggle. The fine 
young men do not want to die in the U Minh forest; they want to drive 
their “Hondas, get their draft deferments, and sit in the cafés. We are not 
building a nation. 


Il 

Before I came back I was assured again and again by people who had 
been in Vietnam more recently that I w ould never recognize it, that it was 
not the same country. The American presence was so great. And yes, there 
are Cam Ranh Bay, and the endless Long Binh military complex outside 
Saigon, trucks, generators, barracks, helicopters as far as the eye can see. 
There is American television, and one sees American troops still in combat 
gear watching Combat, and a blonde weather girl pointing at the map of 
the United States and saying “Los Angeles is clear and sunny . . . ,” and 
most Vietnamese seem to have Batman T-shirts for their kids. And there is 
a strip of bars in Bien Hoa so long that one American there calls it Tijuana 
East, with sign after sign offering car wasn. (The Vietnamese are ingenious 
that w ay. One friend e mine has a song which goes, “Baby, won’t you wash 
my car.’’) All these are signs of Americanization, but what finally struck me 
was how little had really changed here. 

For it is the essential problems of this society that have not changed. 
They are the same problems, virtually insoluble, caused by the same terrible 
historical truths. The government of Vietnam is largely meaningless to its 
citizens. The rare good province chief or district chief is talked about avidly 
in the American Mission. (Perhaps Romney was sent to see him.) Yet it is 
a fact of life that most province and district chiefs are corrupt and incompe- 
tent. There is talk of i improvement in the Vietnamese Army, yet it is w idely 
known that the Arvin is still poorly led and barely motivated. Its officers 
represent a microcosm of existing privilege i in Vietnam. It does not change, 
perhaps because it cannot change and let in new blood—but unless it does it 
is dooming itself to its own defeat. 

The pacification program, known periodically as The Other War, heir 
apparent to a long line of programs tried, programs vaunted, programs 
praised, programs failed—agrovilles, strategic hamlets, spreading oil slicks, 
national priority areas—is a study in the past. At very best there is creeping 
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pacification. Pacification, of course, is always difficult. The social and political 
problems which the Americans can avoid when they simply are fighting the 
war and killing VC suddenly reappear when we try to create something 
here. 

There are Americans here who have become over the past five or six 
years good but bitter diagnosticians. They know the reasons the programs 
have failed in the past, and the best of them fear the same failures rising again 
out of the same causes. They are angry but powerless. The ones in the field 
are angry at the Americans in Saigon; Saigon does not get them any leverage. 
Perhaps Saigon is angry at the top Vietnamese, and privately shares the 
frustration of the field. 

Yet the pressure from Washington is greater than ever, pressure which 
produces the optimism, coonskins, yes, coonskins, to be hunted and tacked 
to walls, and the sooner the better. Progress is reported here as certain as 
the tide, and the tide comes in each day at the exact hour of the daily press 
briefing. 

The third day I was here I went to a briefing by a high pacification 
official. He began by saying that Quang Ngai province was going to be the 
success story of 1967, and to mark his words: Quang Ngai. Even as he 
was talking the Vietcong were walking into Quang Ngai and freeing twelve 
hundred prisoners from the jail there. He was saying this pacification pro- 
gram, his pacification program, was different from the other pacification 
programs, because this time we had the resources. 

I thought to myself, My God, man, didn’t they tell you about the 
strategic hamlet program, how the province chiefs used to choke to death 
on resources, how they were afraid to stand out on the little airstrips for 
fear of being buried alive by resources tumbling out of the sky: barbed 
wire, bricks, pigs, rat killers, pig fatteners, mosquito killers, snowplows? 
In those days I talked with one British expert on Malaya, and he said there 
was one thing which bothered him about this war: too much in the way 
of resources, too many material goods. He had never seen so much gear in 
his life, stuff going to rust and rot, being black-marketed, creating all the 
wrong attitudes in the Vietnamese. 

The day after the briefing I was with one of the rival pacification 
workers, a competent American professional who had spent four years here. 
He recounted his past year: more of the same Vietnamese apathy, American 
indifference to his pleas, faking of provincial operations, increased corruption 
by his Vietnamese counterpart, resources not reaching their destination, his 
counterpart’s interest in his own building business. 

The American had documented it all, handed in his report, and for a 
brief time the job of his Vietnamese counterpart was in the balance, and 
then he was given it back. “I’m going to stay in this country until I see 
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that son of a bitch in jail,” the American said. “Pacification,” he said, ‘what 
the hell is pacification? You find it.” Then he added: “We are losing. We 
are going to lose. We deserve to lose.” 


III 

There is a reason for all these problems. It is not simple happenstance, 
although some Americans here think it is. One knowledgeable American 
colonel thinks it is just bad luck catching up with the Americans: we had 
fine commanders and leaders in the World War II and Korea, and now we 
have fallen short in American leadership. If only Westy or Taylor or Lodge 
had been a real leader, had really put the blowtorch to old Ky, made him get 
with our program and stay with it, things would be different. 

There is much subsurface criticism of Westmoreland here, particularly 
among experienced Americans, because they feel in large part he has abdi- 
cated his responsibilities with the Vietnamese. The job was just too tough, 
and so he preferred to work with the Americans, which was natural enough. 
Push an American button and an American jumps; push a Vietnamese button 
and then push it again. And then again. 

Certainly Westmoreland accepts too much at face value what the 
Vietnamese say they are doing, and he is too eager to impress on reporters 
his own debatable view of the quality of Vietnamese troops. But at this 
late hour he cannot make the Vietnamese do what they really don’t want to 
do. And so because the Americans were easier to work with and because 
the problems were so immediate—imminent defeat—he worked with the 
Americans and the situation of the Vietnamese military remained unchanged. 

But the frustrations go so very deep. They are the product of the 
colonial era and the divisions brought about by the French-Indochina war, 
and to a much lesser degree the Diem era, both of which saw the destruction 
of anti-Communist nationalism. We are prisoners of that time now, more 
than we know. All of our failings, I think, are traced back to then. The enemy 
has had a revolution, and we, failing to have one, have tried to compensate 
for it piecemeal. But we have never really changed the order of the society. 
Rather, our presence, despite our words and our good intentions, has tended 
to confirm and strengthen the existing order. 

The French-Indochina war divided this country in a more important way 
than the separation at the seventeenth parallel. In the process of driving the 
French out of Vietnam, the Vietminh—Communist led and Communist dom- 
inated—captured the nationalism of the country. They drove the white man 
out and they appealed to the highest aspirations of the best young Vietnamese 
of a whole generation. There was no choice; it was French or Vietminh. If 
later some of these same Vietnamese became disillusioned because of the dom- 
inance of the Communists, the apparatus and the system survived. 

The Communists had not only driven out the French, and developed a 
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new and cunning type of warfare, they had also brought the best men in their 
ranks to the fore. They offered hopes to the peasants, they released something 
latent and very powerful in the country, and they broke down petty divisions 
until finally that which united them was stronger than that which divided 
them. 

One of the most telling stories from the first Indochina war is recounted 
in Jean Lartéguy’s The Centurions. A French officer by the name of Glatigny, 
just overrun and defeated at Dienbienphu, sees his enemy counterpart for the 
first time: 

No canvas shoes on his feet and his toes wriggled voluptuously in 

the warm mud of the shelter. Glatigny’s reaction was that of a regular 

officer. He could not believe that this ha que squatting on his haunches 

and smoking foul tobacco was, like him, a battalion commander with 

the same rank and the same responsibilities as his own. This was one of 

the officers of the 308th Division, the best unit in the People’s Army. It 

was this peasant from the paddy fields who had beaten him, Glatigny, 

the descendant of one of the great military dynasties of the West, for 

whom war was a profession and the only purpose in life. . . 

The other day I interviewed a Vietnamese lieutenant colonel who had 
recently defected. He came from a stock slightly above that of peasant. His 
father had been something of a low-level medicine man. Although he had been 
a Vietminh since 1945, he had spoken with a slightly different accent and 
dressed a little better than some of the others at first, and though he excelled 
in combat he was sure that his lack of true peasant origin had been held a 
little against him—perhaps if he had been a pure peasant, he said, he would be 
a general now... . 

Equally important in these years was what happened on our side. Our 
Vietnamese, by and large, had fought under the French. The enemy had rev- 
olutionaries; we had functionaries with functionary mentalities. Our high of- 
ficers were former French corporals. 

Things which divided men below the seventeenth parallel were far more 
powerful than the things which united them. The nearest enemy was the real 
one; the Communists were an enemy, but they were distant, and there were 
the French and then the Americans to hold them off. 

Under Diem and for a long time afterward no book could be published 
here which told at all about any Vietnamese struggle against the French. To 
this day, despite the talk of revolution, a Vietnamese who collaborated with 
the French can get a job with the Americans or his own government much 
more easily than anyone who had fought against the French but had become 
disillusioned. The Americans push hard for a Chieu Hoi center for defectors, 
but they admit privately it is almost impossible to integrate any ranking de- 
fector into the open society here on anything above a cabdriver level. The 
Army in the South, rather than having any national purpose, is riddled with 
intrigues and divisions. 
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I talked with another high-level defector, a major, and asked what he 
could do if given an Arvin battalion. “I could command a division in North 
Vietnam,” he answered. “I have the ability to do that. But a platoon here, 
even a squad, I could not do that. What can you do? They have no pur- 
pose.” 

But if the troubles go back to the French, we can no longer blame them. 
When I was here in 1962 there was a tendency to blame everything on the 
French legacy of training, of tactics, of civil service. Now, however, we have 
been here long enough on our own. The French are a vanishing scapegoat. 

Near Danang not too long ago one of the foremost figures of American 
television was talking to a tough little French female photographer. He 
started talking about an area where he saw some improvement since his last 
visit. No, she quickly disabused him, it was not good in that area, it was get- 
ting worse. So he discussed another area. Again she disabused him. Finally he 
raised his eyes to the sky and said, “Well, I guess the only answer then is 
to give the whole country back to the French.” 

“No, no, monsieur,” she said. “You sleep in your own shit.” 

One of the smartest Americans in the Embassy, spelling out the progress 
the Americans had made here since 1965—the dead VC, the improved se- 
curity in certain areas—told me, ‘““The VC are hurting and they’re licking their 
wounds, real hurts and real wounds this time. This time we’re really getting 
to them. The trouble is that every single thing that’s taking place here is di- 
rectly attributable to the presence of half a million Americans.” 

Was there anything local that was viable? I asked him. 

“No,” he said, “I don’t think so. We can go into an area and improve 
the security. Pacify if you want to call it that. But then pull the American 
boots out of the area and it would go Red in a week.” 


IV 

Recently the American Mission, realizing that among the longest-suffer- 
ing people in this country were the Arvin veterans, decided to do something 
to improve their morale and at the same perhaps improve the society. The 
Mission decided to offer 120 four-year scholarships to colleges in the United 
States for deserving veterans, with a full English-language course thrown in. 
It was a widely praised idea in Mission circles, and no one really minded that 
it came from the Americans and not the Vietnamese. And the Vietnamese 
were enthusiastic. 

The idea was taken to the Ministry of Education, which shortly presented 
the Americans with a list of 120 deserving veterans. Just by chance someone 
at the Mission checked out the list—Americans are learning to do that these 
days—and found that any relationship between those nominated and veterans 
was purely coincidental. All 120 were simply brothers, cousins, friends, 
creditors, debtors of people in the ministry. 
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Then the Americans went to veterans’ groups themselves and advertised 
in the newspapers. Eventually the deserving recipients were found and chosen, 
and off they went to America. The Mission congratulated itself, both on the 
idea and on catching the fake list, and it was not until several weeks later 
that someone found out that each veteran had been forced to pay a bribe of 
40,000 piastres (six months’ pay at the very least) in order to get his passport 
so he could leave. 

This corruption works from the top down, from the corps commander 
selling everything in his area, the corruption of venality, to the poor school- 
teacher making only 1,400 piastres a month, selling questions and answers 
to exams to all of her students, making an additional 8,000 piastres a month 
—all to offset the terrible inflation, the corruption of survival. It is very bad 
and getting worse. Each day in the Vietnamese government and the Vietna- 
mese Army it is a little more likely that if a position is any good it must 
be bought. 

We have created a new class here, at a time when men are supposed to 
go out and die for their country. We are rewarding all the wrong values, the 
grafters, the black marketeers, the 20 percenters. There are some in the 
American Mission who believe that worrying about Asian corruption 1s 
naive, that it is traditional, but I do not think this is true. One of the rea- 
sons for the success of the other side has been its relative lack of corruption. 
The corruption here has long since* passed the marginal phase and now dom- 
inates and indeed paralyzes the society. Unless it is checked and checked 
quickly and ruthlessly it is impossible to win this war. 

Thieu and Ky are reportedly not corrupt, but they are propped up by 
men who are rank with corruption. They can fire one or two generals or 
province chiefs for corruption (usually men not of their cliques—who have 
been a little too blatant, or no longer useful) but although they talk articu- 
lately to the American Ambassador about what a serious problem it is, they 
have shown neither the capacity nor the desire to stop it or punish it. Perhaps 
this is because it goes beyond individuals into the system. 

Cao Van Vien, chief of staff of the Vietnamese armed forces, a favorite 
of the Americans, and his wife, Madame Vien, are deeply involved in the 
system. In the resort city of Vung Tau, Madame Vien has exploited govern- 
ment landholdings and developed buildings which she rents to Americans at a 
total profit of 400,000 piastres, roughly $3,000, a month. In addition she has 
considerable property in Saigon, and manipulates government land on the 


Bien Hoa highway. 


* Corruption has always been a problem here, as has American indifference to it. 
In 1963, when Marine Major General Victor Krulak was assigned by President Kennedy 
to find out whether or not the war was being won, he sent the American military 
command here a questionnaire with about sixty questions. One was: “Is there govern- 
ment corruption?” The answer: “To our knowledge there is not.” 
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Recently a young American, a Vietnamese language officer, was with her 
and some local officials in Vung Tau. She was giving orders on how the dis- 
tributorship for San Miguel beer would be handled. “What was so amazing,” 
he said later, “was not the extent of her financial interest, which was very con- 
siderable, but the flagrancy of it—the absolute indifference to what we thought. 
She knew I spoke Vietnamese and she simply did not give a damn.” (One high 
Mission official, when asked about her, said, “Well, she has been quite forceful 
and successful in her real-estate dealings.’’) 

The province chief of Bien Hoa province, a former airborne officer, is a 
protégé of Vien’s. Bien Hoa is one of the most profitable provinces in the 
country for graft because the Americans at the Long Binh base use it for re- 
laxation. The Americans there have tried to get the province chief on graft 
charges several times, but Vien has intervened for him. The Americans are 
now convinced that Madame Vien is sharing in the Bien Hoa profits. 


Vv 


But Vien is one of the better ones. The corps commanders are the worst, 
particularly in Two, Three, and Four Corps (there is too much fighting these 
days in the First Corps area, near the Demilitarized Zone, for very much 
profiteering). They have become the new warlords of Vietnam, holding a 
certain balance of power which in the past has supported, or not supported, 
the government in Saigon. They buy and sell almost everything conceivable 
and a few things which are inconceivable. 

They sell the province and district chiefs’ jobs: up to three million piastres 
for a province chief’s job; one million or more for a district chief’s job, plus 
of course a monthly kickback, varying from 10,000 piastres a month to 10 
per cent of the chief’s budget. A division commander’s job may cost as much 
as five million piastres. 

The profits vary. Smaller fry make money off what are known here as 
ghost soldiers, the 30 per cent of a unit’ roll which does not exist—dead or 
never existed—but for which the commander still draws money. But the big- 
ger men make the real money off the new construction wave. Everything that 
is built has its take, an immense percentage. Nothing can be done without 
bribery, and the bribes go to the highest officials in the region. 

Then there are the vast amounts of material brought in by the Ameri- 
cans. The docks become a gold mine, as do the bars which the Americans fre- 
quent. One corps commander is the opium king. In the Delta there is massive 
taxation on the rice harvest, which slips out illegally to Cambodia while Viet- 
nam imports most of its rice. Along the Cambodian border there is a thriving 
two-way illicit traffic—rice and beer going out, food, fish, and clothes coming 
in. 

A division commander like Nguyen Van Minh in the 21st Division 
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(lower Delta) will make an agreement at rice harvest time to share the prof- 
its on collected taxes with absentee landlords and thereupon launch opera- 
tions for that purpose. He will share also in the profits of outgoing charcoal 
and of trucking beer and supplies into that area. Minh is the prototype of the 
new Vietnamese officer. He is very popular with the Americans, speaks good 
English, knows American staff styles, and is on the surface quite cooperative. 
In Saigon among the Americans his division is considered a good one. But in 
the area, provincial advisers who are not directly in his chain of command 
feel that he is vastly overrated and that his division does not pursue the Viet- 
cong all that actively. 

The province chiefs make theirs in construction (faked sealed bids, with 
Americans there to watch the surface honesty—one province chief even cre- 
ated his own proxy building company) and local smuggling. In Kien Phong 
and Chau Doc provinces, district chiefs along the border are so wealthy that 
they have to kick back at least 50,000 piastres a month to their superiors. The 
price for certifying that Cambodian fish is indigenous Vietnamese fish is two 
piastres a kilo, and since as much as 20,000 kilos may enter a day, the prof- 
its are very handsome indeed. 

In Bien Hoa, typical of those provinces where there are large numbers of 
Americans, bars are big business: at Tet alone the province chief has made 
an estimated 10 million piastres from the bars. He gets an estimated kickback 
of 10,000 piastres a month from each bar and he periodically extorts more 
by threatening to open new ones. The Americans have documented his cor- 
ruption, but so far he has managed to stay in power. 

And this works down. The assistants to these men, assistant province 
chiefs and district chiefs, buy their jobs and then make the payoffs back by 
selling positions under them. The assistant district chief for security sells po- 
lice jobs and the police get their smaller payoffs at resource checkpoints or 
working the bars. Finally everyone 1s selling something: 5 ,000-piastre bribes 
to get a driver’s license, 20,000 piastres to get a Honda out of the docks, 
6,000 piastres to get a free place on a military aircraft, 50,000 piastres to 
get permission to have a job with the Americans. 

Someone both honest and capable like General Nguyen Duc Thang, 
head of revolutionary development, is almost overwhelmed by this cynicism. 
He is trying to run an honest program, and corruption has become his favor- 
ite subject with visitors. An able Vietnamese friend of mine was offered a 
province in the Delta to run. He went there for a month and was told at the 
end of the month to kick in. He asked where he would find the money. That 
is your problem, the compe commander said. He immediately asked to be re- 
lieved. “It is very bad,” he said. “If you are not one of them you become a 
threat to them and very dangerous. ” The handful of Americans who are fight- 
ing the massive corruption are numbed by the problem now. One of them 
told me, “You fight like hell to get someone removed and most times you fail 
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and you just make it worse than ever. And then on the occasions when you 
win, why hell, they give you someone just as bad who’s a little more careful 
about it. I mean he’s been warned about you, that you’re a little smarter than 
the other long noses, and the guy you had relieved, why they promote him.” 

There was for a time earlier this year an American Mission committee on 
corruption, but it met three times and has not met in six months. The problem 
is so delicate that it can only be handled by the very highest Americans, and 
indeed it is so delicate even there that it may not be discussed in the blunt 
and strong terms which it demands. A real attack on it, and real punishment, 
have yet to come, and there lingers among fair-minded Americans here a good 
deal of doubt that the government has either the desire or the capacity to take 
strong steps. 

Right now there is some talk about a military reorganization which 
would strip the corps commanders of their power, and make the province 
chiefs responsible to the central government. If so, it would be a significant 
step. But as with many other things that are being talked of here, this reform 
has not come. The Ky government in the past has been more notable for 
words than deeds. 

I have described this at length not just because the corruption is so serious 
and so corroding, but also because there is a new and growing Mission view 
of the war, a view which I think is the product of frustration in pacification 
and other nation-building programs. It says, in effect: Military power will not 
win the war alone, and though the government is weak and indeed frequently 
venal, and Arvin is a myth, we Americans are doing so many things, so much 
gear is going into so many places, that relentlessly, almost in spite of ourselves, 
we are producing results. 

“We are smothering them into victory,” one very high official said. The 
failure of the past, this official added, was not just weak people and a weak 
policy, although that is now acknowledged. It was a lack of resources: 
15,000 Americans and a half billion dollars a year simply weren’t enough. 

This is a philosophy that is at times quite well argued here, and it has 
the advantage of admitting the weakness of our Vietnamese. But I am not so 
sure: the failures of the past were deeply tied not so much to lack of re- 
sources—we always had more helicopters than the enemy—but to lack of lead- 
ership, motivation, unity. I am not sure but that the more resources we feed 
into this country, the more we weaken the fiber and the more we corrode 
our own Vietnamese. 

VI 

We flew over the southern part of Long An province. My guide, an ex- 
perienced American here, pointed down to the strange scene: deserted path- 
ways leading nowhere, mud paths leading up to shacks which barely existed, 
a few deserted huts still left. “You know what that is?” he asked. I shook my 
head. 
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“Strategic hamlets,” he said. “All that’s left. You can see the outlines of 
where they used to be, where they built up the mud for paths. Part of the 
scenic beauty of Long An. Vacant since November 3, 1963, the first day 
the new government said they could all go; they left. ’m not even sure they 
waited that long. Those that we controlled, that is, and that was damn few 
enough. Mass desertion. Funny people, they preferred their ancestors’ ashes to 
our barbed wire.” 

I looked down and he was right, there they were. One could still see the 
traces of the paths, neatly laid out, neatly eroding, and it all came back to 
me, the visits to Long An, and the other provinces, the hamlet program, the 
key to success, making the population turn on the enemy, all those fine charts 
showing that we were way ahead of schedule, only X hamlets programmed 
and 3X completed. 

In 1963, when Washington’s confidence about the hamlets mounted and 
doubts mounted in the field, a young American civilian named Earl Young 
came down to take over Long An as province representative. Long An was 
allegedly almost completely government-controlled; Young was appalled 
and quickly told Saigon that 80 per cent of Long An was VC controlled, 
and the war was virtually over in it. It was a report which jarred Saigon’s 
sensitivities, and as a reward for this Paul Reveremanship a two-star American 
general tried to have Young fired. 

Long An is not exactly typical; its problems are more serious, but they are 
not much more serious than other areas. If we cannot make real progress in 
Long An, then we cannot win this country. The area touches on the Plain of 
Reeds on the west, a traditional VC bastion, and it has a long history of VC 
influence and government stupidity. Part of the population, says one Ameri- 
can, does not have a Vietcong infrastructure. It is actually a Vietcong society, 
more than three generations of it. 

What is astounding about Long An is that it sits just south of Saigon, vir- 
tually a suburb—500,000 people in a very rich province. It sat there and al- 
ways got its resources, through 1963, but never got any more than some 
very distant province. Ambassador Lodge, having saved Earl Young his job, 
was unsettled by the idea of the VC controlling what amounted to his back- 
yard. He made Long An a priority area. The 25th Arvin division was 
brought down from the coastal region, and two of its regiments placed there 
with much heralding and exclamation. (There is still much exclamation about 
the 25th, not only that it may be the worst division in the Army, but the 
worst in any army.) But resources did not arrive, local officials were lethargic 
and unsure of their standing, and the 1964 priority failed to succeed. 

Later in 1964 and 1965 Long An became a hop tac area, the spreading 
of oil slicks out from Saigon, the gradual driving back of the enemy. One 
American who was there said: “We knew what we wanted to do, but we 
couldn’t get them to do it. There would be agreement, this was a priority 
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operation and this or that program would be done, and they would nod and 
say yes, and then nothing would happen. You ask me why, I don’t know why. 
If I had known why, I'd have been able to do something. So you'd send 
the word up to Saigon, and the top Americans there would say, “Yes, look, we 
just talked to the Vietnamese about that problem and they’re taking care of 
it—it’s all okay.’ And of course not a damn thing would happen.” 

In 1965, still almost completely Vietcong-controlled, still squeezing 
Saigon, Long An was dubbed a National Priority Area. One American told 
me, “I don’t know what happened to all the other national priority areas, but 
we couldn’t cut it there. It was the same old goddamn story. You could tell 
the story of this country from Long An, like a dying man seeing his whole 
life flash before him. Their battalion commanders, peasants from the area who 
had everything to gain and nothing to lose if the VC won, had a rainbow 
waiting in this war. And up against them our little Arvin officers all from the 
upper or middle class, holding those damn baccalaureates, hating Long An a 
hell of a lot more than I ever did, with nothing to gain if there was a vic- 
tory and a damn lot to lose down here, not wanting a bit to get wounded. 
So they tore us up when we went out. Most of the time the division advisers 
would be reporting how many operations they were on and all these things 
they were doing, and the troops wouldn’t be doing anything at all, just sitting 
around and letting the VC have it free.” 

The National Priority Area never got off the ground there, Long An re- 
mained a particularly ugly sore. By late 1966 it remained as bad as ever (no 
American troops set foot there until September 1966) until by American 
estimates the VC controlled the entire rural province at night and all but 5 
per cent during the daytime. Bridges were out, ferries were out, yet another 
try was made. 

American troops were sent into the area and Colonel Sam Wilson, then 
Lodge’s Mission coordinator, left his high Saigon post to try and oversee all 
operations there. He was somewhat appalled by what he found: “The prov- 
ince chief and the district chiefs do things for the people as if it were some 
form of largess. If a district chief wants to build a marketplace it doesn’t really 
matter whether the village wants it or needs it—that’s what it gets.” But the 
Wilson experiment, started with the best of intentions, floundered too. There 
was always some doubt over just how much control he had over the Ameri- 
can military; and the Vietnamese military was always divided between the 
province chief’s wishes and the division commander’s whims. Finally neither 
high nor low goals were reached. 

Now, in late 1967, Long An is somewhat better. There is what one 
American who knows the past failures calls “marginal improvement or even 
better under difficult conditions.” A brigade and a half of American troops, in 
addition to two Vietnamese regiments, are operating there. The Americans, 
working the difficult terrain, are paying a high price, but have hurt the tough 
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Vietcong battalions in the area. Latest intelligence is that these battalions are 
at about 60 per cent strength, which means that they are still quite effective 
fighting forces. Security is somewhat better and some areas have been opened 
up. 

But the local officials are no better, the Arvin forces are as bad as ever, 
and knowledgeable Americans speak of progress in muted tones, knowing it 
can vanish the next day. In addition, the Americans here—as elsewhere in the 
Delta—are wary of areas where they think local forces have reached an ac- 
commodation with the enemy. One Vietnamese described it to me in Long 
An: “They sit there and make their gentlemen’s agreements. The VC let our 
people know when they want to move and not too much happens. If the boss 
comes down from Tan An, the local commander lets the VC know and the 
province chief arrives. So everyone walks around freely and the chief tells 
the local man what a fine commander he is.” 

Long An is at least without illusions. 


VII 

One of the smaller wars in Vietnam these days is the one taking place 
between the American military command and the American reporters over 
that most time-honored subject, the quality of the Vietnamese Army. To the 
military they are constantly improving. To the reporters, nothing has 
changed. There is the same vast discrepancy between their statistics and their 
actual performances. 

The other day an American officer from Three Corps, the area right 
above Saigon, was brought in to brief reporters on the Arvin units in his area. 
The briefing was standard: the officer patiently and politely went through his 
line about better leadership, better motivation, better morale. But the area is 
close to Saigon and most reporters have friends there; they listened in obvious 
disbelief. After the officer finished his briefing and was moving toward the 
door, one veteran reporter caught him, and asked what could really be done 
to shape Arvin up. “Fire all three goddamn division commanders and two- 
thirds of the regimental commanders,” he said, and walked out the door. 

Yet there are some here who claim that we have one last chance in Viet- 
nam. The history of Vietnam in recent years has been littered with last 
chances. One follows another faithfully. But, say men whose judgment I have 
respected in the past, this is another: we have all the material and we have 
just had an election, and perhaps now all the mistakes can be corrected. Pres- 
ident Thieu will have the power he lacked before and we can get him to do 
these things which all his predecessors have failed to do. Thieu can use power; 
he can crush the little warlords. 

Perhaps so, but one senses in Thieu a clever operator who will play it 
close to his vest. His ability to perform these late miracles is questionable. 
Give him six months, one very high American says. But what is it going to 
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be at the end of it? Something dramatic—or just more statistics and briefings? 

There are a few good things happening, friends of mine in our Mission 
say. At this writing, the National Assembly elections are stirring feelings never 
stirred here before. They are touching basic regional and factional feelings in 
this pluralistic society—and for the first time giving people a sense of represen- 
tation in the government. These developments are certainly to be encouraged, 
for they might be the one thing which could save us in a political showdown 
with the Communists. But, otherwise, they amount to a very small plus in a 
very tired country. 

They say also that there are changes within the Mission; the real dissent- 
ers are getting a better hearing in Mission councils than ever before. Yet there 
is little in what the Mission says, or thinks, to support this hope. I fear for 
the dissenters in the months ahead as the pressure for results intensifies; for 
that kind of pressure does not want to hear dissent or complicated answers. 
It wants reams of prepared statistical documents, and it most surely will get 
them. 

VIll 

And the alternate solutions? 

Putting American and Vietnamese troops together into joint units, 
thereby improving the morale of the Vietnamese—where tried so far in this 
country it has worked. . . . Giving the Americans complete command of 
Vietnamese forces, and giving them good American leadership. . . . For- 
getting about the Vietnamese and bringing out one million more American 
troops and do the job right. 

But instead I have a sense that we are once again coming to a dead end 
in Indochina. We have in the past narrowly staved off defeat several times in 
the South. In 1954 at Geneva, in 1956 with Diem, in 1961 with the Tay- 
lor report and the beginning of the American buildup, in 1965 with the 
commitment of American combat troops. Each time we have averted defeat 
and grabbed victory out of the hands of Hanoi, but in doing it, we have al- 
ways been forced to up the price of the game; we have increased the stakes, 
so that now we stand with the present frustrating situation, neither victory 
nor defeat, a half-million troops, a heavy bombing program, with the military 
wanting more troops and more bombing. Yet meanwhile we are more aware 
than ever of the frustrations of that particular war and of the strains that a 
commitment of half a million men places on our own society at home. 

Or perhaps all the very best critics, such as the late Bernard Fall, will be 
proven wrong: you cam gain a military victory without any decent political 
basis. You can simply grind out a terribly punishing war, year after year, using 
that immense American firepower, crushing the enemy and a good deal of the 
population, until finally there has been so much death and destruction that the 
enemy will stumble out of the forest, as stunned and numb as the rest of 
the Vietnamese people. 
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What would become of the country in this case I do not know. It could 
happen, but I doubt it. For though the highest Americans here have talked in 
terms of victory through a war of punishment and attrition, I have my 
doubts that we can win in a war of attrition. Attrition, after all, is not just 
a physical thing, it is a psychological state as well, and I wonder if they will 
fold first. Rather, the war is to them an immediate thing; it is their highest 
priority, their most important commitment, like the Israelis viewing the 
Arabs; they see it in terms of survival, while we are far away. We have our 
other fronts, other commitments, other priorities. We talk about this as a war 
of our national security, but we treat it as a war of luxury. Nothing shows 
this more than the casual way the war has been reported from Saigon to 
Washington, the willingness to pass on gentle fallacies instead of hard and cold 
truths. The general who tried to have Earl Young removed would, I am 
sure, give a very accurate report to Washington if the Vietcong were moving 
north from San Diego. 

Perhaps. Perhaps. I do not think we are winning, and the reasons seem to 
me to be so basic that while I would like to believe my friends that there 
is a last chance opening up again in Vietnam, it seems to me a frail hope 
indeed. I do not think we are winning in any true sense, nor do I see any 
signs we are about to win. That is why this is such a sad story to write, 
for I share that special affection for the Vietnamese, and I would like to 
write that though the price is heavy, it is worth it. I do not think our Viet- 
namese can win their half of the war, nor do I think we can win it for 
them. I think finally we will end up lowering our sights, encouraging our 
Vietnamese to talk to their Vietnamese, hoping somehow they can settle what 
we cannot. That is what this country longs for right now, and it may well 
be that even if we stay here another five years, it is all we will end up with 
anyway. 


by Jimmy Breslin 


A Hero at the Crossroads 


NEW YORK 
ELE SS TE LC SSR GEE 


ALL DAY THE HELICOPTERS came down out of the terrible sun to pick up 
the wounded who were wrapped in bandages with blood coming through and 
the dead whose bodies were in chunks inside ponchos. The red sand began to 
blow when a helicopter came low. When the helicopter landed, the red sand 
came up in a cloud and you could not see the ship. The men standing in the 
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sand ducked their heads and squinted and tried to see the helicopter. The men 
had orange faces from the sand. Thin lines of crusted sand ran across their 
lips. Their teeth were coated with sand which could not be licked away by 
their tongues. They looked to see if the helicopter had brought any water. 
There had been no water since noon the day before. It was 137 degrees and 
the Marines had no water. 

They were twelve miles south of Chu Lai. They were in a place where 
the black mountains of Chu Lai come down to the sea with rice paddies in 
front of them, and after the paddies there are red sand and thick bushes that 
have dead leaves on them. After the red sand come beaches which have white 
salt streaks in them. The beaches end at the motionless, lukewarm green wa- 
ter of the South China Sea. It was here, and under this terrible sun, that the 
Marines fought the first sizable battle of the war in Viet Nam. 

The date was August 18, 1965. The ones who fought had faces that 
were very old, but spoke in voices that were very young. They were eighteen 
and nineteen and twenty, but their eyes were deep in their faces and their 
faces were drawn and they had been changed forever in one day of heavy 
killing. 

“How are you?” 

“All right I guess,” one of the two Marines in the foxhole said. 

‘Where are you from?” 

“India 3-3.” 

“This is your company right along here then?” 

“No, we’re the only ones here. We’re all scattered around.” 

“There’s only fifty, sixty of us left out of the company,” the other one 
in the foxhole said. 

“There was nothin’ and then we come up to this trenchline and the sons 
of bitches was set in all around us.” 

“We lost guys bad. The captain was killed right away.” 

“We would of lost more guys except Corporal O’Malley come off a 
tank and got into the trench.” 

‘Where is O’Malley now?” they were asked. 

“T don’t know. He got hit and they took him out someplace.” 

The next day probably, or the day after that, there was this lieutenant 
sitting on a cot in the sand, reading a note written in pencil on two pages 
of blue-lined school composition paper. The note covered two pages. The 
left corner of the note was folded into a dog-ear to keep the pages together. 
The lieutenant shook the paper to get the sand off it. 


To whom it may concern: 
Statement by LCpl James H. Kremer 2097274 3d Squad, Ist Platoon 
“I” Co. 3rd Bn. 3 Marines. 

On the morning of 18 August, our sqd. was security force for the 
tanks attached to our unit, for support. 
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The 3 tanks we were on pulled ahead of the co. by 200-300 meters. 
We were brought under heavy enemy fire, from a trenchline a few 
feet away from where the tanks stopped. We were instantly pinned 
down by the enemy. We were in a tight situation, as we had one man 
seriously injured on a tank. Our squad Idr. Cpl. R. E. O'Malley ran across 
a rice paddy while under heavy enemy fire, and jumped into the trench- 
line on our left flank, from where we were receiving heavy enemy fire. 
Within a matter of a couple of minutes, Cpl. O’Malley had stopped all 
fire coming from our left flank, along the trenchline. Cpl. O’Malley 
was wounded in the arm during his actions along this trenchline. 

Cpl. O'Malley, showing his fine leadership abilities, kept our hopes 
built high when we were pinned down. 

In my estimation, Cpl. O’Malley is a fine leader and Marine, show- 
ing this, and more, during his squad’s actions on this operation. 


““What’s this report going to be for?” we asked the lieutenant. 
“To get him what he deserves,” he said. 


Last December, sixteen months after the sand and the heat and the Ma- 
rines with these old faces and young voices, the newspapers in New York 
all had front page pictures of Lyndon Johnson placing the Congressional 
Medal of Honor around the neck of Sgt. Robert E. O'Malley of Woodside, 
Queens, New York City. After that, there were stories about a big beer party, 
with bagpipers, in the back room of a saloon in Woodside. During the holi- 
days, the Orange Bowl football game in Miami was on television and the an- 
nouncer was saying that Sgt. Robert E. O'Malley, the Congressional Medal 
of Honor winner, was coming onto the field. On the screen, a Marine in full 
dress uniform, with the blue ribbon and the medal around his neck, marched 
stiffly between rows of flags. Everybody cheered him. He saluted while they 
played “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

I got up and went to the closet in the bedroom and fumbled through the 
notebooks on the floor. In the middle of one notebook was scrawling which 
said “To whom it may concern: Statement by LCpl James H. Kremer . . .” 

I brought the notebook back and sat down and watched O’Malley drop 
his salute at the end of “The Star-Spangled Banner.” The crowd gave another 
big cheer. It was for O’Malley. But it was also because the crowd knew the 
field was going to be cleared and the college football players from Florida and 
Georgia Tech would come out. The people were there for a college football 
game. Sgt. O’Malley and his medal were part of the pre-game show. Along 
with four bands and a girl who was the Orange Bowl Queen. I looked at 
him marching on the television set and I didn’t like it. I didn’t know him. 
But I thought, this kid shouldn’t be parading around a field before a football 
game. The notebook in my hand said he was too big for a thing like this. 

I called Robert O’Malley’s house two days later. “He should be back to- 
night,” a woman’s voice said. [ called that night and she said he wasn’t back 
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yet. I called him for a couple of days and he still wasn’t home from Miami. 
When I called on a Sunday night he answered the phone. 

“Well, we’re having a christening now,” he said slowly. “And later I 
have to meet somebody.” 

“What is it, an appointment?” 

“Yes, I have an appointment.” 

“Oh, you'll be busy then?” 

“Well, I think I will. I told a girl ’'d meet her at the Play Lounge.” 

“What time?” 

“Later on. When I get there I’ll be there.” 

The Play Lounge is a place a couple of blocks off Queens Boulevard in 
Woodside. It is a one-story building which is on a block with the Elk Metal 
Company, Thompson and Cavanagh Lumber, and Long Island Welding. In- 
side, the Play Lounge is a dim, barren place with a long bar and a dance 
floor with luncheonette tables set around it. A combo plays loudly on a band- 
stand. The sign on the bandstand says, “The Four Peps Featuring Louie the 
Bird.” The Four Peps come over the speaker system so loudly your ears hurt. 

The bartender leaned over. 

“Yours?” he yelled. 

“Is O’Malley here? He’s the Marine who. . .” 

The bartender pointed his finger at two young guys who were standing 
and drinking. Iwo girls with them sat on barstools with their backs to the 
bar and shook their heads to the music. 

“Bob O'Malley?” 

He shook his head yes. He was short, with eyes that were set deeply into 
a funereal face. He held a green stirrer between his teeth. He snapped his 
fingers tothe music. A drink of mixed whisky and four dollar bills were on 
the bar in front of him. On the back bar was a picture pasted on cardboard 
of President Johnson putting the medal around his neck. Over the picture, 
black crayon printing said!! WELCOME!! TO OUR CONGRESSIONAL 
MEDAL OF HONOR WINNER SGT. ROBERT E. O’MALLEY. The 
picture was set behind a bottle of J. and B. Scotch, a bottle of Three Feath- 
ers and a bottle of Seagram’s 7. 


He had on a severely cut, tight-fitting gray suit. A blue rosette for his 
medal was in the lapel. 

“You wear the rosette with all your suits?” I asked him. 

O’Malley didn’t seem to hear it. 

The guy with him leaned over and introduced himself. He said his name 
was Jimmy. 

“Does he wear it all the time?” he said. “cDown in Miami when he was 
there for the Orange Bowl, he’s sittin’ on the edge of the bed, two, three in 
the morning. Half stewed. The lapel hole in the other suit is closed and 
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Bobby’s trying to open it with a razor and he goes, Chooom! Right across the 
whole lapel with the razor blade. He cuts the whole lapel right in half.” 

O’Malley smiled a little. 

“How was it in Miami?” 

“Great,” O’Malley said. “They give me a ’67 Fury to use and then a ’67 
Dodge. The cops stopped me five times. I told them who I was. Shooo. They 
told me good luck.” 

“He said who he was only when he was going to get a ticket,” Jimmy 
said. ““That’s the only time he said anything. Bobby don’t capitalize right on 
what he got. Down in Miami we went to this place called the Barn. There 
was a big line all down the block. Bobby, he goes right onto the back of the 
line. I go up to the bouncer at the door and I say, hey, I got Bobby O’Mal- 
ley, the Medal of Honor winner, back there. The bouncer, oh, he says come 
on, get him up here. I get Bobby and we go inside and we get a bottle of 
whisky sent over to us right away. But I was the one had to do it. He 
just don’t take advantage of who he is.” 

One of the girls, a dark-haired girl in tight slacks, leaned forward. “Tell 
him what the major down in Miami said to Bobby. The major said, “You done 
a service to your country and you should never have to pay for anything 
again in your life.’ That’s what you told me the major said, isn’t it, Jimmy?” 

““That’s what he said,” Jimmy said. “But Bobby, he don’t listen.” 

The girl sitting next to O’Malley was in a long-sleeved white blouse. 
She had no makeup on a face that had the same sad Irish in it that O’Mal- 
ley’s has. 

“T don’t think I have the right drink,” she said. 

“Drink it and order another,” O’ Malley said. 

A dark-haired man named Nick, who owns the place, came up. “Hey, 
Bobby, let me buy you a drink for New Year’s. Geez, I seen ya on the 
television.” 

“Did you?” 

“Yeah, I was sittin’ there and I says, geez, look who’s on the television. 
It’s Bobby. Did you have a good time?” 

“They give me the key to the city,” O’Malley said. 

“Did they? Yeah?” 

“He got some ovation,” Jimmy said. 

“Shooo,” O’Malley said. “There was 72,000 people. What noise they 
made.” 

The girl with O’Malley looked at him with big eyes and she started to 
snap her fingers. He finished his drink. She got up and walked to the dance 
floor. He followed her. The two of them jerked on the floor to the music of 
the Four Peps and Louie the Bird. 

He came back and ordered a seven and seven. 

“How do you feel?” he was asked. 
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He made a face. “My chest. I got hit in the lung and it bothers me 
sometimes. The day we had all the smog here, 61 per cent smog or some- 
thing, I couldn’t get out of bed practically all day. The breathing was too 
hard.” 

“If he don’t eat breakfast he’s all right,” Jimmy said. “But if he eats he 
has to go right in and throw up. He coughs so much in the morning he 
can’t keep food down.” 

O’Malley kept lighting cigarettes with a big-flamed lighter he kept in the 
breast pocket of his shirt. 

“The cigarettes won’t do you any good,” he was told. 

He made a face and said nothing. He was telling you to keep your advice 
to yourself. 

He and Jimmy and the girls began to look at each other. O’Malley 
nodded to the girl. 

“We're going someplace now,” he said to me. “I'll see you someday in 
the week.” 

“Where will you be tomorrow?” 

“Tomorrow I have to go to the Veterans Administration for examina- 
tion,” he said. 

“Then where do you go?” 

“T think Pll go to the Allied Chemical office. They wrote me and told me 
to come in and see them and they would give me a job and send me to col- 
lege.” 

z “What time do you have to be there?” 

“When I get there.” 

He thought for a moment. “Do you know Frank Scott?” he said. 

“The agent for ballplayers?” 

“Yes. Somebody sent me to him. He is getting me on shows and things. 
Call him up. He knows the appointments I have to keep.” 

He picked up his change from the bar. The four of them started to leave. 

“Say, tell me,” he was asked. “(How long have you been home now?” 

“Since April.” 

“April? April’s a long time ago. The pictures last month had you in uni- 
form.” 

“They recalled me to active duty just for the three days to get the medal 
from the President.” 

“What were you doing from April until the President gave you the medal 
last month?” 

He shrugged. 

“Did you work?” 

“I worked two days. I worked one day as a bartender. Then I shaped 
up another job at a whisky distillery.” 
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“What have you been doing with all your time?” 

He pointed to the bar and smiled. 

“This,” he said. 

The next morning, a man named Reilly checked all the departments in 
the Veterans Administration building on Seventh Avenue and Twenty-fourth 
Street. He could find no record of an appointment for O'Malley. Frank Scott, 
the agent, said over the phone that O’Malley was due at the offices of Good- 
son- Todman, the television producers, at 1:30 p.m. He was to have a briefing 
and then go to a studio and tape the quiz show To Tell the Truth. The Good- 
son- 'odman offices are on the thirtieth floor of the Seagram Building on Park 
Avenue. At 1:30, a dark-haired girl sat at a long modern reception desk at 
Goodson-Todman and she looked at the appointment schedule which said, 
“Robert O’Malley,” and then she looked at the elevator bank. 

A few minutes later, a man opened a door at one side of the reception 
room. 

“No?” he said. 

“No,” the girl said. 

At 1:50, the man looked out the door again. The girl shook her head 
again. “Well, I have the two impostors inside with me,” the man said. “T’ll 
start the briefing. Send O’Malley in the moment he gets here.” 

The girl sat and kept looking at the up and down arrows over each ele- 
vator door. When the up arrow would turn green and make this bink! sound, 
she’d stiffen and watch the door open. The wrong person would come off. The 
girl would look down at her appointment schedule again. 

At 2:30, Wally Segal, one of the producers of the show, came out and 
leaned against the wall. He watched the elevator bank in silence. A few 
minutes later, Willie Stein, another producer, came out of another door. He 
stood and looked at the elevator arrows, too. 

“Did his mother indicate he was going on television when you called 
her?” Willie Stein said. 

“She didn’t mention it,” Wally Segal said. 

“Our first show in color and we’ve got to have this,” Willie Stein said. 

“The father said he hadn’t seen the boy since yesterday,” Segal said. 

Willie Stein shook his head. 

Bink! It was 4:05 p.m. 

Wally Segal straightened. Willie Stein’s eyes widened. The receptionist 
looked up. 

The doors opened and a man in a camel-hair coat came out. It wasn’t 
O'Malley. 

“We have that woman kayak story,” Wally Segal said to Willie Stein. 

“VY “hat else?” Willie Stein said. 

“A dog trainer from the zoo in Central Park.” 
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Willie Stein thought. “Are you sure there isn’t another Medal of Honor 
winner in New York?” 

“Not as good as this one. How about a window washer?” 

“Td take that,” Willie Stein said. “Guy washes windows at the top of the 
Empire State Building. Washes the 102nd floor. I’d take that.” 

Willie Stein turned and went inside to his office. “The Medal of Honor 
story is out,” he was saying to somebody. “We'll have a window washer.” 

Wally Segal gave one last look at the elevators. “This is the first time in 
ten years that somebody hasn’t shown up,” he said. “I can’t understand him.” 
He shook his head and opened a door to go inside and replace the Medal of 
Honor winner with a window washer on the first color taping of To Tell the 
Truth. 

At 4:50 p.m. Robert O’Malley was in a place called the White House, 
which is a saloon two blocks down from Queens Boulevard in Sunnyside. He 
had been there for an hour. O’Malley was in a gray overcoat and he was 
standing against the wall of the bar. Brendan Brick, the bartender, was pass- 
ing a whisky sour out to him. 

“You're missing that show,” O’Malley was told. 

“Tt’s not today, it’s next week,” he said. 

“It’s today. They’ve been waiting all afternoon.” 

“No, it’s next week.” 

“TI don’t want to argue with you. But are you supposed to get paid from 
the show?” 

“Wes,” 

‘Well then, why don’t you let me call them and put you on with them 
and you see for yourself?” 

“No, it’s next week,” he said. 

That closed it. He is the withdrawn kind who uses very few words un- 
less he wants to. Silent Irish. 

He drank his whisky sour slowly. The bar was crowded with young 
guys. Up at one end two old Irishmen sat in their overcoats and drank beer 
and read the newspapers. 

O’Malley took out a cigarette. His hand shook while he put it in his 
mouth. He put his hand into his shirt pocket and brought out the lighter. The 
lighter shook badly while he manipulated it. He smoked the cigarette in short, 
nervous motions. 

“What time did you get in last night?” he was asked. 

“Seven thirty this morning.” 

“What did you do after you left me in that Play Lounge.” 

“We went to another place. The Pig and Whistle.” 

“On,” 

The Pig and Whistle is in the Inwood section of Manhattan, which is 
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mainly Irish. If O’Malley got home late from the Pig and Whistle his hands 
were not shaking because of a war. 
He walked over to the window. Outside, 48th Avenue, which is the 


- street the White House is on, was getting dark. It takes only about fifteen 
- minutes by cab from 48th Avenue to the Seagram Building. But 48th Ave- 
_ nue, if you are twenty-three and you've never really been off 48th Avenue 
| except to go to a war, is very far from the building where Goodson-Todman 


producers were wz ating in a hallway. Far, and vague. 
“They won’t miss me anyway,” O'Malley said. 
“But they were waiting fora long time.’ 
“People take me here, they take me there, I’m tired of being supposed to 


| be someplace. They made me go to the Ed Sullivan Show. They told me I 


was supposed to get paid for it. I go there and they have me stand up. I 
didn’t get any money for it. I didn’t say anything about it. But they shouldn't 
of told me I was going to get paid when I wasn’t going to get paid. Some- 
body’s always telling me something.” 

Housewives in slacks came by, pushing carriages with babies and shop- 
ping bags of groceries in them. They were going home to cook dinner in the 
old, gloomy apartment houses which make up the neighborhood. Men in 
working clothes came past the window too. They were steamfitters like Jack 
McMahon, who came into the White House. Or they were wire lathers who 
went into Canning and O’Dea’s Airline Club a few doors down the block. 
Or bricklayers who went into the Command Post, which is a block down. Or 
into the Green Castle, or any of the other saloons which line 48th Avenue. 
The place they call Sunnyside is a place where working Irish live. And the 


Irish use saloons as an extra living room. 


Robert O’Malley has spent his life in Sunnyside. His father and mother 
came here from Newport, in County Mayo. The father works the four-to- 
twelve shift at Railway Express. Robert O’Malley went to Aviation High 
School, a trades school. His marks were the marks which are common to 
nearly all the kids who go into the Marines when they are eighteen and nine- 
teen and twenty. After twelve years of sitting in classrooms, nobody judged 
him as Princeton material. But the Marines found that he could, casually and 
for hours, stand up and do the highest thing a human being is capable of: 
risk his life to save others. He jumped into a trench where heavy Viet Cong 
firing was coming from. Standing in a narrow space, with people who would 
kill him only feet away, he emptied his rifle into Viet Cong in the trench. He 
jumped out to reload. Then he jumped back in, firing again. When he had fin- 
ished, he had killed eight. A unit which had been pinned down and was having 
men killed by the firing from the trench was freed. O’ Malley was wounded 
in the arm and ankle. A piece of shrapnel went through his chest and into his 
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lung. He kept firing at another trenchline which had a Marine unit pinned 
down. He began helping to evacuate wounded. He refused to be evacuated 
himself until the last man in his outfit was taken care of. 

He remembers the day with the same emotion that carried him through 
it. 

“Tell me,” he was asked one afternoon, “the one thing that comes to 
you right away about the whole experience.” 

He started talking automatically. 

“When I couldn’t save my friend who got shot off the tank. Two guys 
with him just jumped off and left him there. I went up to him and I was 
putting a battle dressing on him. He was shot in the ass. But the bullet went 
up inside his stomach. I was putting a dressing on the wound and he was ask- 
ing me, ‘Am I going to make it?’ I was telling him, ‘When you get home 
all the girls will want to see your battle wound and you'll have to drop your 
pants to show them.’ And then this chicken yellow bastard, one of the guys 
who had left him, come back andthe started moaning, ‘Oh, he’s going to die, 
he’s going to die.’ I had to stop putting the dressing on and get up and give 
this yellow bastard a knock to keep his mouth shut. The corpsman came along 
and I told him the fellow needed plasma. The corpsman looked at him and 
said, ‘No, he’s all right.’ He went away. I had to go. By the time somebody 
got my friend out of there, he was dead. That’s the thing I remember. I 
couldn’t save him.” 

While he spoke, he looked right at you and there was this little bright- 
ness in his eyes. A fire. And his voice was a tone different. It was hard. You 
looked at him while he talked and you could see that, yes, this must be one 
hell of a guy to be with when there 1s trouble. And there was something else. 
He was telling a story about winning the Medal of Honor, but the story 
was about somebody else. 

But with all this goodness inside him, O’Malley is at the critical point of 
his life. He can, if he starts on an orderly program now, go on to become a 
man who is a success and also is the holder of the Medal of Honor. Or he 
can wait and the chances will slip away and he could wind up as a guy they 
bring out for the Memorial Day parade every year and feed drinks to after- 
ward. 


The problem is that O’ Malley is a man who has achieved greatness. And 
at the same time he is a twenty-three-year-old. People regard him as a man. 
They sit O’Malley next to General Omar Bradley at a dinner and they expect 
O’Malley to fit right in, and instead O’Malley sits there bored and silent. He 
doesn’t know who Omar Bradley is. Bradley was in a war that was being fought 
before O’Malley was born. O’Malley wants to do the jerk to the Four Peps 
and Louie the Bird. He doesn’t want to sit with an old general he has never 
heard of. 
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“You've got to learn how to meet people better than you're doing,’ 
somebody said to O’Malley after the dinner. “Do you realize who that was 
you were sitting next to?” 

O’Malley was irritated. 

It is at home that you can see how young he is. There was the after- 
noon when he was shaving before going out and he called out to his mother, 
“Mom, could you make me something to eat?” 

His mother, a round-faced, soft-spoken woman, made him a ham and 
cheese sandwich. Her son came out of the bathroom and went into the bed- 
room to make a call. He dialed and began talking to somebody. “Just a min- 
ute,” he said. “I left the water running.” He put the phone down, went back 
to the bathroom and turned off the water. As he walked back, he saw the 
sandwich on the kitchen table. He came into the kitchen, sat down and began 
eating slowly. 

“You'll be out late again tonight?” his mother said. 

“T get home,” he said. 

“I hear you coming home,” she said. “At five, six in the morning.” 

“T got home last night just when Dad was going to bed.” 

“T didn’t hear you,” she said. “He came home at one o’clock. Were you 
home that early?” 

“I came home when Dad was walking out of the kitchen to go back to 
bed. It was 7:30 in the morning.” 

He laughed. She made a face. 

He looked around for a cigarette. There was none in the kitchen. He 
went into his bedroom to find a pack. 

“What's the phone doing off the hook?” he called out. “Hello. Oh. Oh, 
I forgot. Oh, I forgot all about you still being on.” 

He talked for a while and then came into the kitchen. “It skipped my 
mind and I left her hanging on like that.” 

His mother smiled at him, and shook her head. ““Who was it?” 

“Mary-Ann.” 

“You boys can’t keep your wits about you even with girls,” the mother 
said. 

He laughed. 

O’Malley looks at most things with the viewpoint of a twenty-three- 
year-old. When he received the medal, many firms wrote him letters offer- 
ing jobs. He felt the letters indicated he would get something special from the 
firms. But when he went to see a couple of them, he found he was being 
offered jobs he felt anybody could get. Trainee’s positions. And he was being 
questioned about what he was capable of doing. He didn’t like it. He could 
not understand why they would write him, and then do this. 

“He thinks people don’t mean what they say,” Tom Kelly was saying 
one day. Kelly is the president of the Congressional Medal of Honor club. He 
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has been getting people he knows interested in O’Malley. “He has all these 
people coming up to him,” Kelly said, “and they shake his hand and say this 
and that, you know how people talk, and the boy has heard so many things 
that didn’t happen the way he thought they should happen he’s starting to 
think people aren’t sincere when they shake his hand. Now the other night 
we had him at a place and the cameraman wanted to take pictures of him 
with people and the guy was saying, “Turn this way’ and ‘Now turn that 
way.’ O’Malley was steaming. I told him. “This is part of life. Do it casually.’ 
And he says, ‘Well, I don’t like it.’ I think he’s at a crossroads right now. 
Somebody has to get things going the right way. Joe Hagerty from Sicilian 
Asphalt has been spending some time with O’ Malley. I hope it works because 
the guy is at a crossroads of his life.” 

When he came home in April, he was unable to sleep for weeks. He stayed 
out as late as he could, hoping time, and a couple of drinks, would make 
him tired. Then April turned into June and July and August and there were 
places like the Beach House in Long Beach, and Mann’s, on 108th Street in 
Rockaway Beach, and then it was fall and he was back in the White House 
in Sunnyside. And now it was winter and he still is there. 

The White House is a fine saloon. The jukebox has Ruthie Morrissey’s 
“Irish Soldier Boy” and Brendan Hogan and the Moonshiners singing “Bold 
Robert Emmett” and the Clancy Brothers and Tommy Makem’s “The Rising 
of the Moon.” The White House also has a big back room that is kept for pri- 
vate parties held by the guys who are regulars in the place. They sanded the 
floors and decorated the room themselves. The room has a canopy made of a 
parachute and there is a large wall mural of a folded Marine full dress uni- 
form, with white gloves and white hat on top of it. The room was decorated 
for Bobby O’Malley’s party, and for what he did. 

And O'Malley stands in the White House, against a wall that has twenty- 
four newspaper clippings about himself pasted on it. He is not a classic 
drinker. By himself, he is a sitter and a stander with drinks. Sometimes he 
stands there with nothing in his hand. “When are you going to go to work 
or do something?” his father asks him. O’Malley shrugs it off. There is noth- 
ing unusual about a guy coming home from a war and not wanting to do 
anything for a long time. But there is something unusual about this Medal of 
Honor and because of it the people who know O’Malley worry about what 
it is causing. 

The old man had two teeth missing in the front of his mouth and he 
stood at the window of the White House and kept looking out. It was two 
o’clock in the afternoon, which is Robert O’Malley’s time to check into the 
White House. 

“Here’s the hero now,” the old man said. He went back to his barstool 
and put his hand on his money, ready to shove it toward Brendan Brick. 

O’ Malley walked in, and the man reached for his arm. 
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“Have a drink, Robert Emmet.” 

“Too early for me.” 

“Too early for you? No, you'll have a drink.” 

“Tl have a Coke.” 

‘““A Coke? A Coke for Robert Emmet? Never. You’ll have a screwdriver, 
that’s what you'll have. A large screwdriver.” 


O’Malley shrugged and said, yes, he’d have the screwdriver. It was 2:00 
P.M. and somebody was putting vodka into him. And that night he went to 
Connecticut, to a beer party in his honor. And on another night there was an 
American Legion affair, with a buffet and whisky, and the old Legion guys 
would give him a medal. Then there was the United Irish Counties dinner- 
dance and the Custodial Engineers Union was planning a dinner in his honor. 
And there was something in Toots Shor’s. He’d never been to Toots Shor’s 
and he was going to go there, and the men there would give him these 
big drinks. And somebody from another Legion committee wanted him to 
attend a ceremony and the Medal of Honor Society had a function for him 
to attend. For Robert O’Malley, everything has become a smoky hall with ice 
melting in the whisky while old men reach for his arm and say,  Plere; soi, 
come over here and have a drink at my table. You’re a hero, you are. Have 
a drink with me on it.” 

“T don’t like it,” Brendan Brick was saying one afternoon. “Phony politi- 
cians and lobbygows takin’ him around and pattin’ his back and throwin’ too 
many parties for him. The parties aren’t for him. They’re for the people 
throwing the parties who want to be big by having Bobby come around.” 

“Have you ever read anything about other guys who have won the 
medal?” O’Malley was asked one day. 

“T’ve read things,” he said. 

“Did you read about Ira Hayes?” 

He nodded yes and said nothing. 

“Yes, Ira Hayes,” Brendan Brick said. “You tell him.” 

“Hayes was an Indian who was one of the Marines in the flag picture 
from Guadalcanal. They brought him back and took him around the country 
on a war-bond tour. They kept getting him drunk, and when the war was 
over Hayes was helpless. He was a whisky bum. You know how he died? He 
drowned in his own vomit in the gutter.” 

O’Malley didn’t say anything. He picked up some change and went back 
to make a phone call. 

“He’s smart,” Dick Beyrer said. “He knows he has to go to college. He’s 
spoken to me about going to college out of town. Ohio. He knows if he goes 
to college here it’ll be a party every day. Don’t worry about him.” 

“The worry is the other people, not him.” 

“IT know,” Beyrer said. “He can’t go any place that somebody doesn’t 
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grab him and buy him drinks. I don’t know what he can do about it. He 
can go into any Irish bar until he’s eighty and it'll be a party for him.” 

“He rates the world,” Brendan Brick said. “They should leave him alone. 
He’s too good.” 

O’Malley came back from a phone call. “I went up to Manhattan College 
and Brother James said he could give me some tests to see what my aptitude 
is. The Marines said they’d get me tutors. I need tutors for six subjects.” 

“When would you go to school, if you go?” 

“Next September.” 

“That’s a long time from now. That’s time for a lot of parties.” 

He lives on the top floor of a two-family attached brick house ten blocks 
away from the White House. His narrow bedroom is cluttered. Shirts and 
slacks are on hangers hooked onto the closet door. A stack of color pictures 
of himself and Lyndon B. Johnson sits on the end of the bed. Lyndon’s hand- 
writing on the pictures says, “To a great American.” Two boxes of playing 
cards with the inscription “LBJ Air Force One” are on the top of a crowded 
bureau. O’ Malley and his family flew to Austin, Texas, in Air Force One. His 
sister was supposed to have a baby the same day he was to get the medal. 
She climbed on the plane and the Air Force had to assign a doctor and nurse 


to watch her on the round trip. She had the baby the day after she came 
back. 


In one of his bureau drawers, O’Malley has an ashtray. In it, among cuff 
links and tieclasps, is a small piece of jagged, tan-painted metal. It went into 
his lung in Vietnam. Doctors tell him it will be years before he is all 
right again. Right now, the lung can collapse on him anytime. 

Under a pile of papers on the bureau is a cardboard box with the stencil- 
ing on it saying, “Holder, One, Medal of Honor.” 

“They looked for me for weeks to tell me I was getting it,” he said. “I 
was driving around the country. They kept calling my house. When I called 
home here, they told me, ‘Go to Washington. They want you for something.’ 
I said I’d get there when I got there.” 

“Weren't you excited about the thing?” 

“Tt was going on for so long. Sixteen months of over it. When I 
went to Washington and saw this major and some other people they told me 
don’t tell anybody about it because President Johnson wanted to announce it 
himself and if it got out first then I wouldn’t get the medal. I said to myself 
Pll wait until I get it and then it'll mean something to me.” 

He picked up the box from the bureau and took it with him. He had an 
affair to go to and the people had asked him to bring the medal with him so 
they could look at it and get excited over it and drink to its owner. He put 
it on the seat next to him in his small red Volkswagen and he drove away 
for another night that would be late. 


by Jeremy Larner 


How Goliath, 
Typecast to Lose, 
Finally Didn’t 


LIFE 


THE BIG MAN lets his jaw fall slack. He throws his head back with a big- 
toothed grimace. He holds his arms out like railroad gates, enormous palms 
upturned to heaven. Then he shambles up the floor, wincing and shaking his 
head, shooting his hands down in disgust, finally wrapping them on his hips 
as he goes on wincing and shambling and shaking. 

As if to say: How long, O Lord, must this go on? As if to say: Just 
what I expected! 

And the fans howl and scream abuse—in every city but Philadelphia—be- 
cause the big man is Wilt Chamberlain, who has just had a foul called on him, 
or watched a teammate botch a play, or learned that he will have to shoot a 
free throw. 

Marked from the start by his incredible physique, Wilt seems to be hung 
up on appearances—or, to use the pop word, zmage. In terms of the modern 
sport of celebrity-making, his constant gestures and faces are the medium 
through which he projects the message of innocent perfection too large to go 
unpunished, of righteous superiority so massive that its very existence threat- 
ens the gods. And until this year, the image—whether through the workings of 
god or man or Wilt himseii—has always turned out fitting. He has been pun- 
ished. For unlike any other 7-foot-3-inch creature on earth, Wilt is a Giant. 
And if you know your fairy tales, you know that Giants cannot win, no mat- 
ter what. 

Giants are people who do things mortals cannot do, like Goliath on the 
battlefield. Or like Wilt Chamberlain averaging over 50 points a game one 
season, leading the pros year after year in scoring and rebounding, making a 
lion’s share of the record book his own. Things like that are merely how a 
Giant gets to be a Giant—as opposed, say, to the 7-foot freaks who can’t play 
like Wilt and are merely tall. When Wilt does what he does, the fans say, 
well, what do you expect? And they wait, because sports fans know their 
fairy tales. 

“Nobody roots for Goliath,” Wilt is fond of saying. The script calls for 
the big man to take a total blow at the end, when a David or a Jack the 
Giant-Killer comes into his own. Thus for seven seasons Wilt led various 
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bands of Philistines to defeat at the hands of the Boston Celtics, who had won 
the championship every single year since Wilt came into the National Bas- 
ketball Association. Most galling of all, the Celts have featured in Bill Russell 
a 6-foot-9-inch economy-size David who always knew how not to stop Wilt 
altogether but to chop him down just enough to let his own team win the 
day. 

Russell was able to do this by concentrating ferociously on defense, 
where he was consistently quicker than Wilt—or anybody. Amazingly, there 
were three-four-five times a game when he would sail into the air with per- 
fect timing to block Chamberlain’s backhand “dipper.” Or he would force 
Wilt to take a shot from far out on the side and, if it missed, he would 
snatch the rebound and fire it with lightning release to the matchless Boston 
fast-break. 


Wilt’s defenders could claim with justice that Russell played with a better 
team, but it was all too apparent that Boston was better partly because Rus- 
sell played better with them. Russell has been above all a team player—a man 
of discipline, self-denial and killer instinct; in short, a wimner, in the best 
American Calvinist tradition. Whereas Russell has been able somehow to 
squeeze out his last ounce of ability, Chamberlain’s performances have been 
marked by a seeming nonchalance—as if, recognizing his Giantistic fate, he 
were more concerned with personal style than with winning. “I never want 
to set records. The only thing I strive for is perfection,” Chamberlain has said. 
When Wilt goes into his routine, his body proclaims from tip to toe, it’s not 
my fault, folks, honestly—and though I’ve got to lose, if you just look close, 
you'll see ’m beautiful through and through! 

Take for example his fadeaway jump-pivot—an intricate shot which no 
other player has mastered—but which voluntarily neutralizes his height advan- 
tage! Wilt used to hit a good percentage of fadeaways, but when he missed, 
what could the devilish Russell say except you’re beautiful, baby! Because 
Wilt’s team was left wide open for the Celtic fast-break. 

Also, there was the embarrassment of Wilt’s free-throwing, which in 
eight seasons has averaged out less than 54 percent, strikingly low in a league 
where nearly everyone hits seven of ten, and incredibly low for a man of 
Wilt’s coordination. Russell, too, has had trouble at the foul line, but in the 
clutch, in the playoffs, he is grimly accurate, while Wilt misses foul after foul 
at the same plodding pace, making it a percentage play for the opposition to 
grab and shove him at will—whereupon he exhibits his most elaborate disgust. 

Through eight seasons Wilt has played the role of offended nobility, self- 
conscious up and down and off the court, consumed by aristocratic agonies 
whenever any agent, force, power, referee or teammate queers the act. In 
contrast to Russell—who, with his grim visage and tense, spare physique, never 
makes a move that isn’t purposive—Chamberlain blossoms with excessive ges- 
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tures and dysfunctional contortions, sitting up atop himself almost apologetic- 
ally as he powers for point after point. 

Last year might have been different. Wilt was playing with a Philadel- 
phia team that took first place from Boston during the regular season. But in 
the playoffs, where it really counts, Boston whipped Philly four out of five. 
The rap was that Wilt was a loser; that he didn’t come through for his 
team; that even in college he had not played on a champion ballclub. 

“It’s a lie. | have won championships. I won championships in high 
school, in the YMCA.” 

This year the 76ers came back stronger than ever, setting an NBA sea- 
son victory record—though they lost their season series to Boston, 5—4. Per- 
sonally, Wilt was playing the best basketball of his life. Philly’s new coach, 
Alex Hannum, had cajoled him into changing his style and eliminating the 
fadeaway shot. He convinced him to pass off more—so that with his gifted 
teammates handling the shooting, Wilt could charge the backboards for his 
overwhelming follow-ins. Then, too, Wilt worked harder than ever at block- 
ing shots, playing well on both ends of the court and looking at his best like 
Chamberlain and Russell put together. Still he insisted, “I’m not doing any- 
thing different.” 

The gestures were still there—but restrained, controlled, cut down. Wilt 
was slower this year to yell at his teammates, perhaps because he respected 
them more, perhaps because he knew full well what his detractors were say- 
ing, knew that this was his last chance to catch up with Russell and the aging 
Celtics before all glory was gone from the catching. Next year K. C. Jones 
will have departed—and Russell and Sam Jones are already a step slower. So 
this year’s divisional playoff with Boston had to be the showdown for Cham- 
berlain, who has bitterly resented the tag of “loser.” 

Before the season was half over, the wise money was figuring how he was 
going to blow it despite himself—or maybe on aecount of himself. The reason- 
ing was that Russell has had Chamberlain “psyched” ever since Wilt’s rookie 
year. After a few difficult games, Russell devised the strategy of meeting Wilt 
at the Boston airport, driving him home for steaks—and letting him play with 
his electric trains and wear his engineer’s hat! Thereafter, the story goes (and 
it is not improbable in the world where big men play boys’ games for high 
stakes), Wilt could not bring himself to hurt his sharklike friend. After all, the 
Giant never looks good as a killer. So year after year the Giant lost to Bos- 
ton—while the sportswriters needled and Russell chuckled up his lengthy 
sleeve. 

But on March 31, in their first game of this year’s playoffs, the Celts look 
old and cold, and the 76ers take the lead and hold it, with Wilt passing off 
and pacing himself beautifully to make the big plays. Finally, in the fourth 
quarter the Celts come charging back in one of their patented rallies—and the 
Philly crowd is angry, nervous, expecting the worst, the old pattern. But at 
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the critical moment Wilt blocks Russell’s shot, violently, and passes out for 
a fast-break basket. The Celts bring the ball back and work it to Havlicek at 
the top of the key where he never misses. The shot is up—but halfway to 
the basket Wilt rises like a wall and the ball appears in his huge pale palm 
like a marble in the hand of a conjurer. He fires a floor-length pass with the 
accuracy of a quarterback and the 76ers have one game of the four they 
need for the series. 

Later on, Wilt stands in the locker room in a swarm of reporters, pa- 
tiently giving stock answers as he pulls on his black silk underwear, lucky 
rubber band snug to his wrist, big sloe eyes darting suspiciously over the 
heads of his questioners, doing his royal duty but with never an open answer, 
never a look of trust or equality. 

At last he spies a ferret-faced fellow half his size and wearing a maroon 
blazer just like his. “I counted 13 blocks!” yips the obsequious ferret. “I 
counted 1914!” booms Wilt, poking the little man. The little man is honored. 
He seems to swell—as if Wilt’s poke has dubbed him real. And Wilt himself 
now deigns to smile. 

But when he’s asked what he said to Russell at the tapoff, his wide 
mouth freezes, and his eyes glare sideways in a parody of outrage. “That’s 
personal,” he mutters, keeping the big man’s cardboard integrity. 

Over in the Celtics’ dressing room the haggard Russell manages to 
grin: “He told me I'd done a nice job of coaching. Then he told me he 
was going to break that up tonight.” Russell pauses. “And he did.” Russell 
gives out his spooky cackle. 

Two mornings later Wilt’s bass voice rumbles through a Boston res- 
taurant, delivering authoritative opinions on harness racing, on basketball, on 
other players. Yet for all its loudness the voice is strangely inarticulate, 
strangled, surprised at itself. The voice seems to know that others are listen- 
ing, that they can’t help but look and listen; and the voice announces that the 
man must be himself, no matter who’s staring, no matter whether the question 
is ever raised in any mind but his own. 


That afternoon the Giant and his troupe fall 11 behind at Boston 
Garden, but they will not fold. At a crucial moment the Giant sweeps in a 
running follow-up from two feet above the basket. In the stretch the Giant 
is fouled with his team leading 103-102. He squats on the line like a pray- 
ing mantis, loops up his shot as his mouth gapes and the vicious fans shriek 
piercingly. He misses, and pulls the sour tooth, to the delight of all. But he 
manages to hit the second shot, and moments later brings down the clinching 
rebound. 

In last-second desperation Boston heaves a floor-length pass, but Wilt 
is waiting underneath and meets it with a mighty fist. Truly, it is a beautiful 
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gesture. Turning slowly, the ball rises one hundred feet into the bluish air, 
round and brown as the head of Muhammad Ali. “You Big Bum!” shouts 
a front-row winner. 

In the locker room the reporters pop the big question: Will this series 
prove he’s the greatest? Wilt denies it: “If I’m the greatest player ever, ’m 
the greatest win or lose.” It is something he has said before. But does he 
know, deep down, that when you want something—really want it—you must 
admit to yourself exactly what it costs? 

His actions say he does. His third game is stupendous: he hauls in a 
record-breaking 41 rebounds as three different 76ers drive through Russell 
to devastate the rough Boston press. At one point Wilt is tied up by K. C. 
Jones and lifts the ball off the floor with Jones still attached to it, only his 
Giant courtesy preventing him from passing them both downcourt. 

Afterwards Russell drags off sad-eyed to don his gray opera cape and 
stride off alone into the night. Wilt meanwhile tries a little psychology of 
his own. “Bill played his best game in years,” he tells reporters. “I never 
remember him moving so much.” 

Back in Boston—and out if they lose again—the Celtics outplay the 76ers 
all the way, as Wilt inexplicably tries five fadeaways and misses them all, is 
called three times for goal-tending and has one of his dippers blasted by 
Russell a yard above the rim. Yet even now the 76ers do not fold to order. 
Grimly they hang on despite their worst game, and in the final quarter Wilt 
steals the ball and passes off for a one-point lead. Never mind that the lead 
doesn’t hold, the 76ers and Wilt have shown they can take the worst Boston 
can throw at them and nearly win anyway. Wilt misses free throws and 
shakes his head more than ever, but he does not lose his cool. 

After the game Russell gets in a final psych. “No, Wilt hasn’t had a bad 
game yet,” he says truly, “but we'd like for him to have one next game.” 
His words are duly written down. And why did Chamberlain try the fade- 
away? Russell fixes a reporter with his baleful eye: “In a time of stress, a 
man always goes to what he thinks is best for him.” Note that Russell does 
not say “best for his team” or “best to win.” 

So the psych is in, but Wilt doesn’t seem to get the message. He comes 
out laughing for the fifth game, ostentatiously relaxed, like a man who is 
going to win, but win cool. While he’s relaxing, Boston starts in on a red- 
hot running-pressing-shooting ball game. It’s 8-0 Boston before Wilt stuffs 
one, and at 24-17 the first of many eggs hits the court while Wilt stands 
joking with the referee; and the quarter ends with Boston leading 37-26, 
having shot 16 for 29 from the field, with Russell out-rebounding Cham- 
berlain 10 to 5. 

Later it gets even worse, with Wilt pressing to take up the scoring slack 
and Boston jumping out 53-37 and 63-48 as the 76ers are clogged and 
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static on offense. Nevertheless they hang in and Wilt, coming on strong now, 
wrenches a rebound from Russell’s hands, feeds Walker on a three-point 
play—and the fans start stomping and screaming for blood. Hand over hand 
Philly draws closer, and the half ends with Boston’s lead cut to five, Wilt 
having scored 22 points. 

At the start of the third quarter 76er Wally Jones goes wild and wipes 
out the Boston lead in less than two minutes. The last quarter begins slowly, 
with both teams missing and fouling, till Wilt comes out of nowhere for a 
rebound, stuffs for a quick score and a minute later slips one in with a Bos- 
ton Jones boy clinging to either arm. 

Then at last, after eight long years, the gates are open. With Boston 
pressing, Havlicek steals, but Greer steals right back and Walker feeds Cun- 
ningham, who throws it in over a tiring Russell. Greer hits a spectacular 
shot from behind the baseline and Boston is really dead. Wilt steals a rebound 
from Russell and feeds Greer. Greer steals and feeds Guokas and scores him- 
self on a needle-threading drive, takes a long pass from Wilt and scores again. 
Wilt blocks a shot by Havlicek, turns around and slams down a shot by 
Russell. And the 76ers are 20 points out and running away! 

With a minute left Wilt is taken out of the game—and the fans try to tear 
down Convention Hall in his honor. The big man has come through—he has 
36 rebounds, 29 points, 13 assists—and a stunning victory over dread Boston 
and dread Russell. After eight years will Wilt laugh at last? Will he jump up 
and down for joy? 

No, he won’t let go of his image. To carry on now would be to admit 
how much it’s hurt him all along. He sits on the bench quietly nodding, 
drinking from a paper cup, ignoring photographers who kneel around him, 
expressionless and very much alone. 

“T don’t think there’s a happier guy in the world than Wilt right now,” 
Wilt’s coach tells the press. But upstairs, while his teammates whoop and 
scream and pour champagne, the exhausted star sits all alone in a tiny train- 
er’s room, with no champagne, no victory cigar, no winner’s smile. The first 
photographer hits the scene, and the star say, “Please leave me alone.” 

Eventually Wilt lights a cigaret—with a joke about stunting his growth 
—and handles the reporters’ questions. “Thank you very kindly,” he says as 
they shake his hand. Then the PR men lead him out to be doused with 
champagne for the photographers, his teammates clustering to pour as Wilt 
manages his first grin for the press. 

Over in the funereal Celtic dressing room, Russell refuses to make 
excuses. “Every time we came down and missed, Wilt got the rebound, and 
that’s what broke it open.” 


You'd think at last the Giant would be happy. But he shows you 
nothing, because it does him no good. If he lets the crowd give him happiness, 
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he’d have to let them take it away again, and they’d have usurped the power 
he wants to reserve ever and always for himself: the right to be the self- 
appointed greatest, no matter what happens on the outside. Because from 
the beginning he has been the baffled big kid, the biggest on the block, who 
win or lose is the largest, the one who has it all coming—and who can there- 
fore win nothing finally—who must hold himself carefully aloof even as he 
smiles and nods and acknowledges the cheers that hold him captive and tell 
him who he is. He is stuck inside himself, a standout, with no place to hide 
and nothing to do year in and year out but to assert and reassert his simple 
sterile pride in his own existence. 


by Garry Wills 
Chuck Percy: Political Twiggy 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Cuartes H. Percy, freshman senator from Illinois, is the rage of the 
spring season, posing his mannequin-adaptable image in all the newest candi- 
date styles. The Twiggy of politics—photogenic ideological neuter. This sud- 
den political rise—he is in one sense a debutant at forty-seven, since this is his 
first season in elective office of any sort—prompts the question: Can he keep 
rising? There is no reason to doubt it. Habits are hard things to break. 


Hitherto I had stuck to my resolution of not eating animal food, and on 
this occasion I considered, with my master Tyron, the taking every fish 
as a kind of unprovoked murder, since none of them had or ever could 
do us any injury that might justify the slaughter. All this seemed very 
reasonable. But I had formerly been a great lover of fish, and when this 
[cod] came hot out of the frying-pan, it smelt admirably well. I bal- 
anced some time between principle and inclination, till I recollected 
that, when the fish were opened, I saw smaller fish taken out of their 
stomachs. Then thought I, “If you eat one another, I don’t see why we 
maywt eat you.” So I dined upon cod very heartily, and continued to eat 
with other people, returning only now and then occasionally to a vege- 
table diet. So convenient a thing it is to be a reasonable creature, since it 
enables one to find or make a reason for everything one had a mind to 
do. 

—B. F. (Benjamin Franklin, Autobiography ) 
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I apologized to the Senator for my Sunday-supplement question—but 
added, truthfully, I had been led to expect a better than Sunday-supplement 
answer: What books have most influenced his thinking? Reflective pause. 
“The Federalist Papers—I have one of the early bindings of all the Papers 
together. Besides, I studied them with one of my professors—Bob Goldwin— 
as recently as six years ago, I wrote an essay on every Paper. 

“Then, in my youth, Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiography had a tre- 
mendous influence on me. 

“Third, I would say a book I was responsible for—Decisions for a Better 
America. I was just reading parts of it again, and we did a good job on that. 

“Then both the Kennedy books—Sorensen’s and Schlesinger’s. 

“T have been reading a lot on the Senate lately—some of it nuts and bolts 
stuff; and some lighter things like The Citadel.” 

I was a bit surprised that he had not mentioned the Bible or (since he 
is a Christian Scientist) Mrs. Eddy’s work. I tried to move over in that 
direction. What about theology books? “Oh, I was about to undertake a 
seminar with my daughter Valerie on the work of that great man who died 
recently at Chicago University—oh, you know his name as well as I do. I had 
all his works out, and he was going to have lunch with us.” The Senator 
never did dredge up Paul Tillich’s name; but he had his books out and was 
poised on the brink of Seminar (a mystic word with Charles Percy). Had 
Tillich lived, he might have been asked to correct an essay on every one 
of his books. Since he died, of course, there was no need to read the books. 

I tried again. What books on religion have influenced him? “Oh, I study 
all religions—Indian when I am in India; Valerie and I studied Greek myth- 
ology on the boat that took us to Greece. It was my last long happy time 
with her.” 

One more try. Are you a born Christian Scientist or a convert? “Born. 
I think most people stay in the religion they were born into. When I was in 
high school, twenty of us got together and decided to attend each other’s 
church on successive Sundays, studying each church we attended. Then, 
at the end of the twenty weeks, we would all join the one that was the 
best. But after it was over, every one of us stayed in his own church—which 
I think is nice.” (1 put down ... a creed containing, as I thought, the es- 
sentials of every known religion, and being free of everything that might 
shock the professors of any religion.—B. F.) 

It was becoming clear that no book had ever influenced him toward any- 
thing impolitic. The Bad Word around his Illinois and Washington offices is 
“ideology.” The Good Word is “problem-solving.” Would you call the 
Senator more liberal or more conservative, I asked his administrative assis- 
tant, Tom Hauser. “I would say he is a Problem-Solver,” he answered medi- 
tatively, taking time to pick the precise word. “He sees a problem and then 
goes out and solves it.” Bully. But how does he know it is a problem, or 
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that he is moving it toward (rather than away from) solution unless he 
measures the situation against some set of norms? “That’s the trouble with you 
National Review people. You over-intellectualize things. You know it’s a 
problem when you see it.” (For these fifty years past no one has heard a 
dogmatical expression escape me.—B. F.) 


I had been led, by certain of his academic admirers, to think that Percy 
himself “intellectualized” things, if not quite “over-intellectualizing” them. 
He loves to organize study groups. He attended a whole series of seminars 
run by his one-man brain trust of a few years back, Bob Goldwin. 
Percy went to the University of Chicago during the earnest days of Robert 
Hutchins, and, though he was too busy making money at the time to get 
better than C grades, he has been bemused by the Great Books ever since. 
He scattered them hopefully out to Bell & Howell employees. He himself 
never reads anything—he “studies” it, preferably in the company of others 
(which makes it a seminar). He is an adult-education addict. The Course 
doesn’t count unless he is amassing brownie points on his ghostly transcript. 

At one of the great-book bashes, Professor Harry Jaffa delivered a bril- 
liant paper, since published, which left a deep impression on Percy—so deep 
that he wrote an essay on it (with his very own hand, I am assured) to 
serve as preface to the book it appeared in. (I do not know whether he 
wrote essays on all the other papers in that volume.) It is Jaffa’s thesis that 
our two parties do not teeter-totter evenly but remain in a state of imbalance 
(majority party and minority party) until some “electoral revolution” tilts 
things decisively, reversing the parties’ roles but retaining the imbalance. 
There have been only four electoral revolutions—1800, 1823, 1860 
and 1932. The last one made the Democrats the majority party. I asked the 
Senator whether he thought another electoral revolution was in the offing, 
making the Republicans the majority party, and he said yes. “I admit the 
fact that the others occurred sixty years apart [sic] counts against us, but 
I’m hopeful.” Since I had heard Senator Percy, approximately ten minutes 
before this, tell a student group that the Republicans had now transcended 
ideology and begun Solving Problems, I reminded him that Jaffa claims an 
electoral revolution takes place, always, on fundamental differences over 
fundamental issues, and that “doing a better job” is the promise of the minor- 
ity party in the intervals between decisive change. “Oh, well, I think you 
have to take it a step at a time. Look how many votes we got in 1960, and I 
don’t think we have really lost ground since then. We have a good chance to 
pick up a seat here, a seat there. It wouldn’t take many.” So much for that 
seminar. (1 began to suspect that this doctrine, though it might be true, 
was not very useful.—B. F.) The Senator had spiraled off around the intellec- 
tual cloverleaf before I had a chance to remark that Jaffa also claims our elec- 
toral revolutions have all come “from the Left.” 
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After my session with the Senator, I wondered why he had so many 
academic admirers—those who have given papers to his great-book meet- 
ings, or the Leo Strauss students Bob Goldwin brought out to Percy’s posh 
Kenilworth home for well-upholstered lectures. But then I reflected back on 
an interview I had with one of these professors. I had not been able to break 
the hagiography barrier—yet, despite the fact that he had said nothing 
which by any stretch of the mind could be interpreted as hostile to Percy, he 
hinted plaintively as I was leaving: “I hope you don’t Manchester me.” 
W hat? “Don’t say anything that might get me in bad with him; I have to work 
with this man.” Let an academician introduce the thin end of a toothpick 
into the pie of Washington power, he will soon convince himself he wields 
an Archimedean lever. (Percy told one journalistic adulator that “his pro- 
fessor” Bob Goldwin had instructed him in the political works of Locke, Mill 
and Archimedes.) 


It is recorded that there lived in Rome at this time a poor simpleminded 
French friar named Father Jacquier de Vitry who acquired a most ten- 
der attachment for the great Cardinal. Bernis used to invite him to din- 
ner, but as the friar was so humble, the rules of protocol required him 
to sit at the bottom of the table, far removed from his host. So Bernis 
said to him: “When I do this (putting his finger to his nose) you can 
know I am thinking of you.” And ever and anon during the banquet he 
would be seen to glance down the table along the profiles in serried rows 
of gobbling cardinals and scintillating duchesses, to make his little signal 
to the poor old man just visible through the forest of candles. And then 
the face of the poor toothless friar would be transfigured with joy.— 
Marcus Cheke, The Cardinal de Bernis 


II 


What if the girl one rescued was not a merchant’s daughter?—Donald 
Meyer, on Horatio Alger 


Percy is such a storybook scurrier from rags to riches that men have 
imposed on his career the classic pattern: it is said, in ingeniously varied ways, 
that his first wife was the daughter of a Bell & Howell dignitary, or had stock 
in the company, or some such. This rumor feeds on the fact that her father 
was connected with a plumbing firm called Bell and Gossett—no connec- 
tion with Bell & Howell. The rumors are false. Percy did not marry the 
merchant’s daughter. 

He wooed the merchant. Joseph H. McNabb, a Christian Scientist, 
taught Sunday school back in the Thirties, and his favorite pupil was Chuck 
Percy—who told me the story. (His face lit up; at last I had touched on a 
subject that interested him. He tells The Story smoothly and well, the result 
of long practice. His ardor has not been dimmed by repetition): “It was 
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depression time and we were very poor. My father could only get work 
at night, as a hotel clerk—$35 a week, twelve hours a night. | knew Mr. 
McNabb owned some kind of company, so I told him about my father, said 
he was a good man but couldn’t get work because he was over fifty, and 
we never saw him because of his night job, and did his firm hire men over 
fifty? He said yes, send him around. So Dad went to work for Bell & Howell 
—still for $35 a week, but daytime, and only eight hours.” (He that has once 
done you a kindness will be more ready to do you another, than he whom 
you yourself have obliged.—B. F.) 

“The summer before I went to the University of Chicago, I applied for 
a job at Bell & Howell without McNabb’s knowing it. After the summer was 
over, I submitted a report showing my job was unnecessary. The foreman 
took the report to McNabb and said, ‘I don’t think your bright young fellow 
is so bright after all. He was just dumb enough to get rid of his own job.’” 
(The foreman, you see, knew who Chuck was, and his relation to the boss.) 
“But McNabb was a Scotsman! He didn’t think it a dumb thing.” (Better 
throw that in, to make sure everyone gets the point. The Speech gets told to 
every kind of audience.) “So he called me in, and told me to submit a report 
at the end of every summer. I submitted one next year; but the summer after 
that, no report showed up—I had gone to work for Crowell-Collier. McNabb 
called me in and asked why I had not worked for him that summer. ‘Be- 
cause I got three times the pay at Crowell-Collier.’ He said that was very 
shortsighted on my part, that a boy my age should be working for experience, 
not the money. I said, ‘I thought that, under our fine system of free enter- 
prise, if I was getting three times the pay I must be getting three times the 
experience.’ He didn’t say anything; but that struck him.” (Again, better 
make sure; one meets all types out on the hustings.) “I went back to work 
for him next summer, at a considerable raise.” (There being always in the 
world a number of rich merchants, nobility, states, and princes, who have 
need of honest instruments for the management of their affairs, and such 
being so rare, I have endeavored to convince young persons that no qualities 
were so likely to make a poor man’s fortune as those of probity and integrity. 
==B. BF.) 

“Then, when I graduated from the University of Chicago, he told me: 
‘I don’t mind your looking for other jobs, but I ask this one thing—that you 
come to tell me what you are going to do before you take the job.” So I 
hunted around and found a job with Armstrong Cork, then went and told 
McNabb it was a good job, with high pay. Without asking what the pay was 
he said ‘ll double it.’ I went to work for him permanently. 

“A few years later he had me out to his home and said, ‘I’m very sick, 
and I’m going to take a chance. After I die, all my family’s money will be 
tied up in my third of Bell & Howell’s stock. I’m going to leave a letter 
saying it is my will that you be the president of the corporation.’ About two 
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years after that he died; a meeting of the Board was called, his letter was 
opened—it was a long one, setting out all the reasons why he thought I would 
make a good president—and I was chosen.” Age, twenty-nine. 


Percy has always been good at adopting fathers. His entrance into poli- 
tics was by way of the Illinois United Republican Fund, which Percy re- 
formed and made a roaring success. A party worker in Illinois says, “He was 
good at cultivating the old men with lots of money—people like General 
Wood.” It was because of his success as a Republican fund-raiser that he got 
his invitation to the White House. This was his most important “adoption” 
since the high-school courtship of McNabb. He went about it carefully. A 
Bell & Howell executive called the audio-visual department of the National 
Committee (which used B & H equipment) to ask whether President Eisen- 
hower would be amenable to the gift of a specially prepared camera line. 
The question went to Len Hall, who referred it to Sherman Adams. Then, 
back down through channels, came the answer: Bring it. Percy, who always 
checks over the heads of subordinates, called the National Committee to 
make sure his executive had not misunderstood the answer. There must be no 
mistake in this operation. 

A witness to the ingratiating process of the next few months analyzes 
it this way: “Ike loved Chuck. He didn’t trust politicians, only businessmen. 
And, as a general, he was used to a lot of bright young staff officers being 
obsequious to him.” Percy still addresses the ex-President as ““General.” With 
Ike’s paternal (and Milton Eisenhower’s avuncular) blessing, Percy was sent 
as special ambassador to presidential inaugurations in Peru and Bolivia. He 
was offered the HEW post to succeed Mrs. Hobby—but the Bell & Howell 
board said he would have to resign permanently to take it. (A cynic observed 
that it was strange for a corporation whose major outlet was educational 
movie projectors to ask a man to resign to become Secretary of educational 
matters. ) 

As usual, Percy was combining his personal rise with general Uplift. 
His appetite for study groups was still with him—but now he could have 
nationwide seminars. He pushed the idea, with Eisenhower, of a study of 
the National Goals. A commission was set up to tell us all about them (a 
kind of Great Goals Club), and another group was established—under Percy 
himself—to establish the goals of the Republican Party. “In business, we are 
planning at least five years ahead. We have to know what we will be doing 
next year and the year after. What we are doing now must have been planned 
long ago. It should be the same in politics.” His own study club, the Com- 
mittee on Program and Progress, was the one Professor Jaffa enlightened on 
the subject of electoral revolutions. In line with the incumbent President’s 
nonpartisanship, this project—financed by an uneasy Republican National 
Committee—called on and employed Democrats and unregistered researchers. 
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In time it gestated the book that comes in immediately after The Federalist 
Papers amd Ben Franklin as a molder of Chuck Percy’s mind—Decisions for a 
Better America. 


This book appeared in 1959, just before a Presidential campaign. 
Percy explained to the General that his report obviated the need for a 
Republican Platform in 1960—it was just a question of trimming and re- 
phrasing Decisions. (“We did a good job on that.’’) 

So the bright staff officer, with his summer’s-end report, was chosen the 
Platform Chairman—chosen, that is, by the White House. Not chosen yet, 
way off down the chain of command, in Illinois. Percy was not even a 
delegate to the convention. But room can be found in a hurry when one 
comes with a message from the President. As accommodatingly as the Bell 
& Howell board when it opened McNabb’s letter, the party in Illinois 
loosened its disgruntled ranks to let Chuck rise magically through them. A 
delegate was bumped to ensure him a berth, and Senator Dirksen, no less, 
withdrew from the Platform Committee to let Percy in. Things did not go 
so magically, however, at the convention itself. The Platform Committee 
resented the fact that, as one who worked with it says, “They had been 
asked to issue a second edition of Chuck’s book.” Representative Melvin 
Laird had to gavel things back together. “Life with Father” had not prepared 
Percy, yet, for dealing with his equals. Or even for finding them. 


Il 


But there’s that upturned chin 
And the grin of impetuous youth— 
I believe in you! I believe in you! 
=). 2 Po. Bierrepout Pinch, his Autobiography composed before a 


mirror)* 


Hustled off the Senate floor to meet a delegation of Illinois farmers, 
Percy gearshifts into his “heck-b’gosh-b’gum” style. All those city slickers 
sure do cause you fellows trouble: “I was on the board of a bank, so I 
know how city people ship their money out of Illinois in March and bring 
it back after the tax boys go. You can’t take your cows over the state line 
in April.” He has the mesmeric John Kennedy way with statistics. He assures 
them he does not want to cut farm supports, merely to cut the bungling 
inefficiency in Washington and return control to the farmers themselves. “The 
more people we have here in Washington at the Farm Bureau, the more 
problems we have. I don’t understand this government’s way of doing things. 
Pve never run a business in debt, or been on the board of a university that 
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operated in debt, or been in debt myself. They tell me I'll get used to the 
way things are done here, but I don’t know.” In the back of the room his 
legislative assistant, Marty Hoffman, is semaphoring with his clipboard, a 
deck man flagging his jet back to the carrier. Percy keeps an eye on the 
signals, and modulates toward his coda. The whole atmosphere changes—a 
jet, after the incessant tug of flight, relaxing into its descent. “Come and see 
me. You may not agree with me all the time, but”—(here a wry self-deprecat- 
ing wince)—‘“I’m reasonably honest. One of the things that most touched me 
in the campaign was the time I got in a cab without the driver’s seeing who 
I was. I asked him, as I tended to those days, ‘Have you made up your mind 
yet about your vote for senator?’ ‘I think [’ll go for that young fellow, 
Chuck Percy,’ he said. ‘He made his money at Bell & Howell. He doesn’t 
have to steal mine in Washington.’ ” Smiles, nods, handshakes at the door. 

Hoffman whispers acolytically at the side: “He loves to do this. He is 
so good at it. He really studied the farm problems on the Joint Economic 
Committee. It is a joy to work for such a man, to see how much can be 
accomplished.” The joy is tempered somewhat today when, outside the 
door, Hoffman shoves at Percy a text of his remarks made earlier on the 
floor. The Senator snaps quietly: “I don’t have to handle this, do PP” 

On, at top speed, to a meeting of foreign students. They want to know 
about Vietnam .“A silly war. Who’s the enemy? Who’s the friend? One of 
our boys asked me while I was there, “Was your war as senseless as this 
one?’” The South Vietnamese officials he saw were corrupt. The students 
leave, comforted. 

Percy was not always such a smooth performer. His courtesy tended 
to be either perfunctory or baroquely hyperbolic. During his 1964 cam- 
paign for governor, a journalist was swimming in Percy’s regulation-size 
indoor pool with him. They were swimming back and forth when the writer 
noticed that Percy was always beside and a little behind him. He decided 
to experiment. He sped up, slowed his crawl to a crawl, accelerated again— 
the candidate remained, always, one careful stroke behind. When they 
climbed out, Percy filigreed elaborate praise around the man, saying what a 
good swimmer he was. After all, it had worked on McNabb and Eisenhower. 

In other ways, too, he groped during that first campaign of 1964. After 
committing himself to a Scranton bid for the Illinois delegation, he ran for 
cover when the showdown came. At the national convention he avoided 
controversial floor votes. His campaign tactic of supporting Goldwater “but 
not too much” made good political sense, but was somewhat crudely exe- 
cuted. During the primary race, when Goldwater was not supporting any of 
the rival Republicans, Percy and his photographer laid an ambush in a Chi- 
cago corridor down which Goldwater had to walk. Goldwater, spotting 
the trap, searched for an avenue of escape, but it was a matter of either 
burrowing in a broom closet or undergoing the photographed handshake— 
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so Chuck got his picture. Later, in the campaign itself, Percy showed up for 
a I'V appearance and found a Goldwater poster behind the lectern he was 
to speak at. He angrily had it removed—but was careful, first, to have party 
workers running the show put their agreement to the removal in writing. 

Running for governor, Percy tended to be either obsequious or brusque. 
Voters got the impression he was looking over their shoulder while he shook 
their hands. He had been too busy, ever since boyhood, for the amenities. In 
school, he did all the things Joe College does in a Thirties movie—ran a 
chain of campus _ businesses (grossing $150,000 by his senior year), cap- 
tained the water polo team that won the Big Ten championship, became 
President’s Marshal in his last year. One who was at school with him re- 
members: “Just the record of what he did sounds glamorous. But it was too 
methodical to have any color. He decided something was worth doing, and 
did it, with maximum efhiciency. He was not at all involved in politics then. I 
think he knew it would take too much time, which he had to put into making 
money at that stage. Politics would come later.” (J have always thought that 
one man of tolerable abilities may work great changes, and accomplish great 
affairs among mankind, if he first forms a good plan, and, cutting off all anmuse- 
ments or other employments that would divert his attention, makes the 
execution of that same plan his sole study and business. —B. F.) 

After 1964, his advisers told Percy he must slow down, look voters in 
the eye, and learn some signals of concern for people he speaks to. As usual, 
he learned fast. He was on-camera, most of the 1966 campaign, in shirt 
sleeves. His ad agencies gave billboard photographs a grainier effect, less 
glossy and a bit mussed up. He cultivates an occasional “goddamn” now, to 
avoid the Scranton gosh-awfulness. But it is all technique. He is still geared 
one way only—up. The pattern of his early life is hard to break—a pattern of 
devout attentiveness toward his elders, brusqueness toward underlings, and 
few warm relations with equals. All his staff is young and subservient (since 
Bob Goldwin’s departure). Now Chuck is the General. 


IV 


There seems to me at present to be great occasion for raising a United 
Party for Virtue.—B. F. 


“Cold” is the word one keeps hearing from those who know Percy—yet 
not sinisterly cold. He is a sincere man who feels he must get ahead, but he 
does not want to hurt others in the process, and his philanthropy is genuine, 
not merely political. There must be many untraceable beneficiaries like the 
one I was able to trace—a friend of Percy’s son who was on the verge of 
leaving college because his family’s money had evaporated. The school gave 
him a scholarship, however, and he graduated. By accident the boy dis- 
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covered, from a copy of his transcript poorly processed, that the scholarship 
came from Charles Percy and was to be kept anonymous. 


Nor are those men fair who say Percy is unprincipled. It is simply that 
his principles are not political. He is accused of being unduly fluctuant, even 
for a politician—the prize exhibit is his reversal, between the °64 and ’66 
campaigns, on the subject of open occupancy. In 1964 he said it was a 
matter to be worked out freely with the realtors, and that as governor he 
could do this. (At Bell & Howell he bestowed his charismatic presence on 
dealers with great success.) After he lost that race, Percy actually tried to 
initiate voluntary programs; he asked realtors to help him anticipate any 
government action. He was rebuffed—an experience he has not often under- 
gone and does not take to kindly. In May of 1965 (not in the 66 cam- 
paign) he announced: “I have reluctantly concluded that a majority of 
persons engaged in the sale and rental of housing are either unable or un- 
willing to adopt an effective state housing code.” 

There is a thread of continuity in most of the stands he has taken. From 
earliest days he has preached free trade with an almost fundamentalist ardor 
—even though this put Bell & Howell in competition with Japanese cameras. 
This fervor lies behind his “‘bridges-to-the-East” approach to trade with Iron 
Curtain countries. His present dovishness on Vietnam was adumbrated in a 
1960 motion toward recognizing Red China and in his campaign proposal 
for an All-Asian Peace Conference. If he lacks a political philosophy, it is 
not because he lacks principle. It is just that, like his patron Eisenhower, he 
considers himself ‘above politics.” Back in the days when the question invari- 
ably aimed at him was “Are you a Rockefeller Republican or a Goldwater 
Republican?” he used to answer “I’m a Percy Republican.” (And when my 
faith in my fellow man/All but falls apart, Pve but to feel your hand touch- 
ing mine/and I take heart! I take heart!—J. P. F.) * 

Percy makes some messy concessions down there at the level of his 
elected confreres but he keeps his Soul pure of the political. He is not an 
opportunist in the Machiavellian sense. His is the pragmatism of the busi- 
nessman: Will it sell? Is it marketable? He believes in integrity (those South 
Vietnamese are corrupt). He believes that good business is good politics 
(trade with the East), and that if only he could sit down with Marshal 
Zhukov (or the realtors, or whomever) he would negotiate “man to man” 
any merely ideological differences. This Charley Wilson approach produces 
stands that seem, from one moment to the next, either “right” or “left,” 
“conservative” or “liberal,” but are neither. They are simply good business. 
Which, unfortunately, is not always good politics. 

Still, if what the Republican Party wants, this time out, is problem- 
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solving, Chuck Percy is its man. He is the archetypal Problem-Solver—so 
long as you understand (as you must) that in politics problem-solving does 
not actually mean solving the problem, but “having a solution.” Just as, in 
politics, answering a question does not mean confronting the question but 
“having an answer.” 

Percy loves “solutions.” Schemes. A twenty-week course on religious 
differences. Seminars. A Committee on Program and Progress. An All-Asian 
Peace Conference (which was, essentially, a proposal for a UN-sponsored 
study club). Projects of this sort bubbled constantly at Bell & Howell. The 
preliminary drafting of the 1960 Platform was run as an exercise in 
group dynamics. “We have to show it is exciting to be a Republican,” Percy 
would say as he paced from table to table. Sentences for the Platform were 
“keyed,” then shifted around on a big board as people shouted “Hey! Let’s 
put Sentence 2-A over in the next paragraph.” Whee! It was exciting. 
Percy was out to capture the market from the Democrats and anything that 
looked salable was up for consideration. He toyed with the idea of having 
the Republican Party propose the admission of Red China to the UN, until 
White House-dispatched experts eased that dangerous toy out of his hands. 

One of Percy’s typical “solutions” was the New Illinois Committee, a 
foundation put together right after his 64 defeat. That was Percy’s first set- 
back, and he was profoundly shaken by it. He refused to blame Goldwater: 
“Tf I lost, it was because I was not a good enough candidate.” He bounced 
back with tripled determination. He would prove he was right (e.g. with the 
realtors) or correct his errors (e.g. in dismissing the Negro vote). He formed 
the New Illinois Committee to woo the Negro vote, to keep his campaign 
staff together for the next outing, and to make the name Chuck Percy 
susurrous everywhere in Illinois. (Previously, however, to the solicitation, 
I endeavored to prepare the minds of the people by writing on the subject in 
the newspapers, which was my usual custom in such cases.—B. F.) Percy 
had already worked on literacy programs with one of his financial backers— 
millionaire Clement Stone, fond patron of Chuck and of Boys’ Clubs. The 
new Committee would battle illiteracy and illness, and channel protests to the 
proper source. If you have rats in your apartment, dial a number and the 
chocolatey recorded voice answers: “This is Call for Action, Chuck Percy 
speaking.” As usual, the Solution made no dent in the problem, but it solved 
Chuck’s problem—he had a Solution. 


His newest Solution is a housing plan which goes through all the mo- 
tions of being private, but is, back at the end of the labyrinth, federally sup- 
ported. It is a super-FHA burdened with extra bureaus, and resembles plans 
suggested by Reuther and Javits, among others. Washington is to guarantee 
the bonds, keep down interest, put up part of the “initial” subscription—and 
“during periods of unemployment due to layoffs, ill health, or other causes 
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beyond the buyer’s control, the Federal Government should establish a sys- 
tem of mortgage payment insurance.” State and local government funds are 
to be involved, too. The fact that some of these bureaus would be nongovern- 
mental allows Percy to use the rhetoric of the private sector, of individualism 
and initiative, to talk of frontiersmen “owning their own farms.” He calls 
up the pictures of poor men becoming responsible by caring for their own 
little bungalows—though where poor men in the city are to put these 
bungalows, when real estate is oil-field expensive, no one knows, least of all 
Percy. When you “called for action” in Illinois, Percy’s Committee simply 
referred you to the relevant government agency. His housing plan is an 
elaboration of this device, allowing him to promise “home ownership for all, 
regardless of income”—along with a whole program of “sound basic educa- 
tion, learning needed job skills, gaining employment security.” The solution 
promises literally everything. Next problem. 


VF 


Most people dislike vanity in others, whatever share they have of it 
themselves; but I give it fair quarter wherever I meet with it, being per- 
suaded that it is often productive of good to the possessor, and to others 
that are within his sphere of action; and therefore, in many cases, it 
would not be altogether absurd if a man were to thank God for his 
vanity among the other comforts of life—B. F. 


Handsome, articulate, successful, rich—he seems to have all the political 
blessings. In fact, he may have one or two too many. He appears not only 
good, but redundantly so—drearily virtuous; a pale, politically sexless Twiggy. 
(A benevolent man should allow a few faults in himself, to keep his friends 
in countenance.—B. F.) Percy’s very integrity and asceticism put men off— 
as did the groomed cool precision of Thomas Dewey, “Little Mr. Perfect.” 
Percy does not smoke or drink. On the streets of New York, he discon- 
certed one worldly professor-type who suggested they stop for a drink: 
Percy swerved compliantly into a Schrafft’s and went like a guided missile 
for the soda bar. 

Like Dewey, who was “‘the little man on the wedding cake,” he runs the 
political danger of being diminutived to death. For years, short baby-faced 
“Chuck” was the boy wonder promoted by avuncular patrons. He slips at 
times into that practiced role where it does not become him—as when he 
called his 1964 campaign bus the “Chuckwagon.” The electorate is not 
made up of uncles. His speech is less saccharine now, more salty. His attempts 
at humor, always a bit precarious, have been cut back. He still seems, to 
some, the corporation Boy Scout—a kind of gee-whiz-kid. But if succeeding 
means becoming less perfect, and he becomes convinced of this, Percy will 
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no doubt pick up faults with smooth timing. As he might put it to a Bell & 
Howell meeting: It is simply a matter of “reprogramming.” 

He is buoyed up on a humorless, almost mystical self-confidence. He 
cannot believe that anyone really opposes him. The night he won the 1964 
primary, he called over a prominent backer of one of his rivals and thanked 
him for his support. (Evil is but an illusion, and it bas no real basis.—Mary 
Baker Eddy.) When Chicago Tribune correspondent Willard Edwards wrote 
an unflattering first article on his Washington debut, a national columnist 
asked the Senator what he thought of the piece. “I don’t think Willard really 
wrote that,” Percy answered. (Erroneous belief is destroyed by truth. 
Change the evidence, and that disappears which before seemed real to this 
false belief, and the human consciousness rises higher.—Mary Baker Eddy.) 

Percy’s belief that he can always bring others around, if only he is 
given a chance to show them how reasonable his demands are, has been a 
political drawback at times. It has led him to underestimate the Opposition. 
to trust in his charm and neglect the use of political muscle. It gives him a 
certain naiveté in his discussion of the conflicts between nations. He believes 
his silver trumpet will bring walls tumbling down. On the other hand, 
once he runs into tough opposition—the Illinois realtors, for instance, or 
Illinois labor unions—the baffling experience makes him harden. This might 
happen to his foreign policy if he were President and some premier had the 
effrontery to resist him. 

His religion, his temperament, his training all reinforce Percy’s assur- 
ance that everyone is, deep in his heart, on the side of the best of all possi- 
ble men for this best of all possible nations. (1 concluded that nothing could 
possibly be wrong in the world.—B. F.) After all, if one can will one’s way to 
health, why not to success? Indeed, is not failure a kind of sickness, signify- 
ing lack of faith? Percy does not lack faith. He fell in love with his seventeen- 
room mansion when he was a schoolboy working as an usher at a nearby 
theater. The owner of the house came to the theater, and Percy went up to 
him: “I told him that if he decided to sell the house, be sure to call me. It 
was a dream then, because my family was poor. Years later, he called me 
and told me he wanted to sell it. Then I could afford it, and I leaped at the 
opportunity.” 

In this same period, he used to bicycle the family’s rent ($65 a month), 
in bits and snatches as members of the family brought it in from odd jobs, to 
a landlady named Mrs. McDonald. She says, “I never saw a boy with his 
goals so set, or so determined to reach them. He told me he would be 
President some day.” (Perhaps the most important part of that journal is 
the plan to be found in it, which I formed at sea, for regulating my future 
conduct in life. It is the more remarkable as being formed when 1 was so 
young, and yet being pretty faithfully adhered to quite through to old age. 
—B. F.) 
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Percy has reason to be almost superstitious about his destiny. Luck has 
cosseted him all his life. His Sunday-school teacher was McNabb. His job 
at Bell & Howell was in defense products (six months after he took it, we 
entered the war). When he was losing the 1964 primary, the leading con- 
tender (Charles Carpentier) died in mid-campaign. While he conducted a 
race designed to “humanize” him in 1966, his daughter died in tragic cir- 
cumstances—what the Greek tragedian called “a brutal blessing.” 

Despite all these strokes of fate, Percy has lived up to every job luck 
threw his way. If the gods have helped him at each step, that did not 
make him any less prompt in helping himself. This may be a case where the 
two come to much the same thing. In the system of Heraclitus—and of Mrs. 
Eddy—‘man fates himself.” In that sense, Percy is a kind of destiny machine. 
He believes in him. 


by Ben H. Bagdikian 


The Black 
Immigrants 


DHE SATURDAY EV ENLN GS PiOSd 


Ar 6:40 ON THE EVENING oF Marcu 4, 1967, Walter Austin, who had 
lived for almost half a century within sixty miles of the Mississippi, actually 
saw the river for the first time. Still wearing his four-dollar overalls, he was 
sitting in the back seat of an automobile, jammed in with four other members 
of his family, crossing a high bridge. His eyes were red with the fatigue of the 
last thirty-eight sleepless hours. But he stared down through the dusk at the 
aluminum reflection of the greatest body of water he had ever seen, and he 
said the same thing that rose out of .him earlier when someone told him that 
in New York City there is a building 102 stories high: a low, slow, “Good 
gracious!” The car moved across the bridge, its occupants turning to keep 
in sight the massive river that had been the source of life and of suffering 
for five generations of Austin families. And then the river was gone, and 
they turned forward again to look uncertainly into the darkness ahead. 

It was the most momentous crossing of their lives. From that time on 
their experiences would be like nothing they or their ancestors had ever 
known. That morning they had been just another impoverished Negro fam- 
ily working the fields on a remote Mississippi plantation. But at noon, with 
hardly a backward glance, they had slammed the doors of the two cars 
driven by a relative and a friend and headed north for a new life in the 
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city. They carried all they could from the last hog they would ever butcher— 
the salted jaw, a slab of salt pork, two hams, one hundred pounds of lard— 
stashed in the car like sacred objects. Riding with them as well was a new 
and confusing collection of hopes and fears. 

That day the Austins—father, mother, five children aged seventeen to 
six, and one grandchild—added their eight lives to a flow of Americans that 
is one of the great unsung sagas of human history. It is an uprooting of more 
people in a shorter period of time than almost any peacetime migration known 
to man, a vast transfer that is changing America. 


In a wicked moment Franklin Roosevelt once put a chill on a convention 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution by greeting them, “My fellow 
immigrants,” and it is true enough that one thing all Americans share is a 
background of migration. The American Indians were immigrants, probably 
from Asia; the forebears of most white Americans came from Europe in the 
largest intercontinental human movement in history; the ancestors of most 
American Negroes were the 400,000 Africans brought into the South as 
slaves between 1619 and 1808. Now the descendants of these Negro 
immigrants are making another mass move, this time within the United States. 

In this generation, some four million Negroes have left the South, most 
of them for six states: California, Illinois, Michigan, New York, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. Where fifty years ago three quarters of Negro Americans were 
in rural areas, today three quarters are in cities. And the tide still runs 
strong. In 1960 there were four American cities that were 40 percent 
Negro; by 1970 there will be 14, and practically every city of any size 
will have a core of migrant Negroes, piling up, desperate. Like previous 
migrants, they are truly aliens, used to different customs, a different climate, 
essentially a different language, different everything. Their ghettos are coun- 
tries within countries, in which nearly every inhabitant feels foreign to what 
surrounds him. But what surrounds the city Negroes is more hostile than 
anything any white alien has ever encountered. For them the ghetto per- 
imeters are closed as tightly as foreign borders. 

This exodus of southern Negroes is one of the most dramatic demo- 
graphic events of the midcentury, yet it is a clandestine operation. When the 
Negro goes, he goes suddenly and secretly, because he is afraid of the white 
man. Generally, the Negro is a sharecropper, living in a feudal, noncash 
economy—his plantation owner provides him land and credit. When the 
harvest is over, the plantation owner announces that, after deducting the cost 
of food, fuel, seed, fertilizer and other things the sharecropper has obtained 
on credit, the sharecropper’s profit is such and such. Or, much more likely, 
the owner tells him he owes the plantation as much as $100 or $500. 

To the Negro this kind of debt is so astronomical that no one, laborer or 
landlord, expects that it will ever be paid off in cash. Only by working off the 
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debt can the Negro family be clear. As manual farm work gives way to 
huge machines, the means of paying back the debt disappears. When that 
happens most plantation owners are resigned to seeing their tenants leave. 

Even so, there is often a question of who gets the paid-for television or 
kitchen range, in light of the debt, the landlord or the departing family’s 
friends and relatives? And the rural Negro has been taught in the harshest 
way never to make an important decision without the approval of his land- 
lord. So when he moves North, the Negro usually goes unannounced, a final 
gesture of rebellion and fear. 

The families themselves seldom know when they will go until the 
moment comes. Moving vans are unknown to the dirt roads of the rural 
South, and departure frequently depends on the car of a visiting relative. 
Thus the times of greatest population loss in the South are the holidays— 
Christmas, New Year’s, Memorial Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, any long 
weekend when city relatives can make the long trip down from the North. 
And at funerals. The South loses more than the dead at funerals. A brother 
from Chicago who comes down for the ceremony, having driven the twelve 
hours since work let out on Friday, arrives Saturday morning before dawn, 
and suddenly some of the youngsters, or the whole family, decide to go back 
with him. 

Sometimes the mail arrives with the awaited passport: bus tickets sent 
by older children in the city. The next day the younger children drop out 
of school, and after dark that night the family heads for the station, carrying 
in their hands everything with which they will start their new life. 

Or a mother takes the youngest children to “visit my sick aunty in the 
city,” where she gets a job and sends the tickets back for her husband and 
the older children, and the next Saturday night the husband pays a neighbor 
$1.50 to drive him and his children and their suitcases to the station. Morn- 
ing on the plantation finds the shack abandoned and another rural family has 
entered the central mass of an American metropolis. 


The decision to abandon a way of life, even one you love, can seem 
very simple. 

“Christmas morning, last Christmas morning,” Walter Austin said in his 
deep and vibrant voice, “I got up and I cried.” Weeping did not seem to go 
with the dark, weather-beaten face. Austin is forty-eight, has black hair 
without gray and a black moustache, and wears rugged-looking overalls 
and rubber boots clotted with mud. “I cried, and then I thanked the Lord to 
be living, because I could have been gone, and I was glad to be here, and all 
my children well. And the children had food. It put me in debt, but they 
had food, special Christmas food. For Christmas I saw to it that they had 
fresh apples and oranges.” 
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Over and over he returned to the subject of moving to the city where, 
he knew, it takes even more money than in the country. 

“Yes, yes, but you need some money here. You need some money here. | 
can’t sit here with eight children’”—he kept referring to eight children, though 
his two oldest sons had left for the city within the last two months—‘“T can’t 
have my children around me and nothing to give them to eat. I feel bad 
in the morning. I feel bad in the morning, hearing the kids get up crying 
because they want something to eat and I can’t find enough for them to eat. 
Then I feel bad. Then I feel like crying.” 

So the easy decision is really whether to eat or not. But there is a harder 
question for older people who know only their rural life and who love it. 
Walter Austin and his wife, Bessie, who is also forty-eight, were born in 
Holmes County, Mississippi, but ten years ago moved the fifty miles to 
Merigold, Mississippi, in Bolivar County. 

“I don’t want to leave Mississippi,” Austin said. “I never been out of 
Mississippi except one time in my whole life, and that was only one week. Tell 
you the truth, up to the sixteenth day of March, 19 and 57, I never been 
out of Holmes County. I never been in no kind of trouble, never paid a fine, 
never been to court. I'll peck on wood’’—he reached over the torn leatherette 
arm of the chair in his living room and rapped the bare wood floor of 
the shack with his knuckles—“I’ve been just plain Walter all my life.” 

We had spent hours talking country-versus-city, and there wasn’t much 
doubt where he stood, given a free choice and enough food. 

“T likes to farm. I loves it. I can raise my chickens, raise my hog, I have 
my garden with peas and beans and potatoes and squash and cucumbers and 
onions and greens. You can’t do that in town. You can’t raise a hog in town. 
P’m just a home child. I just don’t want to leave home unless I have to. I’ll 
be frank with you, I like the country.” 

He lifted his leather cap and scratched his hair. 

“I know in the city you’s supposed to have an education. If you got me 
a job in the morning and I was supposed to separate the salt from the sugar, 
I couldn’t do it, not if they was in the same kind of bag. I couldn’t do it, 
Cap’n, because I can’t read.” 

His wife, with a soft face drawn with worry, and a blurry right eye 
blinded by a stroke seven years ago, told about a visit she made once to 
Chicago. 

“I stayed with my husband’s brother. I didn’t even walk on the outside. 
That’s all I know, what I saw from his place. I just couldn’t stand that noise. 

“I'd be satisfied working right here. If we had work. If I had enough to 
live on and be comfortable, oh, I’d stay. I'd stay.” 

“What did she mean, “comfortable”? ; 

“Nothing extra. You come into this world with nothing, and when you 
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leave you can’t carry anything away. I need some covers—quilts, you know 
—comfortable mattresses, some beds don’t need to be propped up. I would 
like some clothes.” 

She thought for a moment and then worried that I might misunderstand 
her desire for clothes. She didn’t mean for herself (she bought her last dress 
in 1956, her husband had never bought a suit and limited his new clothes 
to a four-dollar pair of overalls each year). 

“I mean for the children. And nothing fancy, just not all sewed up. 
Not half-priced or leftovers but good common clothes, you know? Not 
eight-dollar dresses, just good three-dollar dresses. What I need most is 
extra underclothes and socks. We have enough outerclothes so the kids 
can wear clean things to school, but the children have to wash their under- 
wear and socks every night so they’ll be clean in the morning. If they had 
extra sets they wouldn’t have to wash them every night.” 

Walter Austin looked in mock severity at the apple of his eye, his ten- 
year-old daughter, Bessie. 

“I gets up at four o’clock every morning. At four o'clock I’m up, 
Sunday, Saturday, rain, sleet or snow. I put on my clothes, wash my face, go 
out and feed my hog, feed my chickens, and then I come back in and see 
if the kids has washed their clothes before they went to bed, and if they 
didn’t, then I gets them up early so they can do it before schooltime and 
give their underclothes and socks a chance to dry in time. Ain’t that so, 
Bessie?” 

Bessie obviously was the most recent transgressor, and she smiled sheep- 
ishly and said to her father, “Suh?” By “early,” Austin explained, he meant 
the backsliding child rose at five a.M. instead of the usual six. 

To Mrs. Austin the prospect of the city held out the deadly danger 
that the children would learn to drink. Walter Austin would miss his farming 
and would no longer experience the pride of running and repairing a large 
combine. But the children had different thoughts. Frances, seventeen, whose 
formal, bland expression masked a quick and taunting wit, was fatalistic— 
“T think things would be just the same whether I go or stay”—but she looked 
excited when she described how well-dressed her girl friends and relatives 
were when they returned from the city. David, fourteen, also wore an outer 
mask of solemnity, but his black-cloth visor cap worn at a rakish angle 
hinted at the adolescent itch. “I just don’t want to farm. No, suh. I just don’t 
want to be a farmer.” Hearing about the city, Bessie simply glowed word- 
lessly. Her younger sister, Zettie Mae, eight, and brother, Wendell, six, 
looked bewildered and polite. 

But their parents kept reminding themselves how much better off they 
are now than they were in their youth. Neither of them had ever lived in so 
good a house as this one. It had a tight roof, the five rooms were lined with 
wallboard. There was a cold-water faucet in the kitchen and a privy out back 
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(some plantation shacks lack even a privy). Three open gas grates heated the 
place in winter, and they had some chairs, bedsteads, and from a few good 
years in the early 1960’s a television set and a freezer, all paid for. 

“My mother’s house back in Holmes County,” Walter Austin said, “you 
could see the chickens through the floor and the blue sky through the roof. 
And when I was a kid, what I had to eat for the whole day was one slice of 
hog jaw and corn bread with flour gravy, sometimes not even that. 

“Now here’s David here, fourteen years old and he’s in—what grade is 
it? Eighth—yes, the eighth grade. When I was seven years old I was trying to 
go to school but, Lordy, I just had to work. When I was seven years old 
I had to walk three miles before sunup, get a mule and feed it and then work 
that mule in the fields until dark, all of that for only eight dollars a month. 

“{ married Bessie, here, the only wife ve ever known, when we were 
both seventeen, and the day we got married we ate corn bread and flour 
gravy. We started with an old wood stove, a bed, a pig and a calf my 
mother-in-law give me.” 

The family worked for twenty years on a plantation in Holmes County. 
At the end of that time, Austin was driving a tractor for $4.50 a day, dur- 
ing the season and when weather was good. Mrs. Austin and the children 
did sharecropping for the same plantation, planting, chopping (weeding) 
and picking a cotton crop. They provided the labor and the landlord provided 
the land and their rent-free house. The landlord also gave them credit for 
their share of the cost of their seed and fertilizer and lent them $40 a month 
for food until the crop was harvested and sold. 

“The four kids and I,” Mrs. Austin said, “that last year, did twenty- 
six bales. We had to keep the kids out of school to do it. But I got tired, just 
tired going with the crops, weighing my own cotton, tromping it, putting it 
on the trailer. I got so tired. As a woman, I couldn’t farm no more.” At 
that time she had seven living children, ages nineteen to four, the older ones 
working in the field, the younger ones brought out in boxes to play all day 
near the cotton rows. Two infants died early, and a daughter later died of 
leukemia at the age of sixteen. “And all we got for that year and twenty-six 
bales of cotton was a hundred and fifty dollars. The four kids and I, from 
May to October. When I told the boss man I just couldn’t sharecrop with 
the four kids no more, he told us we’d have to move. That’s when we come 
down here.” 

(The average price farmers received for cotton in 1956 was $152 a 
bale, so the Austins’ half share apparently was $1,976, minus $480 lent 
for food and their share of seed and fertilizer; neither they nor anyone they 
knew ever saw an accounting. ) 

Walter's brother heard of an empty house in Bolivar County, and they 
moved, and though they loved Holmes County better than anyplace else on 
earth, they considered themselves much improved. People had a little bit 
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more. In Holmes, median income for the rural Negro family was $895 a 
year; in Bolivar it was $1,198. The Austins didn’t know that, but they 
sensed it, and they sensed that their new plantation owner and agent were 
more benign. And the house was better. 

Life was not easy, of course. They had more children. Their daughter, 
Jean, had leukemia and spent the last six weeks of her life in University 
Hospital in Jackson, one hundred miles away, where her father lived, penni- 
less, in a chair in her room, fed by compassionate nurses. After she died, he 
returned home to find that his daughter, Bessie, had been born, and his wife 
was back in another hospital with the shock that blinded her right eye. But, 
then, life had never been easy, and their family kept its strong bonds and 
Walter Austin his mastery within the family. 

The world of the Austins in Mississippi was simultaneously enormous 
and tiny. Their little home was a dot in the Mississippi delta, a flat ocean of 
land made from the silt of centuries of flooding, land as rich as any on earth. 
Square mile after square mile of cotton fields stretch out, in the winter a 
rusty sea with here and there a scrap of windblown paper snagged on a 
dry stalk like a whitecap. The huge landscape is punctuated by an occasional 
small town, a cotton gin, a stand of oaks, and the clusters of Negro shacks 
in the fields. Like most southern rural Negroes, the Austins lived on a dirt 
road without a name, in a house without a number. But though the view 
seems endless, their neighbors were-few, their life concentrated around their 
own family. 

“Watch for a burned-out house on the highway,” a relative instructed 
me, “turn left and go in three miles and look for a brown house with a tan 
1959 Chevy that’s broke down.” 

I was lucky to have met the Austins before they decided to move and to 
be with them when they changed their minds, for their experience told 
much about the thoughts and emotions of families facing the great migra- 
tion. Before he knew he would go, Walter Austin had uppermost in his mind 
the improvements he had seen since his youth and al] the things he liked in 
the country and feared in the city. He was genuinely undecided. The planta- 
tion owner had told him there would be no guaranteed work the next year 
because their cotton acreage was being rented to a big agricultural operator. 
But the owner held out the possibility of a job in a machine shop in a 
nearby town, or, at least, some days of casual labor in the fields. 

The pressure increased, especially during the winter, when work ceases 
in the delta fields. Merchants knew at once that Austin had been put in the 
doubtful category. Where credit for food, bottled gas and doctors had 
once been immediate, everyone wanted cash. Families around them were 
going away. Ten years earlier fifty families worked and lived on that planta- 
tion. Now there were six. Within the last year the two houses on either side 
of the Austins had been vacated and torn down, and the skies of the delta 
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now were regularly streaked with smoke from empty shanties being burned 
down to clear the ground for growing. The smoke got thicker after a one- 
dollar-an-hour wages-and-hours law for agricultural workers began last 
winter. When motorists stopped one day to watch a spectacular fire con- 
suming a plantation shack, the agent in charge called out, “Wages and hours 
got that one.” 

Yet the Austins hung on. He was a good worker. His plantation agent, 
within the limits of feudalistic white supremacy, was a decent man. Each 
day Austin rose at four, went to the plantation headquarters at seven. If 
there was work, he returned after dark, $10-minus-debts the richer. If there 
was no work, as was most often the case, he went home and worked in his 
yard and garden. ‘ 

Mrs. Austin rose at five thirty to start breakfast of sausage and corn 
bread, if they had it. The children rose at six and got ready for the 7:20 
school bus, if they all had shoes. After school they played with the children 
of the few remaining neighbors, did homework, had supper of greens and 
salt pork, and were in bed around eight. 

The end of the week was different. On a typical Saturday, David lighted 
a fire in the backyard under an ancient iron pot and heated water for the 
washing. Frances did the wash in a round, wringer-style washing machine 
on the back stoop and hung it on the “clothesline’—two strands, one old 
electrical cable, the other old barbed wire. David helped his father clean 
up the backyard. The hog grunted, and Walter Austin rubbed its head with 
his glove—“‘Baby, you want your breakfast?”—and told David to fetch the 
slops. Instantly at the trough were the pig, three puppies, two cats, four 
kittens and two roosters. 

The three younger children, bundled in bright donated clothes, played 
hopscotch on packed earth at the end of some cotton rows, tiny scarlet 
figures under a huge sky, chased by their puppies, Frisco, Fuzzy and Alaska. 

In the evening they look at television. “I cain’t read,” Walter Austin 
explained, “so I have to get the news and weather on the TV.” 

And they sang, Bessie leading and her mother and the others following. 
They coaxed David to do his imitation of a local preacher. His father called 
gaily to his children in the living room, using the private names he dreams 
up at their birth, and he alone uses: “Preacher” for Wendell, “Chicken” for 
Zettie Mae, “Barbie” for Bessie, “Ben” for David, and “Root” for Frances. 

“Ben,” he said, “Let’s hear the one, ‘Your God and My Love.’ ” 

During the singing, the three youngest children played school with the 
most magnificent Christmas gift any Austin ever got, a plastic-and-chrome 
children’s table-and-chair set from two years ago. As always, Bessie was the 
teacher, sitting at the table, facing Zettie Mae and Wendell in chairs. 

“Wendell,” she said imperiously, “spell . . .” and she said what sounded 
like, “gown.” 
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Wendell, puzzled: “Gown?” 


Bessie, impatiently, “Yes, ‘gown.’ ’ 

Wendell, timidly, “Like, ‘machine gown’?” 

Bessie, outraged, ‘“No, Wendell, no! Like, ‘Yesterday they went. Now 
they is gown.’” 

Everyone laughed, though teachers know that this kind of misunder- 
standing is significant in explaining the difficulties in reading and learning 
among children whose natural tongue is not standard English. 

Later there were baths, in a galvanized washtub put in Frances’s room, 
the most private one, with a heater. 

During the evenings the Austins constantly churned over their view of 
the future. “I wants to stay, I wants to stay,” Walter Austin said. “If I could 
just get that machine-shop job or work in the boss man’s pig farm where 
they works rain or shine. But how in the world am I going to feed eight 
kids on fifteen dollars a week?” 

Periodically he’d resign himself to moving. “But after the snow is off 
up there. I is naked here, and up north ’m going to freeze.” 

None of us was prepared for what happened. One Sunday, photographer 
Mat Herron and I decided to visit the Austins’ small church in the fields. 
Eight years ago seventy people would attend but now, with the migration, 
only twenty. As we drove we were surprised to see Walter Austin and 
David out on the road, flagging us down. Walter Austin looked grave, his 
face gray with tension. 

“They don’t want you to go to the church because they’s afraid itll 
get burned down. The deacons, they ask would you please not go.” 

He explained that the day before, the plantation agent announced that 
Austin would have to move, telling him angrily, “Those white men kept 
coming and coming and coming to your place, and that’s more than I can 
take. I know what they’re doing. They’re down here organizing a union. 
The state’s full of them. So you better leave.” Austin could take some time, 
the agent said, but he had to go. 

The concern in Walter Austin’s face was justified: To fall out of favor, 
angrily and catastrophically, with the boss man, especially for unauthorized 
dealings with outsiders, implied peril to life and limb. 

The nearest public phone was six miles away. We drove to it, and Austin 
called a married daughter in Springfield, Illinois. She was alarmed. She urged 
her father to come that night “before something happens, please, Daddy.” 
But Austin’s voice was calm as he spoke on the phone. “No, baby, I need 
a week to sell my freezer and my hog and take care of things.” 

We drove Walter and David Austin back to their home and went to see 
the plantation agent, a round-faced man in his sixties. He and his wife, the 
plantation bookkeeper, were civil though they were often angry. They re- 
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cited our movements in the state for the last week; it is not difficult for 
plantation operators in Mississippi to keep track of suspicious strangers. They 
told us they knew we were surring up “our people” and forming a union. 
Furthermore, we had violated common rules of courtesy. “You can drive 
down that road,” he said, “and you can maybe stop at a house once. But to 
keep coming and coming and coming and staying after dark—that’s too 
much.” 

After about an hour we persuaded him we were not organizers, and we 
parted in a friendly way. In a sense, this was unusual, but what the agent did 
was even more so. The next day he went to Walter Austin and apologized for 
falsely accusing him and said he could stay. Austin says he thanked the agent, 
but he had decided to move, and so he told the agent that he was going 
through with it. “Boss Man, you was dissatisfied with Walter, so Walter’s 
going to move.” 

The agent told him he didn’t have to sneak off like all the others. And 
Walter Austin didn’t. 

The next Saturday morning the Austin place looked like the center of 
a carnival. A total of twenty-three neighbors and friends were in and out 
of the house, up on the roof dismantling the motorized television antenna 
(bought for $149 four years ago and now sold for $5), carrying out the 
freezer (bought for $400 and now sold for $50). There was gaiety and al- 
most no sentimentality. 

Walter Austin, quietly, calmly, and with humor, left no doubt who was 
in charge. At seven he had gone to the agent’s house, returned a ladder, a 
set of wrenches, and paid back $7 the agent had lent him last fall so David 
could have shoes for school. Neither one said anything, but they both knew 
Walter Austin was leaving that day. 

Austin quietly directed his son-in-law and his oldest son, who had 
driven down in the night from Springfield. Wandering through the yard 
was Walter’s twenty-nine-year-old brother, who worked on the same plan- 
tation, and toward the end he said almost to himself, “I’m the only one left.” 
When the time came, Walter and his brother looked at each other briefly, 
and Walter said, “Good-by, son.” 

Frances and her boyfriend talked constantly, arms linked. An old 
parlor chair, the one with the torn leatherette covering, couldn’t be taken, 
and they gave it to Frances’s boyfriend, who carried it out. Walter said, “You 
get to keep the chair, Robert, but you’d like to keep Frances.” 

A recent plantation acquaintance tried too often to engage Walter’s at- 
tention, and finally in exasperation Walter said to him politely, “Well, good- 
bye and come see me.” 

“How will I know where you'll be?” the acquaintance said too eagerly. 
“I don’t even know where you're going.” 
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Austin: “I’m going yonder.” 

Acquaintance: “Where’s yonder?” 

Austin, nodding northward: “Up.” 

Finally, Walter Austin walked through his stripped house. Gone from 
the living-room walls were the photographs of his children and some of his 
fifteen grandchildren; the shadowbox of Jesus with the burned-out electric 
bulb; the pink plastic cross with the chrome crucifix; the small window 
frame containing postcards of Cherokee Indians and a table of decimal 
equivalents; and the too-bright picture of a romantic thatched-roof cottage 
surrounded by seed-catalogue flowers with the legend, Gop SHaLy SupPLy 
Att Your NEEDs. 

Walter Austin looked around and saw one remaining artifact on the 
faded blue wall—a calendar of the “Delta Burial Corporation, Seldom Equaled, 
Never Excelled,” the society to which they paid $3.75 a month to guarantee 
them a decent Mississippi funeral. He hesitated a moment, then lifted the 
calendar off its nail and handed it to Bessie. “Barbie, in the green car.” 

In the kitchen he looked at the stove he had just bought on time but not 
made any payments on, at two lamps he had long paid for, the wringer 
washing machine for which he paid $200 and owed only $95 more, all 
left behind to be picked up by the dealer in town. Asked why he was leaving 
behind the lamps and half-paid-for-machine, he said, “I’m not looking for 
trouble. I’m just looking for a little peace and a little love.” 

And then he left, and when the car engines were started, Walter Austin 
never looked back. 

As the cars moved rapidly northward, one could almost feel the argu- 
ments for staying sinking out of sight and the ones for going coming to the 
top. Before, the need for food and money had dominated conversation. Now, 
deeper things, long repressed, came to the surface. I asked if he had any fear 
of facing the strange life in the city at his age. 

“Well, I guess so. But it had to come. It had to come. Back in Missis- 
sippi I was forty-eight years old, but I was still like a child. I needed the white 
man for protection. If the colored man had that he could keep out of lots of 
trouble. He could get credit. He could do lots of things, lots of things. But 
he just had to have that protection. If you didn’t have that protection all 
kinds of things could happen, all kinds of things, just like could happen to a 
child without a daddy.” 

His eyes were red and tired, but he talked on. 

“You'd get up every morning, and you’d ask the boss man what to do, 
and every morning he’d tell you, just like you was a child. When you got 
your pay, he’d take out of it what he wanted for what you owed. He didn’t 
ask you. Now I had a good boss man, for Mississippi, and if I had something 
special now and then, I could ask him to let me have all my pay, and he’d let 
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me have it. But usual thing, he’d take out what he wanted. He handled most 
of your bills. 

“Now I figure in the North one man pays you, and then you got to 
take care of your bills yourself. I know a man can get into a mess of trouble 
handling his own bills, but I reckon that ought to be up to him, to learn 
and decide himself. But not on a Mississippi plantation. They figured I was 
a child,” 

He described the tensions and treacheries on a plantation where all 
are struggling for approval and survival, and helped explain the too-eager 
acquaintance that morning. “You always had to watch those other boys 
on the plantation and be careful who you trusted and who you didn’t.” 

You knew Walter Austin had not been caught up in the civil-rights 
movement because he still referred to Negroes in the white supremacists’ 
term, “boys,” and called all white men “boss man” or “captain.” 

“If the boss man was always giving the easy jobs to a boy, and he and 
The Man always had their heads together, then you better be careful with 
that boy, cause he’s probably telling the boss everything he knows about 
you. So on the plantation you learn to be careful what you say, what you do, 
and who you speaks to. And if the boss man asks you about somebody else, 
and you don’t want to be telling him no lies, you got to tell him you just 
don’t know nothing.” 

The cars were still in Mississippi, but in Walter Austin’s mind already 
“here” was North. 

“Here you can be with who you wants and ride with who you wants.” 

The Sunday before, while we rode to the phone booth, we had to stop 
for gas. It was what is known in Mississippi as an “integrated car,” and the 
white gas-station proprietor had a common reaction: He fixed a menacing, 
unblinking stare at Walter Austin and kept it on him as he deliberately and 
slowly wiped every window of the car. To a Negro this stare, whether in 
an integrated car or behind a voting table, is a serious threat. 

As the landscape streamed by, it caught different eyes at different times. 
Walter Austin would turn whenever we passed a small farm on its own plot 
of land. When we began to pass large used-car lots, a small smile leaked onto 
David’s solemn face. Frances watched the increasingly large neighborhoods 
of ranch houses with their lawns, the largest number of middle-class houses 
she had ever seen, and the first not associated with the plantation hierarchy. 
“Td like a house like that,” she said once, “with one of those checkerboard 
tiles on the floor.” Did she think she’d ever live in one? She thought about it 
seriously and then said, “Yes, I think I will.” 

Walter Austin and I joked a little over his calling me “Captain,” 
which I had asked him not to do. At the time, two weeks earlier, he had said, 
“I know, but it’s hard to stop. Up north you say, ‘yas suh,’ and they looks 
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at you like you was crazy. But when you're brought up from the time you 
can talk, and your mammy makes you go back and say it every time you 
forgets to say ‘yas suh,’ then it’s hard to stop all of a sudden.” 

Periodically he would lapse into “captain” or “boss man” when we 
talked. But after we crossed the Mississippi River, he never did it again. 

The cars went into the foggy night toward Springfield, Illinois, with a 
homing instinct that affects almost every migrant. It was common during 
the foreign immigrations to have whole villages—from Sicily, Russia, Poland, 
Germany, Ireland—transplanted to some particular American city. The same 
thing now happens within the country. There are counties in West Virginia 
from which most departing people go to Cincinnati, others from which they 
go to Cleveland. In Chicago there are two blocks made up largely of 
Holmes County Mississippians. The compass of the migrating poor is seldom 
fixed by a job already arranged and waiting, but by the presence of close 
relatives and friends. 

In his youth, Walter Austin cut wood with a friend in Holmes County. 
During World War II the friend got a job on the Illinois Central Railroad, 
and took a room in Springfield. Later he bought a couple of rooming houses 
there and retired. From time to time the railroad man would return to 
Holmes County. Once he came to attend a wedding of his cousin with Walter 
Austin’s cousin. When the cousins were evicted from their plantation, they 
moved to Springfield into a flat owned by the railroad man. In 1956 Austin’s 
sister was told by her plantation owner that her family had to move, so the 
sister went to Springfield where she stayed with her cousin and got a job 
in Kennedy’s Laundry. Four years later Austin’s oldest daughter, Etoyre, 
decided there was no future in Mississippi, so when her aunt came from 
Springfield for a funeral, the daughter took her older children and rode back 
to Springfield. She also got a job in Kennedy’s Laundry and found a flat, 
saved some money and sent bus tickets to her husband. They both saved some 
more money and sent tickets for their remaining small children and a full-fare 
ticket for the next oldest daughter, Mae Jessie, to accompany them. So Mae 
Jessie did this, taking her own daughter, an infant (no fare), and leaving her 
other children behind with her mother. She, too, got a job in Kennedy’s 
Laundry, found a flat, and sent down tickets for her children and one for her 
mother to accompany them and visit. 

Last winter Mae Jessie drove down for a New Year's visit, and the oldest 
Austin son, Walter Jr., decided to ride back with her. Walter Jr., unmarried, 
got a job sorting hides. A month later, Etoyre, the other married daughter 
in Springfield, drove down for a visit with her parents. Walter Austin’s sec- 
ond oldest son, Jimmy Lee, who was married and had three children, was 
telling his parents he just didn’t see how he could get enough work to support 
his family in Mississippi when the sister’s car unexpectedly drew up in front. 
Jimmy Lee rushed to the window, saw who it was and said, “Daddy, I’m 
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with his sister. A week later he drove down with his brother-in-law and 
fetched his wife and children. His wife got a job in Kennedy’s Laundry. 

Like an endless chain, whole tribes go link by link to some city where a 
base has been established. When the crisis came to Walter Austin, there was 
never any doubt where he would go, and when he got there, there were 
suddenly a total of thirty-six Austins within a scant half mile. 

It was a scene of joy and relief, at two o’clock of a Sunday morning, 
When the two cars finally arrived at their destination, and the Austins of 
Merigold, Mississippi, became the Austins of Springfield, Illinois, sharecrop- 
pers no longer but city dwellers now. Standing wearily on the sidewalk, 
they looked up with awe at Jimmy Lee’s house, a neat white clapboard with 
five spacious rooms and its own bathtub and toilet. Waiting inside were 
the older daughters who had come north earlier, and they helped sort the 
newcomers and send them to nearby homes to sleep the remaining hours 
of the night. 

That day Walter Austin’s family made the rounds of the relatives’ 
homes. At Walter’s sister’s there were guitars, singing and joshing. The 
older women put on their wigs and urged Frances to try one. Bashfully, she 
put one on and imitated the modeling she had seen on television. Suddenly 
she was changed. One moment she was the shy country girl, the next a 
poised young woman. She lifted off the wig and said quietly, “I’m going to 
get one.” 

The next morning Jimmy Lee’s wife took Frances with her to Kennedy’s 
Laundry and introduced her to the boss, George Boehmer. He said, “I like to 
hire Mississippi people. They’re good workers.” So twenty-nine hours after 
her arrival in the city, Frances Austin, working beside white women, was 
feeding flatwork into a presser and earning more than her father ever did in 
his forty-one years of labor. 

That same morning Mrs. Austin and her older daughter went out look- 
ing for a flat. In Jimmy Lee’s house there were seven preschool children, 
crying, running, fighting, all tended by a new baby sitter, Walter Austin. He 
was no longer in overalls. Someone had lent him a white shirt, a pair of 
slacks and a too-large suit jacket. He stood in the middle of the kitchen 
with an open carton of milk. He cried out, “Hush, child,” to one girl, and 
tried to restrain another one who was pounding a nail file into the linoleum 
with a hairbrush. “Soon as they find a place for us to stay, I’m hoping to find 
a job. Some kind of a job.” Then, milk carton still in hand, he looked with 
bewilderment at the children. ‘This is one job I do not like.” 

The Austins had a small start. Four days later they found a pinched 
five-room flat for $65, where the whole family sleeps in just three beds and 
the beds are the only furniture in the place. The day after that, Walter 
Austin got a job that his son Jimmy Lee first had when he moved—mopping 
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floors and washing dishes in a restaurant at $40 a week. His seventeen-year- 
old daughter earns $5 more than he does. 

The Austins are in real need. They require medical attention, furniture, 
city clothes, and Walter Austin needs a job that will buy these things. But in 
some ways they are luckier than many migrants. For one thing, almost by 
chance, they followed the newer, less hopeless migratory routes from the 
rural South—more and more to the West and more and more to the medium- 
size cities. In the smaller cities the rate of growth is often better than in the 
huge ones, the Negro districts are distinct but lack the oppressiveness of 
square miles of squalor, and in a smaller community it is easier to match 
available men with available jobs. 

Walter Austin had just left Merigold, Mississippi, which has a population 
of 602. When he heard that his new home, Springfield, had 86,000 people, 
of whom 5,000 are Negroes, he opened his eyes wide and said, “Good 
gracious!” 

In Chicago there are a million Negroes. 


II 

The fact that migrants move means they hope for something better. 
The hope lasts remarkably long, so long that it seems a miracle in such 
places as the ghettos of cities like Chicago. Alice Perkins. has been there 
almost two years now; she is wiser to the struggle than the Austins, harder 
to the squalor, but she still hopes for something better, hopes in the dimin- 
ishing optimism that time and the ghetto steadily wear away. 

She is a statuesque woman of twenty-seven with a husky voice and a 
sardonic expression, and she lives in a second-floor flat on Van Buren Street 
in the middle of Chicago’s West Side ghetto. Official statistics show that in 
1960, 80 percent of all dwellings in her block were substandard and 
30 percent lacked normal plumbing, but you don’t need statistics to get the 
message: rubble and garbage is spread in vacant lots, the stairways are dark 
and dirty. Her door is untypically painted a fresh green, and on it her 
husband has used gay, red Christmas tape to letter out most of his name: 
Harry Perxi—. But the door, typically, 1s locked several different ways 
and shows wounds from having been forced open several different ways. 
Inside there are rats the size of cats, and the children sleep crossways, usually 
four to a bed. The younger ones are normally barefoot and half bare-bodied 
so that the three older children can be properly dressed for school. Yet 
Alice Perkins and her husband have no doubt about the decision she made 
in the middle of a cotton field two years ago. 

That day in August, 1965, she had, as usual, got up at 5:30 in their 
three-room shack, washed her face in a pail in the kitchen and, without 
breakfast, gone out to get on the back of a truck. In the field a mile away 
she dragged a bag nine feet long, putting in cotton balls, the ones a machine 
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left behind. Early in the day the plantation agent started yelling that the 
cotton she and the others had picked was full of burrs and sticks. At noon she 
walked a half mile to a store and ate ten Saltines, five pieces of baloney and a 
soda pop. Back in the field, The Man kept after them. “You-all are pullin’ this 
goddamn cotton. I’m paying you to pick it, and you’re just pullin’ the god- 
damn stuff.” 

Toward the end of the afternoon he was still at it, and Alice Perkins 
said, “I don’t have to take this no more. I’m going.” She said it to herself. 

She got back home that night at six o’clock. She had picked eighty-four 
pounds and made $2.10 minus lunch, for eleven hours. She cooked turnip 
greens and a pound of salt pork for her five children and her husband, who 
came home after dark from driving a tractor at $6 a day. The children went 
to bed, the oldest one, Beatrice, then seven, in a cot in their front room, 
the infant in the double bed she and her husband used, also in the front room. 
Her husband and two neighbors played a game of cards, pit-a-pat, also in 
the front room. 

Without telling Harry about it, she found two pieces of lined paper 
and a short pencil, and she wrote a letter to her aunt in Chicago. “I can’t 
stand it no more,” she wrote, “please, Aunty, send me a ticket.” She walked 
in the dark across the dirt road to a neighbor’s house where she got an enve- 
lope and put the letter and a nickel in her rural mailbox. This was a Wednes- 
day. Tuesday the tickets arrived. Then she told her husband she wanted to 
take their three youngest children and go. If she found no job in two weeks 
she would return. He listened quietly and said, “OK, baby.” 


So Alice Perkins joined the silent tide that goes by car, by bus, and still 
by that old reliable carrier of the cotton Negro, the Illinois Central Rail- 
road. 

On the platforms of the South they are there every day. The toothless 
old Negro woman in men’s trousers, rubbers over slippers, a ragged coat, 
scarf over her head, a cardboard box tied with twine, the last tenacious root 
of a family gone earlier. 

The neatly dressed woman in her thirties comforting her weeping teen- 
age daughter, “Don’t ery, baby. Take care of Daddy and the kids and [’ll 
be back when I find a place.” 

The young woman in her twenties, so like Alice Perkins, with three 
wide-eyed preschool children, hugging older people on the platform and 
then, as the locomotive sounds its mournful southern cry, mounting the 
steps with her children, her eyes moist. 

The old Negro porter watches the flat countryside stream monoto- 
nously by, as he has for thirty-two years on this run. 

“It started in 1947. This train went through the delta, and there was 
nothing but black faces, for years and years and years. I used to wonder, 
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‘Where are they coming from? How can there be anybody left? My God, 
they must be coming right out of the ground. They got to stop sometime.’ 

“Well, couple of years ago it seemed to slack off. You begin to see some 
whites now. Used to be twenty-thirty Negroes for every white on this 
train. Now it’s more like three-to-one.” 

But there are still Negroes. At Durant, the station stop nearest the 
heart of the delta, more country people get on with boxes and old suitcases. 
As the train pulls out, it leaves others behind. Through the rain-splattered 
window you see the lonely Negro shack with three tiny children frozen in 
place, one boy hanging clothes on a line, his hand stopped in the act as he 
stares, another boy with a water pail in his hand, and at the pump a skinny- 
legged girl, her arm high on the motionless pump handle as the water 
shrivels to a trickle—all watching the speeding persimmon-and-brown cars 
with the big picture windows bearing dry, warm people holding passports. 

The passport is a yellow ticket one and a half inches long that reads, 
‘Tlinois Central R.R. Co., coach ticket, Durant, Miss., to Cuicaco, ILL. 
Good in coaches only, for one passage. . . .” It costs $23.65 for adults, 
$11.83 for young children, and for the people who got on in Durant 
with a typical family, if they earned average Negro wages, it took every cent 
they earned for six weeks. To collect that much money, when food is 
scarce, and to decide to migrate is a decision that has torn millions of 
families in this generation. 


Alice Perkins took that other mode of the Underground Railroad—the 
bus. On a Wednesday before the Christmas holidays, Harry Perkins got a 
letter from Alice in Chicago. He had to quit school in the fifth grade and 
can’t read (Alice went through ninth grade), so he paid a neighbor fifty 
cents to drive him the two miles to his mother-in-law’s house where she 
read the letter. Tickets for him and the two older children were inside. The 
next day the children turned in their schoolbooks. Saturday morning Harry 
went to work as usual. That night he got his week’s pay, $36 minus $10 
taken out toward his debts. By now it was dark. He walked home, pulled 
out a footlocker he had quietly bought in Clarksdale for $7.95 two weeks 
ago, put in two bedspreads, one quilt, two sheets, three pairs of pants, two 
shirts and three hats for the children. He paid the neighbor fifty cents again 
to drive him and the children to his mother-in-law’s, where her son drove 
them to the nine-thirty night bus from Clarksdale. 

The children had never been to Clarksdale (population, 21,000), and 
when they saw it Harry Jr., six, said, “Daddy, is this Chicago?” 

On the bus was a man named Willie, brother of a friend, returning after 
a visit. Willie lived in Chicago and worked in a barrel factory where he 
thought there was an opening. Three days later Harry Perkins was stacking 
steel rings for $1.55 an hour, and three days after that he was running 
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an automatic welder. He now makes $2.00 an hour with six or seven 
hours’ overtime for about $100 a week. 

Harry Perkins is a boyish, handsome, open-faced man who can’t read 
but knows letters and remembers street signs and bus routes, at Christmas- 
time he used the holiday tape to make letters on the wall over the double 
bed where he and his wife and their new infant sleep: ALICE. 

Both of them insist on an unrelieved list of advantages Chicago has over 
their old life: Now they eat together at the same table because they have 
enough dinner plates; they have milk and fresh fruits and meats they never 
ate before; instead of a cold-water tub and washboard she gets the week’s 
laundry delivered for $9; the school doctor and dentist examine their chil- 
dren regularly; instead of paying a neighbor $1 to take them shopping she 
can walk to a local market or take the rapid transit for thirty cents down- 
town; there the children often stayed out of school for lack of clothes but 
never here; down there Christmas meant at best a piece of simple clothing 
for each child, but here they have turkey and fur-lined jackets and guitars 
for the children. 

“Look,” Harry Perkins said as he sat in his tiny blue-and-pink kitchen, 
“for the first time in my life I own an innerspring mattress, three of them, a 
gas oven, a dinette, a TV, a stereo set. They treat me like a grown man. 
Down there the police killed colored men, two I knew just in the last couple 
of years we were there.” 

Alice Perkins shook her head slowly. “There ain’t nothing I miss down 
there.” 

He nodded, “That goes for me.” 

Did that mean they would be happy to continue just as they are? 

Alice Perkins looked surprised and said, “No, of course not.” 

And then she and her husband began a new recital that told the story of 
why families who move hopefully into the big cities then turn bitter and 
apathetic. Compared to the desperate poverty and endemic violence of the 
rural South, the city is obviously better in pay, in food, in material goods. But 
as the years go by, it becomes plain that the city makes demands the family 
never before had to meet: more education to get ahead, better clothes to en- 
ter the better world, participation in the vague and remote territory outside 
the ghetto in order to succeed. Food and a tight roof are no longer the 
focus of life. Simple survival is no longer enough; they must meet the re- 
quirements of high-speed urban life. Typically, the families enter eager and 
striving and then in three or four years get stalled. The Perkinses were still 
ambitious. 

Now, the children want a bicycle, a piano, some new clothes like the 
ones they see on I'V in American Bandstand. Harry Perkins would like to 
get a car. Mrs. Perkins has fallen in love with sectional couches. But she then 
described what they want more than anything else. With her husband’s sol- 
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emn nod of approval, she said softly, “A better house with no rats, in a 
better neighborhood, you know, some space for the kids to play in their own 
yard, with some grass in the back and in the front.” 

A nice house in a nice neighborhood is the conventional American family 
dream, but it has a special meaning in the ghetto, where most families are en- 
closed in a triple prison. The first 1s their own home. Slum-tenement doors 
are locked. The knock is answered, if at all, by a voice, “Who’s there? What 
you want?” Unless the voice is familiar and the message safe, that may be the 
last communication from the other side. Young children are forbidden to go 
out alone, and hundreds of thousands of them spend all their time, except fora 
few hours a week, locked inside their rooms, often with the harshest disci- 
pline to quell their restlessness. Only when they go to school is there free- 
dom. When the three Perkins schoolchildren go, they run like rabbits released 
from cages. The fear is real, for outside there is the second prison: the 
neighborhood. 

The range of movement of most slum dwellers is measured in yards and, 
at most, a few blocks. The density is enormous, the possibilities for play and 
relaxation almost nil. A 50-by-100-foot playground operated by the Maril- 
lac settlement house near the Perkinses’ flat is the only one available to 4,000 
children. One result of this merciless compaction is the teen-age gang, which 
follows a territorial imperative that includes murder of teen-agers who in- 
trude from other neighborhoods. For all of them are trapped in the larger 
prison, the ghetto itself. 

In Chicago the ghetto is divided in two territories, the West Side, with 
more than 300,000 Negroes, and the South Side, with more than 600,000. 
Each is a vast black island surrounded by whites. In 1950 there were only 
500,000 Negroes in the city, in about five smaller islands interspersed among 
white neighborhoods. But now the spaces between the islands have been 
abandoned by whites who moved to the suburbs. So now the West Side is al- 
most nine square miles of black territory, the South Side, thirty square miles. 
On the South Side there remain a few white ethnic neighborhoods, resentful 
and belligerent, and some middle- and even upper-income blocks. But the mass 
is black and poor, the former rows of white homes partitioned and bringing 
in as much as 200 per cent of their old rents. In 1950 it was possible in any 
given ghetto to walk five blocks to a white neighborhood; now on the South 
Side a man can walk ten miles almost in a straight line, and never pass a home 
occupied by whites. 

Inside the ghetto the schools are wretched, the unemployment rate three 
times the outside rate, the municipal services minimal, the landscape de- 
moralizing. The uneducated parents get stalled in their climb up the work 
ladder, trapped in their ghetto. They produce new generations of the de- 
feated. 

So Alice Perkins, her large brown eyes longing, says, “I want a house of 
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my own. Out in the suburbs. Like Maywood. A friend of mine drove me out 
there once and, oh, I want to move to a place like Maywood.” 

Maywood is about nine miles out on the expressway that goes by the 
Perkinses’ flat, an “industrial suburb” in the metropolitan sprawl. It has its 
own character, a pleasant place of 27,000 working-class people with small 
one-family houses with small lawns front and back, children on swings in the 
yard or skipping rope on the sidewalks. There are 5,000 Negroes in May- 
wood, and they average $1,500 a year more than Negroes in the central 
city. 

What are the odds of the Perkinses, or any ghetto family, making it out 
to a Maywood? About 1 in 11. In 1960 Chicago had 813,000 Negroes in its 
central city, the ghetto, and only 77,000 in the suburbs. In 1950 the ratio was 
about the same. 


Ill 

Elyah is a child of migrants, a child of the ghetto. He is Negro, thin, 
126 pounds, five-foot-four, narrow-headed with slicked-down black hair, 
and he walks slightly stooped. If you didn’t look closely you wouldn’t pay 
attention to him in a group of six. But he is now eighteen, and has shot a few 
people. He has been involved in more burglaries and robberies than is wise to 
recall, and has had two personal friends murdered and countless others badly 
wounded. He has recently emerged from jail, where he was sent for shooting 
another boy in the stomach. 

Elijah isn’t his real name, though he insisted that his real name be used. 

“Listen, I want people to understand, I want people to believe that these 
things happen, really, man, not just to a few oddballs but every kid I knew, 
every kid I grew up with on the South Side of Chicago. I don’t mean 
they all went to jail. Two kids I knew well got killed. But some never 
went to jail, even. But this is what they grew up with. I want to help 
my people, and I want other people to know what’s going on.” 

But it would be unfair to him, to his family and to his pregnant girlfriend 
to use real names. They are all struggling to repair their lives. 

His parents came from Mississippi in 1952, but his mother came briefly 
to Chicago in 1949 for Elijah to be born. So since the age of three he has been 
in the ghetto. His training ground has been the tenement and the massive 
public-housing project. 

The tenements are typified by one building in the ghetto, a grimy red- 
brick three-story place with three carved granite archways that tell you this 
was once a respectable neighborhood. Today there aré eighteen families in the 
building, and except for one that arrived last year from Texas, all have been 
in Chicago seven years or more. There are large signs all over the outside of 
the building, ordering trash to be thrown in barrels. Under the signs are 
glaciers and foothills of garbage that harbor huge rats. The children play 
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among them with easy familiarity. (Landlords, by law, are required to pro- 
vide private trash collections, but few of them ever bother; if an intense cam- 
paign by tenants and the settlement houses puts pressure on them, some will 
bribe city trash crews to collect the accumulation.) The tenement hallways 
are uriniferous, the walls covered with badly spelled obscenities (“thomas 
muther is a hoe”). In one corridor there is loose garbage, some feces in a corner 
and a raw egg broken on the floor. Out of one flat come two children less 
than four years old, one wearing only a dirty diaper, the other only a tiny 
T-shirt. Behind them comes a very old woman flailing at them with a leather 
strap. The children laugh and run down the corridor, one stepping in the egg, 
the other in the feces. 

Ten of the 18 families are on welfare. Only five of the 18 families have 
a man as head of the household. There are 123 human beings who live in 
the old wreck of a building, of whom 98 are dependent children, 73 of them 
without a father at home. Eight of the households, despite great poverty, ill- 
ness and other difficulties, have a tidy flat and a complete family. The landlord 
is considered better than average; the building has a market value of $25,000, 
and his gross rents are $24,000 a year. 

Elijah spent the first part of his life growing up in such a building, 
and the rest in the other kind of ghetto dwelling, the large public-housing 
project. For most tenement residents, the project is a highly desired escape 
from what they have. Rents are lower—in Chicago they run from $40 to $90 
a month for modern, well-equipped flats, with space enough to avoid having 
children of different sexes sleeping in the same beds and the same rooms. There 
are no rats. So just as the old tenements are better than the leaky three-room 
shacks of the South, “the projects” are deliverance from the chaos and squalor 
of the tenements. But after a few years in the projects their tenants begin to 
suffer their drawbacks, and many pray harder than ever for deliverance to 
the suburbs, or any place that is clean and airy and not packed with an 
incredible density of human beings. 

Cities like Chicago turned to high-rise projects to house as many families 
as cheaply as possible as quickly as possible and, in many cases, to keep Ne- 
groes within the bounds of the ghetto. On a strip of land two blocks wide 
and less than four miles long, the Chicago Public Housing Authority built 65 
buildings, 38 of them 16 stories or higher. In these buildings, in less than half 
a square mile, live 42,800 people. Little was done in surrounding areas to 
provide for the cliff-dwellers when they came out of the project. Boredom 
and noise are constant. In the summer the young who are still innocent wait 
for the event of the night—the turning on of the outside lights of the stairwells, 
and as each building does it a great soft wind seems to blow through the 
projects as thousands of watching children go, “Ah.” 

It is not surprising that territorial warfare and delinquency grow in such 
places. One wonders what would happen if a place of the same population, 
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000 citizens spread over its present sixteen square miles, had them all—in- 
cluding the sturdy, hard-working, middle-class folk—jammed into one quarter 
of a square mile. The people of Rapid City live 2,701 to the square mile; 
the project dwellers in Chicago’s South Side live 170,000 to the square mile. 

Elijah is the unhappy product, first of the horizontal and then of the ver- 
tical ghetto. 

He is the oldest of ten children, and he remembers that when his family 
came from Mississippi his father worked in the stockyards. The children kept 
coming, but work at the stockyards got scarcer. First there was no more 
lunch money, then no breakfasts. His father spent more days at home, then 
began to drink. When Elijah was seven, his father disappeared. 

At the age of eleven, Elijah joined the Cobras, a street gang that dom- 
inated _ his neighborhood. They fought rival gangs who intruded in their 
territory, or tried to date their girls, or uttered real or imagined insults. 
Avenging honor and protecting territory were the motivations for gang 
fights, the justifications for maiming and murder. Looking back and explain- 
ing it, Elijah often uses the word, “recognition.” 

“The poor people were the dumbest people because they didn’t have any 
backing, they didn’t push, nobody gave them any recognition. So most of us 
started gang fighting because of that. With the knowledge I’ve acquired since 
then it seems like I would never dream of going back to a life like that. But 
before I got the knowledge, it seemed fine, it seemed right, it was an art. The 
things you did you didn’t mind telling about because you were trying to get 
more recognition with the bunch. You would meet girls, girls you never could 
have otherwise, the ones who dressed nice and looked nice. When your name 
was mentioned, everyone’s eyes and ears opened.” 

After he joined the gang he began skipping school, attending parties in 
empty flats, drinking wine, having girls, smoking marijuana. He thinks his 
father’s absence made a difference. ““When your father is there, there are 
things you wouldn’t dare bring into the house because your father would give 
you a whipping. I could do lots of things I could get by with, things my father 
would know about because he’s a man and I’m a man, stealing, drinking, girls, 
smoking reefers.” 

As he moved into his teens, Elijah became more violent. “I could see I 
wasn’t going to become anybody. All this was hitting me at the same time as 
the gang fighting, and it made me even harder because I knew this, I knew 
I wasn’t going to become anybody, and I hated the whole world then. 

“I began to use the gun more frequently, and in a gang fight I'd be 
the first to swing, the first to shoot. I hated conditions. I hated everything. | 
hated people around me because they had more than I had. I hated it 
when the kids were supposed to go to school and only had torn or dirty 
pants, and after you got to school there wasn’t any lunch money, and you 
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stood outside and got laughed at, and when you got home there was hardly 
anything to eat there, either.” 

Three things made a difference in Elijah’s life. He went to jail for shoot- 
ing a boy and read a book whose dust jacket in the prison library caught 
his eye: “I Dare You to Explore the Powers of Your Mind.” With the help 
of a prison worker he began to read and to look into his own emotions. 

He got five years’ probation and came out to discover that his father had 
returned home, dried out, and was working at a good job in construction. 

And he met Jim Taylor, a YMCA street-gang worker who lives and 
works with teen-agers in the tougher neighborhoods, a schoolteacher who 
realized he wasn’t reaching his students and quit to go where they lived. With 
Taylor’s help Elijah signed up for a YMCA study program where he works 
half a day and goes to school, combining the last years of high school and 
the first two years of college. 

This will take until 1971. His work during that time will be with street 
gangs. “You've got to have something for these kids to do,” Elijah said. 
“You've got to have someone who cares about them. Not just spending a few 
hours like most schoolteachers and then, zip, out of the neighborhood. But 
really caring, man. 

“And you need new prizes, new rewards. Now it’s the kid who fights 
‘he hardest, drinks the most, has the most girls, kills best. P’'d like to make 
the big man, the one who’s top of his class, and give him a special prize, 
a real good prize that would make people open up their eyes and ears. It 
would help. I know it would.” 

Elijah speaks with a combination of the soft Mississippi accent of his par- 
ents and the hip talk of the ghetto. He has studied and thought of a great deal 
lately about the Negro American in the ghetto. 

‘When the Negro is born in the South, he grows up with hatred for the 
white man, but in the South they kill him if he shows it. So he comes to 
Chicago, and he lives here on the South Side, and he takes out his hatred 
on other Negroes. You get born with hatred because you see the white man in 
his Cadillac, and you see your father walking. The hate is in you, and when 
someone attacks you, the hate is going to come out, no matter if it Comes 
out against your own people.” 

Elijah and his fellow migrants are mysteries. In the face of endless defeat, 
first on the farms and now in the ghetto, they have recurring hope. It 1s 
often expressed in riots and demonstrations, but it is there. The newest ar- 
rivals continue to work hard at the lowest pay in the expectation that it will 
lead to something better. The history books claim that the American genius 
has been to collect ethnic minorities at the bottom and then let them disperse 
up through the surrounding society. But the American Negro continues to 
be more densely packed, more hemmed in, and more confined to the bottom 
than any other migrant minority. And yet he continues to hope. 
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Elijah had been standing at a window through which I could hear the 
level roar of boisterous children, their sounds echoing between the sixteen- 
story buildings. He turned around, his brow wrinkled with concentration, 
and said with passion: 

“The thing is that you grow up and, you know, you know, man... . 
He paused and said slowly and quietly, “No-body cares! Mothers are scream- 
ing at babies, there’s no father, teachers are screaming at the students, and 
when the bell rings they leave the building before the kids do. And when 
you're dropping out of school, you know very well that they’re really glad 
to see you go. You're glad to go, too, but you remember afterward that 
they were glad to see you go.” 

Elijah sat down, and after a time he spoke again. 

“Nobody cares. Nobody. That’s what you grow up with. The people on 
the outside, they have their own immediate problems, so they got no time for 
our problems. The ones here who get anywhere, they don’t care about any- 
body else once they get up on their pedestal. They look down on their own 
people, and they say, “They’re fools; and then go on about their business.’ ” 

And then the incredible hope and resilience: 

“My kids, someday, are going to finish school—a good school. They’re 
going to have a set of goals, to think ahead, to make sense. But most of all, 
they got to have environment.” 


”) 


Environment? 
“Live in a good house in a nice neighborhood with a real school. Out 
of . . .” and he pointed out the window to the tenements, the projects, the 


street with the squeal of the police siren receding. “Out of here. Period.” 


by Kenneth Lamott 


A Non-Hip View 
Of a Human Be-In 


WEST MAGAZINE, LOS ANGELES TIMES 
ELS PI NEES ET SSS IETS 


A FEW WEEKS aco, I found myself sitting on a grassy embankment in San 
Francisco’s Golden Gate Park, eating salami on a French roll and drinking a 
can of beer while I watched about 20,000 people, hip and square alike, mill- 
ing around a vast green field in the course of what had been advertised as 
a Gathering of the Tribes for a Human Be-In. 

Three or four feet down the slope from me sat a group of four picnick- 
ers. [he young men were bearded and had braided flowers into their shaggy 
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hair, while the girls, with their long, straight hair falling over their shoulders, 
their pale scrubbed faces, and their short dresses, looked like overgrown 
children who had been let out to play in the park. The one thing that prin- 
cipally distinguished these picnickers from all the other thousands of hairy 
young men and pale-faced girls who were eating, drinking, playing penny 
whistles, ringing bells, smoking pot, and nuzzling each other on the broad 
Polo Field was that the ground cloth on which they were picnicking was a 
large American Flag. 


One of the men turned to a thin, blonde girl, evidently a stranger to 
him, who was sitting a couple of feet away, and invited her to join them. 
When she moved over and sat on the Flag, he offered her his half-eaten apple; 
she gravely nibbled on it a while and then gave it back. Just at this point, 
a policeman arrived, a motorcycle cop in shiny boots, followed by two young 
fellows who, with their trim crew cuts, ironed chino slacks and starched 
sports shirts, looked as if they might be students at the Jesuit high school on 
the edge of the park. 

“Get off the Flag,” said the cop, speaking rather flatly, as if he were hold- 
ing down the safety valve on a good head of steam. 

The hip picnickers got off the Flag without arguing. One of the pa- 
rochial schoolboys took the free edge of the Flag while the other took the 
staff, and together they rolled it up. A picnicker asked if they could have the 
Flag back. The cop told him he’d have to come to the station house, and 
marched off with the Flag-bearing schoolboys, all three faces set sternly in 
the consciousness of having done their duty. 


How you react to this story will tell a good deal about who you are. 
For myself, I have to confess to having been delighted at my good luck in 
happening on such a convenient summary of some of the main themes that 
run through the LSD-tinted hip scene in San Francisco, a scene that has been 
hailed both as the unveiling of a brave new world of universal love and kind- 
ness, and as a grave and imminent threat to the physical health and mental 
stability of the current generation of young people. 

The picnic on the Flag, of course, was a public advertisement of the hip- 
pies’ disregard for the conventional pieties. The shared apple was a symbol of 
love (or perhaps more accurately of “love”), and the whole transaction, like 
the flowers in their hair, was filled with the yearning for spontaneity and sim- 
plicity and open communication that plays such a part in the hip scene. The 
policeman and the schoolboys were the incarnation of outraged society, 
while the passivity of the picnickers in the face of this assault from the Es- 
tablishment came out of a long tradition of nonviolence. 

More by accident than design, I happen to have been present at a couple 
of other gatherings of the younger generation around San Francisco during 
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the past few years, and it may help to put the goings-on in Golden Gate 
Park in focus if I recall these occasions. The first happened five or six years 
ago when I found myself at City Hall on the afternoon that a demonstration 
by college students against the House Un-American Activities Committee 
turned into a minor riot, with the fire hoses being turned on and girls being 
dragged down the marble steps by their legs. It struck me as an ugly portent 
of deep hostilities that were just beginning to come into the open. 

Then, a couple of years ago, | happened to arrive at the campus at Berke- 
ley just as a victory rally of the Free Speech Movement was getting under 
way. These were the activists, the students who, showing a certain genius for 
the tactics of guerrilla warfare, had largely won their demands against the ad- 
ministration. I was surprised at the general air of moderation and good temper 
that seemed to prevail, even in the person of such a well-advertised firebrand 
as Mario Savio. 

The FSM rally was still on my mind when, while interviewing Ira Sand- 
perl, who runs Joan Baez’s Institute for Nonviolence in Carmel, I asked if the 
folk singer had had much contact with the Berkeley movement. After re- 
minding me that she had led the original FSM sit-in in Sproul Hall, Sandperl 
added, “But, you know, their dynamics are entirely different from ours.” 

And that, I think, is the first thing we bystanders of the older generations 
have to understand. The political activists and the San Francisco hippies over- 
lap at the edges, but they represent not a single, unified younger generation 
but an entire spectrum of movements that are wildly different both in their 
objectives and their dynamics. To put it as simply as possible, the demonstra- 
tors on the campuses, and at City Hall, and in the Vietnam Day and civil 
rights parades are essentially political animals, while the hippies—who some- 
times call themselves the Love Generation—belong to what is in almost every 
conventional sense a religious movement. The distinction is clear, for exam- 
ple, in their newspapers: The Berkeley Barb is full of reports on the grape- 
pickers’ strike, on local politics, on the iniquity of the Vietnam war and on 
what to do when you get arrested, while the San Francisco Oracle is devoted 
to celebrations of Joy and Love and urgent advice to Drop Out and Turn On. 

There was certainly no escaping the religious overtones of the Gather- 
ing of the Tribes. To begin with, there were the obvious things: the call to 
communion on a conch shell from a Buddhist monastery, the intoning of 
Zen chants and Hindu mantras, incense burning everywhere, and the miracu- 
lous appearance of an unannounced parachutist who disappeared as mysteri- 
ously as he appeared. Presiding on a raised platform were two candidates for 
the mantle of Messiah and a fair approximation of the Earth Mother. The 
messiahs were Doctor Timothy Leary, the prophet of LSD, and the bearded 
poet, Allen Ginsberg, splendid in a suit of white Hindu pajamas. We shall re- 
turn to them later. The Earth Mother was Lenore Kandel—Sister Lenore 
Kandel, as somebody on the platform called her—a fine, full-breasted figure of 
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a woman, the potency of whose poems has been endorsed by the police de- 
partment, which 1s trying to suppress them. 


And there were the less obvious things, of which the most important was 
a carefully nourished sense of community, of a gathering together on behalf 
of some Higher Principles, no matter how fuzzily they may have been de- 
fined. New religions always begin as a rebellion against the existing, visible 
world, and this is as true of the hip movement as it is of the Black Muslims, 
the current Japanese phenomenon called Soka Gakkai (‘“‘Value-Creating So- 
ciety”), or, for that matter, of primitive Christianity itself. All of these re- 
ligions share a conscious denial of the social and moral values of the workaday 
world and revolve around gatherings of the minority who expect to be 
saved. “Now listen, all you beautiful people,” cried somebody on the plat- 
form. “The old world is gone and a new world is coming.” 

If a new world is indeed coming, it will apparently be inhabited by a pop- 
ulation that in many ways doesn’t think like you and me, and notoriously 
doesn’t look like you and me in our black suits and white shirts and knitted 
ties. Take, for instance, that most visible trademark of the hip believer, long 
hair. What is it about an unbarbered young man that can cause otherwise 
mild-tempered citizens to risk their blood pressures and threaten measures of 
correction so dreadful they would have severely embarrassed a Turkish 
bandit chieftain? 

I don’t know the whole answer, but I do know that there is nothing new 
about the hypersensitivity of civilized man in the matter of hair, nor is there 
anything novel in the connection between hair and religion. Wasn’t it Saint 
Paul himself who declared that long hair was a shame unto a man? A thou- 
sand years later, another saint, Wulstan, the Bishop of Worcester, took to 
whipping out a knife whenever a long-haired communicant knelt before him. 
Cutting off a good handful of hair, Saint Wulstan would then throw it into 
the startled offender’s face, threatening him with the fires of hell unless he 
chopped off the rest. (I am sometimes reminded of this story when I attempt 
to reason with my oldest, long-haired son.) Is it any wonder that two thou- 
sand years of such antihair history behind us, we decently barbered citizens 
should react so violently to men with flowing ringlets? 


Then there are the girls, with their long hair and their penitential dresses 
and their bare feet and air of holy poverty. I was eating a hamburger the 
other day at a joint on Haight Street, the Main Stem of Hipdom, when one 
of these girls, a red-haired, sparrow-like creature, perched on the stool beside 
mine and asked, “Any spare change?” I asked how much she was trying to 
raise. “Two dollars,” she said, blowing a soap bubble with one of those plastic 
outfits you can buy at the dime store. What did she need it for? “Something 
personal,” she said, I forked over a quarter, and she thanked me nicely and 
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swooped off to put the bite on another prosperous-looking type who was 
coming in the door. As I watched her go, I was reminded that hip girls 
often don’t wear brassieres, an omission that gives some of them a charming 
air of untrammeled freedom, but leaves the skinnier ones looking rather pa- 
thetic and, well, flat. 

Poverty too is, of course, a principal ingredient of any active religion, 
and I shan’t embarrass any of my readers by lecturing them again on the camel 
and the needle’s eye or how Prince Siddhartha gave up the pleasures of his 
palace and became the Enlightened One, sitting under the Bodhi tree. Clearly, 
a good part of these kids don’t have to wear grubby clothes and sleep in 
slummy rooms and take their soup bowls down to the park in the afternoon 
for a handout. Even when they’re begging spare change, the accents of their 
speech give away the plain fact that they’ve been raised in warm, dry, roach- 
free houses in decent neighborhoods rather than in real slums and ghettos. 

If this were all of it, if the hip scene consisted merely of a generation 
of middle-class youngsters deliberately putting down and shucking off the 
cluttered, straitjacketed world of us squares with our drip-dry suits, and our 
cars fouling the air, and self-deceit on every hand, and more and more of our 
energies going into a bitter war—if this were it, I would hustle right down to 
Haight Street to join the scene, for those of us who belong to what somebody 
has called the Command Generation have certainly not managed things 
gloriously. Going barefoot and wearing your hair long and trying earnestly 
to be spontaneous and honest and not harming anybody else and taking no 
thought for the morrow and blowing soap bubbles and dancing to bands with 
names like the Grateful Dead and the Quicksilver Messenger Service is not 
necessarily a contemptible way of life. It may, perhaps, even be preferable to 
being a young executive on the way up with too much alcohol in your life, 
a mortgage you can’t afford, a boss who demands unceasing admiration, and a 
third baby and first divorce on their respective ways. 

But of course this isn’t all, and sooner or later one has to tangle with 
pot and LSD and with Doctor Timothy Leary and Allen Ginsberg. 

I’ve tried to keep a cool head about narcotics ever since the day, a good 
many years ago, when I went out to San Quentin prison to teach the rudi- 
ments of English to a class of felons and found that about a third of my 
students, the brightest and most interesting third as it turned out, were users. 
(San Quentin reminds me of another curious thing. The language of today’s 
young hippies is the same language I learned in prison almost fifteen years ago. 
I can hear it now: “Hey, take us on a trip, Mr. Lamott.” ‘Turn me 
on.” “That’s cool, man, that’s real tough.”) As I say, I try to keep a cool 
head about drugs, but, to use an old-fashioned phrase, I was surprised and 
shocked just the other day when a doctor at San Francisco General Hospital 
estimated that 10,000 young people, mainly in the Haight-Ashbury district 
on the edge of the park, are using acid, and that about four of them a day 
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end up in the psychiatric ward on a bad trip. According to this estimate, 
only about 1% percent of the population of San Francisco but 100 percent of 
the Haight-Ashbury is on acid. 

Like a good many other otherwise respectable people, I incline to the 
opinion that marijuana is probably not a particularly dangerous substance—no 
more dangerous than alcohol, say, which is dangerous enough—but I remain 
unconvinced of the innocuous effects of LSD. I have even graver doubts about 
the good faith and sanity of the men who have nominated themselves the 
Messiahs of the psychedelic cult. 

The thing that takes a little while to penetrate is the realization that these 
middle-aged men are really serious about what they conceive as their mission. 
I was reminded of this when, looking around the Print Mint, a great echoing 
cavern that is one of the more notable establishments on Haight Street, I 
stopped to admire a huge close-up photograph of Timothy Leary. I was 
struck forcibly with the thought that Doctor Leary’s face is the face of a par- 
ish priest, a spoiled priest, but a priest nevertheless. 

I don’t like Doctor Leary. I don’t like the way he talks and I don’t 
like the way he acts, and when my fifteen-year-old refers to him familiarly 
as “Tim” I’m reminded unpleasantly of Doctor Leary’s apparent compulsion 
to mess around with the lives of young people. When he was dismissed from 
Harvard—a place of almost infinite tolerance—it was not for experimenting 
with LSD but for persisting in using undergraduates in his experiments after 
he had been firmly warned not to. At the Gathering of the Tribes, he told 
us, “Turn onto the scene, tune into what is happening, and drop out—of high 
school, college, grad school, junior executive, senior executive—and follow 
me, the hard way.” Listen again, the important part is the last: “and follow 
me, the hard way.” This is the voice either of a charlatan or of a mad 
Messiah. In fact, it is the voice of an unfrocked professor who has taken it 
upon himself to lead a latter-day Children’s Crusade and who is surrounded 
by some men who in their own ways are as fey as he ts himself. 

Doctor Richard Alpert, who plays a sort of John the Baptist to Doctor 
Leary’s Messiah, has explained, “See, Tim’s being cast into the Master role. 
But Master roles really don’t fit into Western culture, particularly. And in the 
East it’s very appropriate to go to a guy and say, ‘You know. I don’t. I lay 
my life down before you. You do anything you want.’ . . . But it’s not 
gonna work here, and Tim doesn’t take on Masters.” 

This is reassuring, but Doctor Leary himself and his admirers are wit- 
nesses to the contrary. I missed it myself, but Margot Patterson Doss, who 
writes for the San Francisco Chronicle, reported admiringly that when, dur- 
ing the Gathering of the Tribes, she saw Doctor Leary wandering through 
the meadow outside the Polo Field and giving passersby the palms-together 
blessing that conveys God’s greetings, he was embraced by some of his fol- 
lowers and pointed out by others as “the holy man.” 
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In any case, Doctor Alpert doesn’t seem to have a very firm grip on the 
world as it is. Listen to him again: “I mean, you realize that in about seven 
or eight years the psychedelic population of the United States will be able to 
vote anybody into office they want to, right?” 

No, no—wrong. In seven or eight years, you'll have as hard a time finding 
anybody who remembers what psychedelia was about as you do now finding 
somebody who remembers that “beat” was short for “beatific.” In the mean- 
time, the followers of the Messiah have hypnotized themselves into such 
foolishness as talking about running Allen Ginsberg for mayor of San Fran- 
cisco this year, for governor of California in 1972, and for President in 
1976. 

Although I don’t think he’s going to get my vote—not for President at 
any rate—I rather admire Ginsberg. He is, to begin with, a genuine poet and 
consequently, by definition, a sort of holy madman whom we should protect 
and cherish as the Muslims protect and cherish the afflicted of Allah. Unlike 
Doctor Leary, whose public personality is rather lumpish, Ginsberg, who 
looks like a friendly and inspired bear, has always given me the impression 
that he finds the world an extraordinarily interesting place and that he is per- 
sonally having one hell of a fine time. Like the poet he is, he makes it his 
business to stir the citizenry up, and he is almost always worth listening to, if 
for nothing more than the shock value. He said recently, “Abruptly, then, I 
will make a first proposal: On one level symbolic, but to be taken as literally 
as possible—it may shock some and delight others—that everybody who hears 
my voice, directly or indirectly, try the chemical LSD at least once, every 
man, woman and child American in good health over the age of fourteen— 
that, if necessary, we have a mass emotional nervous breakdown once and for 
all—that we see bankers laughing in their revolving doors with blank staring 
eyes.” It’s nonsense, of course, but that bit about the bankers is touched with 
the true bardic madness. 


What are we to make of the whole scene? Of the hippies who use acid 
and those who don’t, of the would-be Messiahs and the holy madmen, of mass 
gatherings that have the air of festivals in Benares or Rangoon rather than 
in San Francisco? First, I think it’s safe to say that Doctor Leary is no Pied 
Piper, no Gandhi, no Peter the Hermit, and that, although he was the original 
PR man for LSD, he seems to me to be in the process of becoming less 
and less necessary to the movement. Although some people tried to touch his 
garments as he walked across the meadow, the 20,000 people who heard 
him talk were markedly unresponsive. Doctor Leary strikes me as being really 
a rather dull fellow, without the charisma, the indefinable magnetism, of the 
true leader. For this, we should all be thankful. 

The hippies are something else again. Although I’ve already predicted that 
the psychedelic scene will be all but forgotten in a few years, I have no doubt 
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that the hippies will still be with us, although I don’t have the foggiest notion 
what they will call themselves or what form their activities will take. It’s be- 
coming increasingly clear that this country is going through a social and tech- 
nological revolution in which the upward drive of the Negro citizens and the 
far-reaching consequences of the victory of the computer are only two of the 
most conspicuous features. Other countries in revolution have produced the 
Hitler Youth, the Komsomol, the Sons of the Wolf, and, most recently, the 
Red Guards. It has often seemed to me that the people who profess to be most 
outraged by the hip generation would probably be quite happy if our young 
people would, instead, dress in neat uniforms, march in great formations and 
sing patriotic songs. 

If in a democracy such as ours, the young people’s protest takes the form 
of agitating for equal rights, for free speech, for peace, or for an extrava- 
gantly Bohemian style of life, we have no choice but to look on ourselves as 
extraordinarily fortunate. Besides, it is not absolutely impossible that if we 
keep our ears and minds and hearts open, we might even learn something from 
them. 

As I left the gathering at the Polo Field, I was stopped by a young 
girl who was handing out scraps of paper to the passersby. I couldn’t make 
out of the word she had scrawled in pencil in a childish hand and asked 
her to read it for me. 

“Love,” she said. “You know, love.” 

“And what am I supposed to do now?” I asked. 

“Go out and practice it,” she said a bit impatiently, as if I were particu- 
larly slow-witted. 

Well, it’s not that simple, and she struck me as a sort of empty-headed 
child, and the hippies have talked about love until you wonder if they know 
what it means, but the fact remains that love is still a pretty good word. 


by Renata Adler 


Letter from the Palmer House* 


THE NEW YORKER 


Tue nationaL New Po.irics Convention, which was held at the Palmer 
House in Chicago over the Labor Day weekend, began as a call from the Na- 
tional Conference for New Politics—an organization that has given financial 
support to radical candidates in various elections since early in 1966—for 
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delegates from all radical and liberal groups opposed to the American involve- 
ment in Vietnam to unite on a course of political action for 1968. The con- 
vention presented, from the first, a travesty of radical politics at work. In the 
quality of its radical dissent, the no longer New Left—which had seemed in 
its youth somewhere midway between the plain frivolity of a college prank 
and the struggle of a generation out of apathy into social consciousness—now 
seemed a vulgar joke, contributing as much to serious national concern with 
the problems of war, racism, and poverty as a mean drunk to the workings of 
a fire brigade. Throughout the convention, delegates seemed constantly to 
emerge, wet-lipped and trembling, from some crowded elevator, some tor- 
rent of abuse, some marathon misrepresentation of fact, some pointless to- 
talitarian maneuver, or some terminal sophistry to pronounce themselves 
“radicalized.” Being “radicalized” had, among alumni of earlier New Left 
conventions, two possible meanings: voting against one’s principles with an 
expression of Machiavellian deviousness, or discussing one’s politics as a most 
interesting turn in one’s personal psychology. Among novices, being “rad- 
icalized”” meant having been persuaded of something by radicals. 

One of the reasons for the complete disintegration of the New Politics 
was the convention’s persistent debasement of language. The word “revolu- 
tion,” for example, was used for every nuance of dissent. There were the 
electoral revolutionaries, who meant to change American foreign policy sim- 
ply by voting the present Administration out. And there were the moral 
revolutionaries, like Dr. Martin Luther King, who sought to bring about cer- 
tain kinds of social change by the pressure of non-violent civil disobedience. 
Closer to violence were the therapeutic-activity revolutionaries, former 
members of S.D.S. (Students for a Democratic Society), F.S.M. (the Free 
Speech Movement), and Vietnam Summer, who seemed to find in ceaseless 
local organizing—around any issue or tactic demonstrably certain of failure— 
a kind of personal release, which effective social action might deny them; and 
the aesthetic-analogy revolutionaries, who discussed riots as though they were 
folk songs or pieces of local theatre, subject to appraisal in literary terms 
(“authentic,” “beautiful”). There were the historical, after-them-us syllogist 
revolutionaries, who applauded all riots as pre-revolutionary, an incitement 
to right-wing repression, which would, in turn, inevitably—presumably as it 
did in prewar Germany—bring on popular revolution and lasting peace; and 
the amphetamine revolutionaries, who seem to regard uncontrollablé& per- 
manent upheaval, on the model of the Red Guard’s, as both a prescription 
for restoring personal vitality and the most vigorous expression of participa- 
tory democracy at work. Finally, there were some local criminals, who, 
despite the determination of the “radicalized” to view them as revolution- 
aries, pursued their isolated acts of mugging in the elevators and vandalism jn 
the halls, and who, as a closing touch, stole three hundred dollars from the 
only people present who had defied a genuinely oppressive power structure 
at great risk and in the name of genuine new politics—the delegation of the 
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Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party. It was obvious that the only way all 
these “revolutionaries” could find common ground—the only way Steve New- 
man, of the (Maoist) Progressive Labor Party, could agree in any detail with, 
say, Dr. Benjamin Spock, of the baby book—was by jettisoning meaning from 
vocabulary. Within a short time, such a phrase as “bringing down the sys- 
tem” was used equally for the program of a citizen who sought to speed 
along by legal means the natural evolution of his country—which, he would 
readily concede, was already the noblest social experiment, on the largest 
scale, in history—and for the program of an arsonist committed to the coun- 
try’s literal destruction. When words are used so cheaply, experience becomes 
surreal; acts are unhinged from consequences and all sense of personal re- 
sponsibility is lost. At the Palmer House, the word “genocide” began to be 
tossed about as though it could apply to acts of simple rudeness, and even- 
tually speaker after speaker—from Arthur Waskow, of Washington’s Institute 
for Policy Studies, in plenary session, to the Reverend William Sloane Cof- 
fin, Jr., Chaplain of Yale University, at table—could argue that a list of thirteen 
proposals submitted, along with an ultimatum, to the convention by what 
was called the Black Caucus should be endorsed without modification of any 
kind, regardless of the substance of the individual proposals, in a spirit of in- 
terracial unity. That this implied a paternalistic white racism that would 
startle a South African plantation owner seemed not to enter the minds of 
these speakers—or of the convention at large, which endorsed the list and 
delegated to the Black Caucus all authority for amending the proposals in the 
future. The list ranged from an accusation that blacks had been systematically 
excluded from “the decision-making process” of the convention (one of the 
convention’s two chairmen, Julian Bond, the Georgia assemblyman, was a 
Negro, as were its keynote speaker, Dr. Martin Luther King, nine of the 
twenty-five members of its Steering Committee, and six of the twenty-four 
members of its executive board; moreover, no actual “decision-making” had 
taken place before the adoption of the thirteen Black Caucus proposals), 
through a condemnation of “the imperialistic Zionist war” (the Black Caucus 
itself subsequently reversed this condemnation, so the convention found itself 
in the position of having both endorsed a proposal and pre-endorsed, carte 
blanche, so to speak, its reversal), to demands for the formation of “white 
civilizing committees” to deal with “the beastlike character” of “all white 
communities . . . as exemplified by George Lincoln Rockwells, and Lyndon 
Baines Johnsons,” for “immediate reparation for the historic physical, sexual, 
mental, and economic exploitation of black people,” and for support of all 
resolutions passed by the Black Power Conference in Newark. No white 
person could in good faith endorse the substance of all the proposals. Cer- 
tainly many of the white people at the convention knew the statement about 
decision-making to be false, and many did not know what the resolutions of 
the Newark Black Power Conference were, since no official list was ever is- 
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sued and it is not certain that any was ever drawn up. From the moment 
the ultimatum was accepted, the convention became a charade. To disregard 
substance in favor of a spirit of unity was to justify McCarthy’s empty lists 
of names on account of the spirit of patriotism in which he waved them 
about. But the real white-racist presumption lay in thinking that a specious 
endorsement of inane proposals was an act of support for Negroes—or, for 
that matter, in thinking that most Negroes could endorse the resolutions 
either. From the beginning of the convention, the “radicalized” whites had 
resolutely refused to deal with any competent or intelligent Negroes—any 
rational Negroes, for that matter—as authentic blacks. Non-failed non-whites 
were simply regarded as sellouts to the system, and ignored. The effect of this 
was to produce what can only be described as a new, young, guerrilla-talking 
Uncle Tom, to transact nitty-gritty politics with his radical white counter- 
part. The assembled revolutionaries (whose voting strength was determined 
on the basis of the number of “activists” they cared to claim at home) selected 
such Negroes, on the model of H. Rap Brown, to speak for the romantic, 
rioting, “authentic” children of the ghetto (for “the ten thousand activists in 
Newark,” as John F. Maher, Jr., of the Cambridge Vietnam Summer, put it, 
in a meeting, “who were willing to die to change their way of life”), for 
the Black Caucus, for all the other Negroes at the convention, and for the 
nameless, faceless, personalityless black monolith that the American Negro 
has now—in the white-radical racist imagination—become. The tragedy is, of 
course, that no one speaks for the young rioters, since no leader has emerged 
from them yet; and Rap Brown seems merely to tag along rhetorically after 
them. The Black Caucus, which never consisted of more than fifty delegates, 
sometimes spoke for the majority of the Negro delegates to the convention 
and sometimes did not. Its composition changed often. It occasionally broke 
into groups or disbanded, and entry to it was often denied to some Negroes 
by goons at the door. By choosing to empower the Black Caucus to speak 
for the entire convention, the convention simultaneously abdicated in its 
favor and denied it respect. A radicalism whose one worthy aim had been “‘to 
give people more of a voice in the decisions that affect their lives” relinquished 
its Own voice at once, and celebrated the birth of the New Politics by voting 
itself totalitarian. 


Two days of pre-convention sessions—called, in the prospectus, “the 
pre-convention’’—had started off quite differently, as a gentle convocation of 
kooks. The main factions of plotters and counter-plotters, traditional at New 
Left reunions, had not yet arrived to present their strategies. (The Socialist 
Workers Party, together with other Trotskyists, favored the establishment 
of a third party; in default of a permanent party, they were willing to settle 
fora temporary national ticket, with their own candidates for President and 
Vice-President. The “non-electoral local organizers’—like the S.D.S. and 
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Vietnam Summer people who believe in organizing rent strikes, cooperatives, 
and demonstrations, rather than in the vote—came mainly for the purpose of 
blocking any national ticket and getting some money. The W.E.B. Du Bois 
Clubs and the Communist Party would have liked a national ticket, but in 
order to preserve unity and avoid alienating the non-electoral bloc they 
were willing to settle for local organizing and the option for a national 
ticket later on. Their position corresponded closely with the one taken by 
Mrs. Donna Allen, of the Women Strike for Peace. The California delega- 
tion—which was also known as the New Politics group, because its position 
corresponded most closely with the original position of the National Confer- 
ence—favored leaving each state free to have a national ticket if it wanted 
one, and possibly maintaining the Conference as a nationwide hookup for 
the various national tickets of the states. The likely candidates for President 
and Vice-President in California were, respectively, Simon Casady—co-chair- 
man of the convention, and a former head of the California Democratic 
Council, deposed for his opposition to the war in Vietnam—and Robert 
Scheer, managing editor of Ramparts and a former candidate for Representa- 
tive from California. In default of local options for locally chosen candidates, 
the California group was willing to settle for a national ticket chosen by 
the convention. Democratic Councilman Theodore Weiss, of Manhattan, 
together with other Democrats, favored working through the regular parties 
for candidates opposed to the war in Vietnam. In default of that, they were 
willing to settle for a national King-Spock ticket. A Chicagoan named 
Arthur Rubin was running for President himself; his platform consisted of an 
explanation of “the generally misunderstood film ‘Blow-Up’” and a map of 
the Universe “available in a variety of versions.” A group called the Student 
Mobilization Committee came to recruit demonstrators to immobilize the 
Pentagon on October 21st. And some young people came only to look 
for jobs with established radical organizations. ) 

Within hours after registration, on the Tuesday evening before Labor 
Day, other delegates, less firmly committed politically, were roaming the 
corridors of the Palmer House—a huge, ornate, labyrinthine hotel, with a 
basement arcade, a sub-basement arcade, gusty, arctic air conditioning, and 
small, depressing rooms. The obvious intention of these delegates in coming 
early was to have truly sweeping reforms to offer for consideration when 
the convention began. Nonpolitical guests at the hotel that Tuesday seemed 
to view the delegates with tolerant smiles, pointing them out in the lobby as 
“the student convention.” (On Wednesday, the hotel closed the swimming 
pool “for repairs.” By Thursday, the convention was being described bitterly 
as “those draft-card burners.” Saturday morning, the lady clerks at the 
newsstand were worriedly insisting that the New York Times had not yet 
arrived: “I told you we shouldn’t have opened early, Bea. Here’s one of them 
just won't go away.” But by Sunday—the day before the convention ended— 
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things were fairly normal: players in a local bridge tournament regained 
their concentration, and Sandra Max and David Wasserman, two apparently 
apolitical Chicagoans, were married without incident in the Red Lacquer 
Ballroom, where a White Radical Caucus had met the night before.) 

Wednesday morning, after a welcoming speech by Co-Chairman Simon 
Casady, a kindly, bewildered-looking gray-haired man, the pre-convention 
delegates split into committees: one for Resolutions, one for Perspectives, 
and one for Structures. The Black Caucus, which has been a tradition of 
radical conventions since the early days of S.N.C.C. (the Student Non- 
violent Co-ordinating Committee), was already in separate session. S.N.C.C. 
itself (sometimes referred to as the Non-Student Violent Disintegrating 
Committee) is now—except as a source of publicity measured in column 
inches detrimental to the cause of civil rights—to all intents and purposes, 
defunct. Somehow, it never quite recovered from the federal government’s 
passage of the Civil Rights Act of 1965 and the white radicals’ defection 
to the more fashionable causes of campus free speech and Vietnam protest. 
The Black Caucus, however, remains, as though to preserve in memory the 
idealistic, soul-searching band that S.N.C.C. once was. 

The Structures Committee met on the third floor, in Private Dining 
Room 8—a tiny, dimly lit imitation-Romanesque chapel, featuring cloudy 
chandeliers, a false hearth, false timbers decorating the ceiling, old branch- 
ing wall lamps, folding chairs, and a medieval bestiary, with false heraldic 
devices, painted on its walls. The committee spent the two days before the 
convention discussing whether it ought to present to the conference a pro- 
posal that the New Politics disband altogether and leave its delegates to 
their local organizing. (Many delegates, it turned out, had come to the 
convention committed to its dissolution.) The Perspectives Committee, 
which met in the Red Lacquer Ballroom, on the fourth floor, spent the pre- 
convention days deciding whether to propose to the convention that it en- 
dorse a permanent third party, that it choose a third-party ticket only for 
1968, that it endorse no ticket or party or nationwide hookup of tickets, 
that it disband for non-electoral local organizing, or that it endorse a platform 
set up by a Subcommittee on Perspectives, which concerned Mexican-Amer- 
ican relations, the Dominican intervention, the Greek regime, strip-mining 
in Appalachia, the inequities of the income tax, and a number of other issues 
over which there was considerable indignation. 

The Committee on Resolutions, which met in the Wabash Parlor, on 
the third floor, was by far the most thorough and animated. Under the dual! 
chairmanship of Steven Jonas, a bearded young man from New York’s 
Medical Committee to End the War in Vietnam, and Bertram Garskof, a 
bearded psychology professor from Michigan State University (and a mem- 
ber of the convention’s Steering Committee), the Committee on Resolutions 
immediately split into four subcommittees to revise the American political 
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and social system from top to bottom. The four subcommittees all met in 
the same room, but each sent a courier to each of the others every fifteen 
minutes, to make sure there was no duplication of effort. By Wednesday 
noon, Resolutions had abolished the capitalist system. By evening, it had 
revised foreign policy in detail, solved the problems of the cities, deplored 
alimony, and endorsed sexual freedom for citizens under twenty-one. (“We'll 
pick up votes on that when the youth reaches voting age,” someone said 
approvingly. Jonas, normally the kindest of chairmen, looked reproachful. 
“I was hoping we were above winning votes,” he said. “I hoped we were 
working on principles.”) By Thursday morning, it had legalized marijuana, 
pronounced heroin medically harmless, established more humane old-age 
homes, and resolved that “if police agencies would do their jobs, organized 
crime can be smashed.” (Garskof proposed that all white police be removed 
at once from black communities. “But there are understanding white cops,” 
someone protested. “Then let them work in Scarsdale,” Garskof replied.) 
By Thursday afternoon, so many resolutions had been passed that the com- 
mittee established a subcommittee to improve the literary style of all its 
previous resolutions. Then, perhaps dissatisfied because there was so little 
left to do, Garskof deplored the lack of black representation on the Steering 
Committee. Since he was on the Steering Committee himself and should 
have known better, it was odd that he should make such a complaint, but 
his beard—even in the context of new radicalism—was an eccentric one, 
running straight, dense, and furry back along the underside of his chin, 
never touching his jaws at all, and it is not unlikely that he was just trying 
to liven things up a little. In any case, two resolutions were immediately 
passed: one expressing grief over the separatism of the Black Caucus, and the 
other deploring the lack of black representation on the Steering Committee. 
Martin Peretz, an instructor in government at Harvard and a member of 
the convention’s executive board, objected. “You are trying to railroad 
chaos through this convention,” he said, and he deplored the committee’s 
“militant ignorance.” (Later, Peretz said to Todd Gitlin, of Chicago’s yorn 
Community Union, that he resented the implication that the Steering Com- 
mittee had been “‘codpted.” “Don’t let’s get up tight about codptation,” Gitlin 
replied.) In any case, more than half the Committee on Resolutions ulti- 
mately walked out, to form a Whites in Support of the Black Caucus Caucus, 
and what turned out to be the major preoccupation of the convention— 
attitudes toward the Black Caucus—was established. From then on, there was 
so much talk of caucuses of one sort or another—the White Radical Caucus, 
the White Revolutionary Caucus, the Radical Alternatives Caucus, the Poor 
People’s Caucus, the Women Strike for Peace Caucus, the Mobilization 
Caucus, the Labor Caucus, the California Caucus, the Anti-King-Spock 
Caucus—that delegates seemed to be not so much discussing a New Politics as 
croaking mating calls to one another from adjoining lily pads. On Thursday 
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evening, the Black Caucus itself consisted mainly of local Chicago teen-agers 
and Black Nationalists, who ordered (and charged to the convention) a lavish 
meal, and who advocated withdrawing from the New Politics Convention 
altogether, to join a Black People’s Convention to be held on the other side of 
town. The Reverend Ralph Abernathy, of Dr. King’s Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference, however, briefly entered the group with what he 
called “some of our folk,” and persuaded the others to remain—for a while, 
at least—with the still nominally integrated New Politics Convention. 


Thursday night, in Chicago’s Coliseum, a large, ugly stone fortification 
on the South Side, the full convention met for the first time. Julian Bond, the 
convention’s co-chairman, was introduced by the moderator, Ossie Davis, 
as “a black terror in tennis shoes.” He spoke briefly and then left the Coli- 
seum, and he took no further part in the convention. Dick Gregory delivered 
one of his less effective monologues, in an apparent attempt to unite the con- 
vention by offering an apologia for its more extreme elements (“Every Jew 
in America over thirty years old knows another Jew that hates niggers. 
Well, it’s even, baby”). He remained with the convention another day and 
then left to march for open housing in Milwaukee. And Dr. King delivered 
his keynote speech, a long and, for him, rather flat peroration, in a tired 
voice. As he spoke, some local Negro teen-agers shouted threats and insults 
at him from the back of the room. Negro members of the audience tried to 
quiet them down, but within moments a few self-styled members of S.N.C.C. 
were charging through the crowd whispering “Make way for Rap Brown.” 
(This never failed to produce an awed “Where? Where?” from whatever 
white radicals were nearby. ) 

The Reverend Andrew Young, of the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference (a member’ of the convention’s executive board), turned to a 
white liberal lawyer with whom he had worked on many campaigns in the 
South. “These cats don’t know the country has taken a swing to the right,” 
he said. “I wish the violence and riots had political significance, but they 
don’t” 

“They just have political consequences,”’ the lawyer said. 

“Yeah. All bad,” the Reverend Mr. Young said. He left the convention 
that evening. 

Some teen-agers marked a cardboard box “Contributions for Our Black 
Brothers in Prison,” and laughed loudly whenever whites dropped money in 
it. I'wo photographers who attempted to take pictures of these transactions 
were threatened (“You gonna lose that camera”), and it was only the quiet 
appearance of Dick Gregory, who caught two boys in a rather firm, friendly 
grip around the neck from behind, that dispersed the teen-agers. “Why, 
here’s Brother Dick Gregory,” they said, and they walked away, laughing 
and slapping each other’s palms. 
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Dr. King left the convention the following morning. 

At the convention’s first official plenary session, on Friday morning, at 
the Palmer House, Gary Weissman, the chairman of the plenary (he had 
been an officer of the National Student Association but had abandoned it for 
the S.D.S.), announced to the delegates, whom he addressed as “Brothers 
and Sisters,” that “the purpose of this convention is to enable the delegates 
to do what they wish to do.” 

Arthur Waskow, of the Steering Committee, immediately introduced 
a motion for the democratization of the Steering Committee with “members 
of all regions and all caucuses, if they feel they are not represented.” 

Sidney Lens, of the Labor Caucus, said, “Brother Chairman, I would 
move that the proposal be amended to include on the Steering Committee 
fifty per cent of the black people, to represent the thousands and millions who 
for four hundred years . . .” 

In one of the long speeches that ensued (there were references to “this 
convention, with all its beauty and power” and to “this Chicago palace, with 
the country looking on’), someone referred to Appalachia as being in “the 
South,” and a delegate rose to denounce this symptom of insensitivity to the 
problems of Appalachia. Someone proposed an amendment to Lens’s pro- 
posal, and he accepted it. The chairman pronounced this acceptance out of 
order. Lens disagreed. “Brother Chairman,” he said, “I’ve been thirty years 
a labor bureaucrat, and if I don’t know that I don’t know anything.” 

Many delegates questioned whether the plenary should continue to 
meet unless the Black Caucus joined it. 

Paul Booth, a former national secretary of S.D.S., rose and threatened, 
if the discussion went on much longer without a consensus, to move to table 
whatever motion was on the floor. 

A Mrs. Warfield, a Negro woman from Rochester, rose to suggest that 
she lead a delegation to the Black Caucus, wherever it was currently being 
held, to express understanding of whatever its demands might currently be. 

Someone denounced this proposal as out of order, but the chairman dis- 
agreed, “This body is free to be as parliamentary as it likes,” he said. 

“Perhaps we could use the old Steering Committee as adviser to the 
new Steering Committee,” a delegate proposed, referring to the motion for 
more Negro representation on the Steering Committee. 

“What is the criterion for being black?” someone asked. Since one of 
the delegates in the Black Caucus was Miss Grace Suzuki, this was not an 
altogether unreasonable question. 

“It won’t hurt the convention to send a delegation,” Mrs. Warfield 
said, rather impatiently. “I'll be standing here, if anyone wants to approach 
me.” 

“Tl tell you who’s black,” another speaker began. “If you were with 
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us in Detroit, if you were with us in Newark, and Watts, and Cincinnati 

””) 

Mrs. Warfield began to lead her delegation—ten or eleven whites and 
four Negroes—out of the room. 

The motion was put to a vote. “What will mean an aye vote and what 
will mean a no vote?” someone shouted. There was no answer. 

The motion passed. 

Someone proposed that the plenary adjourn until the Black Caucus had 
given its response to Mrs. Warfield, but the Chair ruled him out of order 
and shut off his microphone. 

A delegate from Indiana rose to deplore the enlargement of the Steering 
Committee. 

“You are debating a motion that has already passed—is that correct?” the 
chairman asked. 

“That is correct,” the delegate replied. 

Mrs. Warfield’s delegation never found the Black Caucus—or, rather, 
Mrs. Warfield left her delegation behind while she sought out all rooms 
that happened to have Negroes in them. “Don’t discuss among yourselves,” 
she said as she left. ‘““There will only be so much confusion.” The members of 
the delegation stayed on a staircase, adjuring one another not to talk, for 
fear of government agencies and the press. Mrs. Warfield returned to them 
briefly, to announce that she would continue her search. “Go back to the 
convention floor,’ she said. “Remember who you are—the committee to 
bring a black structure into this convention.” Barry Jones, a Negro who had 
actually participated in the Black Caucus, kept repeating that the caucus had 
disbanded earlier in the day. The whites ignored him. “Darling, not in the 
presence of the press,” a white woman said. Mr. Jones gave up. 

Friday afternoon, in what had been described in the convention pro- 
gram as “a panel discussion of perspectives,” a number of people delivered 
speeches. In the middle of a discourse by Manhattan Councilman Weiss, who 
argued, not altogether tastefully, that the regular Democratic Party might 
still give dissidents “‘a couple of shots at Lyndon Johnson—speaking figura- 
tively, of course,” Floyd McKissick, of corr, preceded by five Negroes in 
a flying wedge, walked down an empty aisle to the platform. By the time 
Weiss had finished speaking, all the chairs on the platform were occupied, 
and he unceremoniously climbed off. McKissick, standing between two im- 
passive, bearded, gum-chewing Negroes in fezzes and khaki jackets (one of 
whom performed a sort of ballet with his hands while McKissick was 
speaking), began his speech. In the two years since the Mississippi March 
and the advent of the Black Power slogan, McKissick has tried to remain 
in touch with radicals and liberals alike, keeping his public utterances wild 
and his private influence moderate. It is a strange course to take, and the 
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effort has told on him. His rhetoric veers back and forth from center to 
extreme. His head bobs and his voice climbs octaves. He blinks continuously. 
In describing the destruction wrought by Molotov cocktails, his words to 
the white man were “Hell, man. You made this problem. You clean it up.” 
He spoke of “the twin brothers, capitalism and racism,” and he referred to 
all Negroes who had risen to positions of national influence not as “blacks” 
but, contemptuously, as “Negroes.” Then he remarked that no good could 
come to the black people from the New Politics Convention (he subsequently 
withdrew core from the Conference entirely), and invited all whites to 
attend the Black People’s Convention that night instead. (Later, apparently 
under pressure from members of the Black Caucus, he revoked the invita- 
tion.) Preceded by the flying wedge, he left. Robert Scheer then made a 
speech urging that the convention address itself to “the vicious nightmare” 
(boredom, wife hatred, alienation) of life in white America. Like many 
radicals, he managed to refer to the unarguable proposition that material 
affluence has not brought complete happiness, and to make the reference 
itself sound like an alternative offer. He seemed to imply that a revolution of 
the prosperous was imminent. Regarded by many as the Bobby Kennedy of 
the New Left (since the New Left bitterly opposes the real Bobby Ken- 
nedy), he was given a standing ovation. Another white radical, Robert 
Cook, formerly of the Yale S.D.S., now of the New Haven aim (American 
Independent Movement), argued that whites should support Negro riots 
by diverting police to other areas during the looting and sniping in the 
ghetto. He was applauded, also. 

That night, the White Revolutionary Caucus (which consisted mainly 
of pale, thin, bespectacled women and pale, torpid men, making plans for 
guerrilla warfare) barred Negroes from its meeting; the White Radical 
Caucus (which consisted mainly of members of S.D.S., Vietnam Summer, 
and other local-project organizations) plotted to sway the convention from 
a national ticket, in order to use the Conference mainly as a servicing facility 
for the local organizers; and the Black Caucus—despite a last-minute plea from 
McKissick, who made a brief appearance there—voted to submit its thirteen 
proposals, along with an ultimatum stating that if they were not passed 
by noon of the following day the Black Caucus would leave the convention. 
All through the night, in an orgy of confession about their childhood 
feelings toward Negroes, the whites on the Steering Committee considered 
the ultimatum. Ivanhoe Donaldson, a Negro member of S.N.C.C., argued 
that since the blacks at the convention were the only radicals “in motion,” 
no real white radicals should balk at the letter of their demands. There 
was a great deal of soul-searching by whites. (“I have thirty years of work- 
ing for civil rights,” a white liberal said. “At least, nobody can take that — 
away from me.” Whereupon, with some dime-store analysis of his motives, 
they took it away from him.) Martin Peretz walked out. The Steering 
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Committee voted to submit the ultimatum to a “special plenary,” to be 
called the following morning, and by dawn most of its members were ready 
to pronounce themselves “radicalized.” 

Casady announced to a crowded Grand Ballroom on Saturday morning 
that a session’s declaring itself a plenary did not make it so and that he 
could not participate in an extra-legal plenary. Then he, too, walked out. 
(His walkout, with Peretz’s of the preceding night, initiated a kind of daily 
ritual; the few responsible whites at the convention often found themselves 
walking out, only to walk right back in, and out again.) The front center 
section of the plenary was roped off and reserved for members of the Black 
Caucus, creating the impression that if only someone had thought to rope 
off the back of the buses in Montgomery and shout “Black Power!” the 
civil-rights movement would never have been necessary. Gary Weissman, 
who again presided, let the gathering “formally, duly convene itself as a 
plenary,” and thereafter granted what he called “the indulgence of the 
Chair” to all deviations from parliamentary procedure that were favorable to 
the ultimatum. A woman who pointed out that one of the resolutions en- 
dorsed “wars of liberation,” though many at the convention were pacifists, 
was ruled out of order. Several members of the Steering Committee, in 
the first of what became a series of conspiratorial jags, spoke in favor of ac- 
cepting the ultimatum. The white radicals argued that the thirteen proposals 
should be accepted, regardless of their content, which was pronounced 
“Grrelevant.” (White radicals were constantly consigning matters, and people, 
of substance to some limbo of irrelevance. ) Sidney Lens, representing the 
Labor Caucus, favored “not proposing to split words or commas or periods.” 
Everyone seemed determined to foster a black illusion that the only whites 
interested in political codperation were those who would accept terms of 
complete capitulation. Robert Scheer, who got up to make a motion to go the 
“Zionist imperialism” resolution one better, was inadvertently shouted down. 
In a heated interchange with the chairman, Charles Samson, who at that 
point was spokesman for the Black Caucus, denied Scheer’s right to speak 
at all. “All of a sudden this person pops up,” Samson said, pointing at Scheer 
in absolute outrage, “and he wants to make an amendment.” Several Negroes 
who wished to speak against the adoption of the proposals were hustled 
from the room by enforcers from the Black Caucus, and threatened and 
silenced outside. One of the enforcers who ushered several Negroes out 
was an African Nationalist from California who was rumored to be the 
United Nations Ambassador from Tanzania. The ultimatum was accepted, 
three to one, and the plenary closed after the chairman proposed, and de- 
clared adopted by acclamation, a resolution to send a congratulatory tele- 
gram to Ho Chi Minh on the occasion of the twenty-second anniversary of 
Vietnamese independence. 

That afternoon, the White Radical Caucus was troubled. Its coup 
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against a third ticket and in favor of local organizing had never got off the 
ground, and, as one member after another pointed out, the Israel resolution 
would scare off liberal money, and the bad press that the morning’s develop- 
ments would receive might scare off everyone else. No one mentioned the 
possibility that the resolutions might be substantively wrong—only the possi- 
bility that they might alienate support. Several members of the caucus 
proposed that the white local organizers withdraw from the convention 
and form an organization of their own. Todd Gitlin pointed out that “the 
convention might still rise from its ash,” that, in any case, most members of 
the White Radical Caucus had voted for the resolutions, and that it might be 
worthwhile staying around to “neutralize” the convention. Eric Mann, a 
white organizer from Newark, and one of the few radicals present who 
never cast a disingenuous vote, suggested that the organizers remain at the 
convention to paralyze it by keeping the others from endorsing a national 
ticket and “from doing all the screwy things they want to do.” 

Saturday evening, the plenary voted down the proposal to form a 
permanent third party. Again, a delegate proposed that the plenary adjourn 
until the Black Caucus, which had again withdrawn into itself, was present, 
but his proposal was not accepted. The Black Caucus itself was in a state of 
shock. The advocates of withdrawal from the convention, who had rammed 
the thirteen proposals through the caucus in the first place, had been certain 
that the plenary would turn the proposals down, leaving the blacks with an 
excuse to move to the Black People’s Convention on the other side of town. 
Now they walked out anyway, leaving the Black Caucus to the moderates. 
Claude Lightfoot, of the Communist Party (rated as moderate by the radical 
left), and several members of the Du Bois Clubs, also Communist, soon 
took over, to give the Black Caucus some direction. 

The White Radical Caucus, meanwhile, was in session on another floor, 
still plotting whether to sway the convention from the idea of putting up 
even a temporary third ticket or to leave the convention. Theodore Steege, 
a white member of the Ann Arbor S.D.S., announced that the Black Caucus 
had come to a new conclusion: Since the white delegates had been willing 
to accept the Black Caucus ultimatum, the Black Caucus knew that it was not 
dealing with real radicals; it would therefore either withdraw from the con- 
vention or consider supporting a third-ticket proposal and withdrawing 
support from the local organizers. The only Negro present—who later 
turned out not to have been a participant in the convention at all—shouted 
from the back of the room that this information was false. His word was 
accepted. A delegate from the Third Ticket Caucus appeared before the 
White Radical Caucus to offer what came to be known as the California 
Compromise. The California people, mainly the staff of Ramparts, wanted 
to be free to put up a ticket of their own, and the proposed compromise 
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was for all states to be free to put up local and national third tickets if they 
liked but for the convention to go on record as mainly supporting non- 
electoral organizing. The White Radical Caucus adopted the California 
Compromise. 

The delegates at Saturday night’s plenary, however, did not understand 
the California Compromise. In fact, most of them had never heard of it. A 
little old woman got up to say that she never liked to make an important 
decision without “sleeping and praying,” that she disapproved of all the 
“intrigue,” and that she hoped no vote would be taken before morning. 
She was applauded. A hippie wearing a headband and card reading “Free” — 
one of two hippies who showed up at the convention—tried to speak and was 
denied the microphone. Before the California Compromise could be intro- 
duced, a vote was taken and the third ticket was defeated by two votes. A 
Negro appeared and announced that the Black Caucus was once again being 
excluded from the decision-making process and that it would announce the 
method of its participation in the morning. A motion to postpone all de- 
cisions until then was defeated. Delegates from the White Radical Caucus 
and the Third Ticket Caucus agreed privately to reintroduce the California 
Compromise the following day. 

Sunday afternoon, Rap Brown was scheduled to speak to the plenary, 
but, at the insistence of James Forman, who was once the executive secretary 
of S.N.C.C. and is now its international-affairs director, he agreed to speak to 
the Black Caucus instead. Forman, however, addressed the plenary session— 
originally announced as a Black Liberation Panel—for several hours, in the 
course of which he “passed” whatever resolutions he chose (although it was 
not a voting plenary); denied the microphone to anyone else; declared him- 
self “dictator” at one point and then, when Peretz and some other whites 
at last walked out, distnissed the whole thing, rather unconvincingly, as a 
joke; and made a proposal that both calumnied the genuine plight of the 
poor and may puzzle genuine revolutionaries in other countries for years 
to come. As an act of revolution, he suggested a boycott of 1968 General 
Motors cars. He was given several standing ovations, and by the end of his 
harangue most people present agreed with the amphetamine radicals that 
although he might not have said anything either true or important, he had 
“really turned them on.” (Bertram Garskof declared himself honored, at 
this point, to be part of “the white tail on the real movement.” ) 

In the late afternoon, before the evening plenary, the Black Caucus 
made its new demands known: the plenary was to be regarded as merely 
another committee of the convention, and the Black Caucus was to be 
granted 50 percent of the total convention vote. The White Radicals, who 
had been thinking of nothing but their conspiratorial compromise, were 
bewildered. Only one of them, in their caucus, spoke against the new de- 
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mands. “I know it’s all irrelevant and meaningless,” David Simpson, of the 
University of Georgia S.D.S., said. “I’m just not going to vote for it, because 
it’s such a sick thing. I just don’t want to be part of such a sick thing.” 

In the California group, Simon Casady said to Warren Hinckle, exec- 
utive editor of Ramparts, “I guess what they’re asking is to let them hold 
our wallet, and we might as well let them.” 

“Especially since there’s nothing in it,” Hinckle said. 

At the Third Party Caucus, rhetoric had lapsed into the style of another 
age. ‘“We have preserved the unity of this convention,” a delegate of the 
Socialist Workers Party was saying, “to present an alternative to the Ameri- 
can people.” “Hear! Hear!” the delegates replied. 

At that evening’s plenary, where the Black Caucus demand for half 
the convention’s vote was introduced, Communist Party and Du Bois Club 
members rose one after another to endorse “our black brothers’”’ position. 
What had happened, it turned out, was that while the white radicals were 
planning their local-organizing coup, and then settling for the California 
Compromise, the Communist Party and the Du Bois Clubs had temporarily, 
for whatever it might be worth to them, taken over the Black Caucus, and, 
through it, the entire convention—an achievement roughly on the order of 
embezzling a sieveful of smog. By inducing the Black Caucus to make the 
demand at all, the Communists had turned blacks against whites: if the 
white radicals voted for it, they lost their power over any further decisions 
of the New Politics (including the power to paralyze a third ticket); if 
against, they lost Negro coéperation. “Radicalized,” they voted for. (““Mas- 
ochistic Fascists,” the Reverend James Bevel, a Negro veteran of innumerable 
civil-rights campaigns, called them later on.) In the plenary, any Negro 
who walked up to a microphone to speak—even for the new demand—was 
approached by two tall young members of the Black Caucus and persuaded 
to sit down again. The demand was accepted, and a pink card representing 
half the convention’s votes was given to Carlos Russell, a poverty worker 
from Brooklyn, who was now the Black Caucus chairman. 

From this moment on, the Black Caucus showed itself to be more 
intelligent, more sensible, and more independent than any other group at 
the convention, and then the convention as a whole. To begin with, after a 
unity speech by Russell, the Black Caucus adjourned the plenary. Then, as 
white petitioners from the White Radical Caucus, the Third Ticket Caucus, 
the newly formed Israel Caucus, and even the pre-convention Resolutions 
Committee and the Progressive Labor Party cooled their heels in an anteroom, 
and delegates from sane and Women Strike for Peace (who had either ab- 
stained or voted for) wandered about in the ranks of the “radicalized,” the 
Black Caucus—in a surge of good feeling—let any Negro in who cared to come. 
As a result, the Black Caucus may have had the first genuine discussion of the 
entire convention. When William Higgs, a white associate of the radical Na- 
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tional Lawyers Guild, who was out in the corridor, cast about in his mind for 
the name of some Negro he might know inside the caucus, and finally suc- 
ceeded in summoning one—a woman delegate from the Mississippi Freedom 
Democratic Party—he failed to persuade her that a national third ticket would 
really help her much in Mississippi. (“I see what you mean, Bill,” she said when 
she came out into the hall, “but I can’t help thinking I need all the energy 
I got for the local issues.”) And Steve Newman, of the Progressive Labor 
Party, who now threw in his lot with the local organizers, and against the 
conservative, third-ticket-strategy Communists (since Maoists believe in rev- 
olution by non-electoral means), never got a chance to talk to anyone at 
all. By the time the plenary reconvened, at midnight, the Black Caucus had 
endorsed a proposal by the Communist Party’s Claude Lightfoot: local 
organizing, with a third-ticket decision to be deferred. But, in another 
surge of fellow-feeling, the spokesman for the Black Caucus—having heard 
the White Radical Caucus’s point of view through an intermediary, Ivanhoe 
Donaldson—phrased _ his proposal as though it were the California Com- 
promise. No one protested. Everyone was baffled. And it passed. 

Monday morning, Arthur Waskow, of the Institute for Policy Studies 
and of the Steering Committee, tried to dissuade a woman from the Women’s 
Rights Caucus from introducing a proposal that women be granted 51 
percent of the vote at the plenary. “You're not thinking politically,” he said. 
“It will sound like a joke. A parody. I think you're completely insensitive to 
the politics of this convention.” The White Radical Caucus was in session 
once again. Eric Mann said he thought that they would have to reckon with 
the\ possibility that most of the money except the Communist Party money 
would now withdraw from the Conference but that there was no point in 
being too fussy about where money for local organizing was coming from. 
In the two half-black, half-white committees—one for organizing, one for 
the third ticket—that would be set up in that afternoon’s plenary, he went on, 
Scheer’s people could be counted on to see to it that the Communist Party 
did not run away with the third ticket. And the white half of the local 
organizers could be turned into a white S.N.C.C. Then the plotting began 
again, in the intimate, nearly inaudible voices that are part of the white- 
tadical mystique: “people already in motion,” “implement specific programs 
at the local level,” “relate,” ‘in that bag,” “where ney Te a” “doing their 
thing,” “power structure,” “coalesce with,” “crystal-clear,” “relevant,” 
“beautiful.” It seemed that some awful rhetorical cycle was coming to a 
close. A radical movement born out of a corruption of the vocabulary of 
civil rights—preémpting the terms that belonged to a truly oppressed minority 
and applying them to the situation of some bored children committed to 
choosing what intellectual morsels they liked from the buffet of life at a 
middle-class educational institution in California—now luxuriated in the cool 
political vocabulary, while the urban civil-rights movement, having nearly 
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abandoned its access to the power structure, thrashed about in local parox- 
ysms of self-destruction. Both had become so simplistically opposed to order 
of any kind that society may become simplistic and repressive in dealing 
with them. There just may be no romance in moving forward at the pace 
that keeping two ideas in one’s head at the same time implies; at least, there 
have been no heroes of the radical center yet. But the New Politics, black 
and white, seems to have turned from a political or moral force into an 
incendiary spectacle, a sterile, mindless, violence-enamored form of play. 
In the final plenary, the Black Caucus, in addition to reversing its Israel reso- 
lution, managed to pass a few resolutions opposing Vietnam and the draft, 
and to appoint the two committees to recommend things for the New Poli- 
tics, if there should be any, to do in the future. 


by Leo E. Litwak 


A Trip to Esalen Institute— 
Joy Is the Prize 


THE NEW YORK TIMES MAGAZINE 


Esalen is the name of an Indian tribe that once dwelt along the Cali- 
fornia coast. Esalen Institute is a nonprofit, idealistic and controversial 
establishment dedicated to “devising ways to extend the human potential.” Its 
methods are varied, but are likely to center around group therapy, psycho- 
drama, massage and Oriental philosophy. 

It offers to the public weekend seminars (attracting an average of 75 
participants at $60, including room and board) and five-day workshops $155 
to $175, with an average attendance of 25). In addition, there are 22 resident 
fellows enrolled in a nine-month course ($3,000) in Esalen techniques. 

Esalen does not advertise. It mails a quarterly brochure that includes a 
schedule of offerings to those who have attended in the past or who subscribe 
for $2 a year. 

For the future, Esalen has plans to implement a new approach to psy- 
chosis developed by, among others, the British psychiatrist R. D. Laing and 
Dr. Julian Silberman of the National Institute for Mental Health at Bethesda, 
Md. Dr. Silberman will visit Esalen next summer to establish a “blowout 
center” for the treatment of certain nonparanoid psychoses by conducting 
the patient through his illness in the expectation that he may significantly 
profit from allowing it to run its course. 

But therapy is not Esalen’s primary function. As Dr. John Downing, a 
psychiatrist and director of the San Mateo County Mental Health Services, 
explains: “It is the concern of psychiatry to adjust people to the social en- 
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vironment. Esalen, rather, is concerned with those who are too well-adjusted, 
too tight and controlled. It attempts to release them for growth and greater 
integration.” | 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Bic Sur is an eighty-mile stretch of California coast below the Mon- 
terey Peninsula. It is approximately midway between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco and difficult of access from either direction. Before the coastal 
highway was completed in 1936, the shore was accessible only by foot. The 
Los Padres National Forest, one of the largest preserves in the country, 
extends thirty miles inland and is two hundred miles long; it occupies most 
of the area. Not much land is available for private ownership. There are 
only three hundred residents. The rugged terrain of Los Padres includes red- 
wood canyons, barren mountain ranges, desert flora, thick forests. It is 
the province of mountain lions and wild boar. 

Stone cliffs rise two thousand feet above the ocean. Beyond a wedge of 
meadow, the steeply inclined hillside begins. For great distances there is no 
meadow at all and the serpentine coastal highway hangs on the cliffside. It is 
a two-lane road, sometimes impassable after heavy rains. The fog bank 
wavers offshore. When it sweeps in, the traveler faces an uncanny trip, 
guided entirely by the few white dashes of the center line that are visible. 
With hairpin turns, sharp rises and declines, the road can be dangerous in 
bad weather. On clear days when the setting sun ignites dust particles on 
your windshield you are forced to drive blind for dangerous seconds. 

Nonetheless, four thousand people traveled this road last year, in dis- 
regard of weather, aimed toward the Esalen Institute, famous until a few 
years ago under a different name, Big Sur Hot Springs. These are unlikely 
adventurers. They are doctors, social workers, clinical psychologists, teach- 
ers, students, business executives, engineers, housewives—or just fun lovers 
who have come to take the baths. 

Big Sur Hot Springs was originally renowned as the Eden discovered 
by Henry Miller and Jack Kerouac. Joan Baez once lived there. The springs 
were purchased in 1910 from a man named Slade by Dr. Heary “CG. 
Murphy of Salinas. It was Dr. Murphy’s intention to establish a health spa. 
In order to use the mineral waters he brought in two bathtubs by fishing 
sloop. They were hauled up the cliff and placed on a ledge at the source of 
the springs. But because of their inaccessibility, the springs did not flourish 
as a spa. Not until Dr. Murphy’s grandson, Michael, assumed operation 
of the property in the mid-1950’s did the baths begin to receive attention 
—attention that has grown with the development of Esalen Institute. 


Michael Murphy at thirty-seven appears to be in his early twenties. 
He is slender and boyish and has a marvelous smile. I took part in a panel 
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discussion at Hot Springs some years ago and I was not impressed either by 
the topic, my performance or the audience. I did enjoy the baths. I had 
misgivings about Murphy’s program, yet none about him. He seemed to me 
generous, charming, innocent, credulous, enthusiastic and enormously sym- 
pathetic. A Stanford alumnus who had done some graduate work in psy- 
chology and philosophy, he had recently returned from an eighteen-month 
study of the art of meditation at the Aurobindo Ashram in Pondicherry, 
India, and he devoted a considerable part of each day to meditation. I be- 
lieve he had—and still has—in mind some great mission, based on his Indian 
experience. I am not quite sure what the scope of his mission is. A friend of 
his told me: “Mike wants to turn on the world.” Esalen Institute is his 
instrument for doing so. It has come a long way from the shoddy panels 
of a few years ago. Its spreading impact may seriously affect our methods of 
therapy and education. 

In the course of a year, almost a thousand professional persons—social 
workers, psychiatrists, clinical psychologists—enroll in Esalen workshops. 
Close to seven hundred psychotherapists have been trained to administer 
techniques devised by staff members—Frederick Perls, Virginia Satir, Bernard 
Gunther and William Schutz. These techniques have been demonstrated at 
hospitals, universities and medical schools. This year Esalen has opened a 
San Francisco extension which in the first two months of operation has 
attracted an attendance in excess of ten thousand, offering the same work- 
shops and seminars that are available at Big Sur. Esalen-type communities 
have begun to appear throughout the country, in Atlanta, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Cleveland, La Jolla. One has even appeared in Vancouver, Canada. 
Murphy offers advice and help, and permits use of his mailing list. 

Consider some offerings of the Esalen winter brochure. Seminars led by 
Alan Watts, the Zen interpreter, and Susan Sontag, the camp interpreter. 
Workshops for professional therapists conducted by Frederick Perls, an 
early associate of Freud and Wilhelm Reich and a founder of Gestalt ther- 
apy. A lecture panel including the psychologist Carl Rogers and Herman 
Kahn, the “thinking about the the unthinkable” man. Some of the titles 
are: “Kinetic Theater,” “Psychotechnics,” “Do You Do It? Or Does It Do 
You?”, “Dante’s Way to the Stars,” “Creativity and the Daimonic,” “On 
Deepening the Marriage Encounter,” “Tibetan Book of the Dead,” “Anxiety 
and Tension Control,” “Racial Confrontation as a Transcendental Experi- 
ence.” 

What principle guides a mélange that consists of dance workshops, 
therapy workshops, sensory-awareness experiments, the Tibetan Book of 
the Dead, Herman Kahn, Carl Rogers, Frederick Perls and Susan Sontag? 

Esalen’s vice president, George B. Leonard, has written a general state- 
ment of purpose. He says: “We believe that all men somehow possess a divine 
potentiality; that ways may be worked out—specific, systematic ways—to help, 
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not the few, but the many toward a vastly expanded capacity to learn, to 
love, to feel deeply, to create. We reject the tired dualism that seeks God and 
human potentialities by denying the joys of the senses, the immediacy of 
unpostponed life.” The programs, he says, are aimed toward “the joys of 
the senses.” 


[had signed up for a workshop led by Dr. William Schutz, a group thera- 
pist who has taught at Harvard and the Albert Einstein College of Medicine, 
among other institutions, and has served on the staff of the National Training 
Laboratories Interne Training Program at Bethel, Maine. His latest book, 
Joy, was published in 1967 by Grove Press. 

In the brochure description of Dr. Schultz’s workshop I read a warning 
that the experience would be more than verbal: “An encounter workshop 
with body movements, sensory awareness, fantasy experiments, psycho- 
drama. Developing the ability to experience joy is the workshop’s guiding 
theme.” 

Joy as the prize of a five-day workshop? 

“How can we speak of joy,” Leonard has written, “on this dark and 
suffering planet? How can we speak of anything else? We have heard enough 
of despair.” 

It was easy enough to dismiss the language. It seemed naive to promise so 
great a reward for so small an investment. Joy for $175 seemed cheap at 
the price, especially since The New York Times was paying. I did have con- 
siderable anxieties that some of those “body movements” might be humiliat- 
ing. And what precisely was meant by “sensory awareness”’? 


Fsalen has changed considerably since my previous visit. Rows of new 
cabins are ranged along terraces on the hillside. The lodge is located at the 
bottom of a steep incline, in a meadow. The meadow is perhaps two hundred 
yards deep and ends at the cliff edge. The Pacific Ocean is a hundred and fifty 
feet below. A staff of fifty operates the kitchen, supervises the baths, cleans 
the cabins and garden and works on construction. 

I passed hippy laborers, stripped to the waist, long hair flowing, operat- 
ing with pick and shovel. Dreamy girls in long gowns played flutes near 
the pool. 

I was somewhat put off by what I considered to be an excessive show of 
affection. Men hugged men. Men hugged women. Women hugged women. 
These were not hippies, but older folks, like myself, who had come for 
the workshop. People flew into one another’s arms, and it wasn’t my style 
at all. 

After dinner, thirty of us met in the gallery for our first session. We 
began our excursion toward joy at 9:00 p.m. of a Sunday in a woodsy room 
on a balmy, starry night. 
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William Schutz, solidly built, with bald head and muzzle beard, began 
by telling us that in the course of the workshop we would come to dangerous 
ground. At such times we ought not to resist entering, for in this area lay 
our greatest prospect for self-transcendence. He told us to avoid verbal 
manipulations and to concentrate on our feelings. 

We began with exercises. A fat lady in leotards directed us to be 
absurd. We touched our noses with our tongues. We jumped. We ran. We 
clutched one another, made faces at one another. Afterward, we gathered 
in groups of five and were given an ambiguous instruction to discover one 
another by touching in any way we found agreeable. I crouched in front 
of a strange-looking young man with an underslung jaw and powerful 
shoulders. I tried unlocking his legs and he glared at me. 

When Schutz asked each group of five to select one couple that seemed 
least close, the young man with the underslung jaw selected me. The hostile 
pairs were then requested to stand at opposite diagonals of the room and 
approach each other. They were to do whatever they felt like doing when 
they met in the center of the room. A burly middle-aged man marched to- 
ward a petite lady. They met, they paused, stared, then suddenly embraced. 
The next couple, two husky men, both frozen rigid, confronted each other, 
stared, then also embraced. The young man and I came next. We started 
at opposite diagonals. We met in the center of the room. I found myself 
looking into the meanest, coldest eyes I had ever seen. He pressed his hands 
to his sides, and it was clear to me that we were not going to embrace. I 
reached for his hand to shake it. He jerked free. | put my hand on his shoul- 
der; he shrugged me off. We continued staring and finally returned to our 
group. 

There was a general discussion of this encounter. Some feared we 
might start fighting. Nothing, of course, was farther from my mind. I had 
gone out, intending to play their game and suddenly found myself staring at 
a lunatic. He had very mean, cold eyes, a crazy shape to his jaw, lips so 
grim that his ill-feeling was unmistakable. Back in our group he said to me 
in a raspy, shrill voice: “You thought I was going to bat you in the face; 
that’s why you turned away.” There was a slurred quality to his speech, and 
it occurred to me that I might have triggered off a madman. I denied that I 
had turned away and I was challenged to stare him down. I was annoyed that 
I had been forced into something so silly. 


We proceeded, on the basis of our first impressions, to give one another 
names, which we kept for the duration of the workshop. My nemesis ac- 
cepted the name of Rebel. There was a plump, lovely girl we called Kate. 
A silent, powerful man with spectacles we named Clark. Our fat group 
leader received the name of Brigitte. A lumpy solemn man with thick spec- 
tacles we named Gary. An elegant, trim middle-aged woman we named 
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Sheba. A buxom, mournful woman with long hair became Joan. A jovial 
middle-aged pipe smoker with a Jean Hersholt manner we named Hans. 
A fierce moustached swaggerer in Bermuda shorts was Daniel. A quiet man 
with a little boy’s face we named Victor. I was named Lionel. We were 
addressed by these names at all times. 

I considered this renaming of ourselves a naive attempt to create an 
atmosphere free of any outside reference. Many of the techniques impressed 
me as naive. It seemed tactless and obvious to ask so blunt and vague a 
question as: “What are you feeling?” Yet what happened in the course of 
five days was that the obvious became clarified. Clichés became significant. 

I found myself discovering what had always been under my nose. I had 
not known how my body felt under conditions of tension or fear or grief. 
I discovered that I was numb. I had all sorts of tricks for avoiding en- 
counter. I didn’t particularly like to be touched. I avoided looking strangers 
in the eye. I took pride in my coolness and trickery. I didn’t believe one 
should give oneself away. It seemed to me a virtue to appear cool, to be 
relatively immune to feeling, so that I could receive shocks without appear- 
ing to. I considered it important to keep up appearances. I’m no longer 
proud of what I now believe to be an incapacity rather than a talent. 

I thought my group rather dull. I saw no great beauty and a great deal 
of weakness. I felt somewhat superior, since I was there on assignment, not 
by choice. I hated and feared Reb. 

But in the next five days, I became enormously fond of these apparently 
uninteresting strangers. We encountered one another in violent and jnti- 
mate ways, and I could no longer dismiss them. 


I was convinced that Rebel was insane. He opened our second meeting 
with gratuitous insults. He referred to me as “Charley Goodguy.” When 
Brigitte, the leader of our group, told him not to think in stereotypes, he 
sneered at her: “Why don’t you shut up, Fats?” It is difficult to convey the 
nastiness of his tone—an abrasive, jeering quality. 

Daniel exploded. He called Rebel a shark and a rattlesnake. He said he 
wanted to quit the group because he despised this frightening, violent kid. 
“You scare me,” he told Reb. “It’s people like you who are responsible for 
Vietnam and Auschwitz. You’re a monster and you're going to suck up 
all the energy of this group and it’s not worth it. I want to get out.” 

I told Daniel his response seemed excessive. Vietnam and Auschwitz? 
“He’s a little hostile,” I said. 

Reb didn’t want any favors from me. “Hostile?” he sneered. “Say, I 
bet I know what you are. You sound to me like a professor. Or a pawn- 
broker. Which are you, a professor or a pawnbroker?” 

Schutz intervened. He said to me and Rebel: “I feel you have some- 
thing going. Why don’t you have it out?” He suggested that we arm 
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wrestle, an innocuous contest, but under the circumstances, there seemed to 
be a great deal invested in winning or losing. My arm felt numb, and there 
was some trembling in my thighs. I feared I might not have all my strength, 
and Rebel appeared to be a powerful kid. 

I pinned him so easily, however, that the group accused him of having 
quit. Daniel was jubilant: “You're a loser. You’re trying to get clobbered.” 

Rebel was teased into trying again. On the second trial, he pressed my 
left arm down and demanded a rematch with the right hand. We remained 
locked together for close to twenty minutes. It was unbearable. I lost all 
sensation in my hand and arm. I willed my hand not to yield. Finally, I hoped 
he would press me down and get it over with. It ended when Rebel squirmed 
around and braced his foot against the wall and the contest was called. 

Daniel was delighted by the outcome. He felt as though I had won 
something for him. Schutz asked: “Why don’t you wrestle Reb?” Daniel 
despised violence. He probably would lose and he didn’t want to give that 
monster the satisfaction of a victory. Violence was right up that shark’s 
alley. He refused to play his games. Nonetheless, Daniel was on the ground 
with Rebel a moment later, beet red with strain, trembling down to his 
calves. Rebel raised his elbow, pressed Daniel down and the match was 
called off. Daniel leaped to his feet, circled the room. He suddenly charged 
Rebel, who was seated, and knocked him from his chair. He then rushed at 
Schutz, yelling: “It’s you I hate, you bastard, for making me do this.” 
Schutz did not flinch, and Daniel backed off. I could see that his impulse was 
histrionic. I felt sorry for Reb, who mumbled: “I copped out. I should have 
hit him.” 

Reb later presented a different guise. Far from being an idiot, he was an 
extremely precocious twenty-year-old computer engineer, self-taught in 
the humanities. His father had abandoned the family when he was a child. 
His mother was a cold customer—never a sign of feeling. He didn’t know 
where he stood with her. She taunted him in the same abrasive style which he 
tried with us. 

Reb suffered sexual agonies that had brought him several hundred miles 
in search of a solution. He considered himself perverse and contemptible, 
the only impotent twenty-year-old kid in the world. He admitted he found 
women repugnant as sexual objects, and it was hardly surprising that his 
crude advances were rebuffed. He admitted that his strategy had been to 
strike out in hope that someone would strike back so that he might feel. 
He was boyish and affectionate outside the group. 

My feeling for him underwent a complete reversal. He began to impress 
me as an intelligent kid, trying with great courage to repair terrible injuries. 
The monster I had seen simply vanished. 


I never anticipated the effect of these revelations, as one after another 
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of these strangers expressed his grief and was eased. | woke up one night and 
felt as if everything were changed. I felt as if | were about to weep. The 
following morning the feeling was even more intense. 

Brigitte and I walked down to the cliff edge. We lay beneath a tree. 
She could see that I was close to weeping. I told her that I’d been thinking 
about my numbness, which I traced to the war. I tried to keep the tears 
down. I felt vulnerable and unguarded. I felt that I was about to lose all 
my secrets and I was ready to let them go. Not being guarded, I had no 
need to put anyone down, and I felt what it was to be unarmed. I could 
look anyone in the eyes and my eyes were open. 

That night I said to Daniel: “Why do you keep diverting us with intel- 
lectual arguments? I see suffering in your eyes. You give me a glimpse of it, 
then you turn it off. Your eyes go dead and the intellectual stuff bores me. 
I feel that’s part of your strategy.” 

Schutz suggested that the two of us sit in the center of the room and 
talk to each other. I told Daniel that I was close to surrender. I wanted to 
let go. I felt near to my grief. I wanted to release it and be purged. Daniel 
asked about my marriage and my work. Just when he hit a nerve, bringing 
me near the release I wanted, he began to speculate on the tragedy of the 
human condition. I told him: “You’re letting me off and I don’t want to be 
let off.” 

Schutz asked if I would be willing to take a fantasy trip. 

It was late afternoon and the room was already dark. I lay down, Schutz 
beside me, and the group gathered around. I closed my eyes. Schutz asked 
me to imagine myself very tiny and to imagine that tiny self entering my 
own body. He wanted me to describe the trip. 

I saw an enormous statue of myself, lying in a desert, mouth open as if 
I were dead. I entered my mouth. I climbed down my gullet, entering it as 
if it were a manhole. I climbed into my chest cavity. Schutz asked me what 
I saw. “It’s empty,” I said. “There’s nothing here.” I was totally absorbed 
by the effort to visualize entering myself and lost all sense of the group. I 
told Schutz there was no heart in my body. Suddenly, I felt a tremendous 
pressure in my chest, as if tears were going to explode. He told me to go 
to the vicinity of the heart and report what I saw. There, on a ledge of the 
chest wall, near where the heart should have been, I saw a baby buggy. He 
asked me to look into it. I didn’t want to, because I feared I might weep, 
but I looked, and I saw a doll. He asked me to touch it. I was relieved to 
discover that it was only a doll. Schutz asked me if I could bring a heart 
into my body. And suddenly there it was, a heart sheathed in slime, hung 
with blood vessels. And that heart broke me up. I felt my chest convulse. I 
exploded. I burst into tears. 

I recognized the heart. The incident had occurred more than twenty 
years before and had left me cold. I had written about it in a story pub- 
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lished long ago in Esquire. The point of the story was that such events 
should have affected me but never did. The war in Germany was about 
over. We had just taken a German village without resistance. We had fine 
billets in German houses. The cellars were loaded with jams and sausages 
and wine. I was the aid man with the outfit, and was usually summoned by 
the call of “Aid man!” When I heard that call I became numb, and when I 
was numb I could go anywhere and do anything. | figured the battles 
were over. It came as a shock when I heard the call this time. There were 
rifle shots, then: ‘‘Aid man!” I ran to the guards and they pointed to bushes 
ten yards from where they had been posted. They had spotted a German 
soldier and called to him to surrender. He didn’t answer and they fired. I 
went to the bushes and turned him over. He was a kid about sixteen, blond, 
his hair strung out in the bushes, still alive. The .30-caliber bullets had 
scooped out his chest and I saw his heart. It was the same heart I put in 
my chest 23 years later. He was still alive, gray with shock, going fast. 
He stared up at me—a mournful, little boy’s face. He asked: “Why did you 
shoot? I wanted to surrender.” I told him we didn’t know. 

Now, twenty-three years later, I wailed for that German boy who had 
never mattered to me and I heaved up my numbness. The trip through my 
body lasted more than an hour. I found wounds everywhere. I remembered a 
wounded friend whimpering: “Help me, Leo,” which I did—a close friend, 
yet after he was hit no friend at all, not missed a second after I heard of 
his death, numb to him as I was to everyone else, preparing for losses by 
anesthetizing myself. And in the course of that trip through my body I 
started to feel again, and discovered what I’d missed. I felt wide open, 
lightened, ready to meet others simply and directly. No need for lies, no need 
to fear humiliation. I was ready to be a fool. I experienced the joy Schutz 
had promised to deliver. I’m grateful to him. Not even the offer of love could 
threaten me. 

This was the transformation I underwent in the course of that fantasy 
trip. The force of the experience began to fade quickly, and now, writing 
two weeks later, I find that little remains. But I still have a vision of a pos- 
sibility I had not been aware of—a simple, easy connection with my own 
feeling and, consequently, with others’. 

I had great difficulty emerging from my body. I was pinned against 
my intestines, pregnant with myself. When I finally began to move and 
restored all the missing organs and repaired those that were damaged, I 
feared that all this work was temporary, that if I were to leave the heart 
would vanish, the stomach dry up, the intestines be exposed. Schutz asked 
if there was anyone who could help me get out. I said: “My daughter.” So 
I invited my daughter to enter my body. She stood near my heart and said: 
“Come on out, Daddy,” and led me out. I ran to a meadow in my chest. I 
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ran through long grass, toward a gate, directly toward the sun. There I 
lay down and rested. 

Occasionally, during my trip, I heard others crying, but I had lost 
track of the group. I opened my eyes. I had an initial sense of others as darts 
of candlelight about me. The room seemed to have shifted. It was pitch 
black outside. Everyone was very close to me—Reb, Daniel, Briggite, Bill, 
Joan, Victor, Kate, Clark, Gary, Sheba. Sheba still wept. Brigitte directed 
us all to lie down and to reach out and touch one another. She turned out 
the lights and gave us various instructions designed to release us and finally 
we parted. 

It was not easy leaving these people I had met only five days before. 
Time was distorted and we seemed to have lived years together. It was not 
easy leaving Big Sur. On the final morning, the entire workshop met to say 
good-by. Our group gathered in a tight circle, hugging and kissing, and I 
found myself hugging everyone, behaving like the idiots I had noticed on 
first arriving at Esalen. I hugged Rebel. I told him he was a great kid and 
that a few years from now he might not even recall his present trouble. I 
told him not to envy his peers. He was probably much better than they. 

Schutz ended our last meeting by playing a record from The Man of 
La Mancha, “The Impossible Dream.” We were at that point of sentiment 
where corny lyrics announced truths and we could be illuminated by the 
wisdom of clichés. 

The condition of vulnerability is precious and very fragile. Events and 
people and old routines and old habits conspire to bring you down. But not 
all the way down. There is still the recollection of that tingling sense of 
being wide awake, located in the here and now, feeling freely and entirely, 
all constraints discarded. It remains a condition to be realized. It could 
change the way we live. 


by Bob Clark 


Nightmare Journey 
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My LonG DAy’s JOURNEY into a nightmare began Monday afternoon when 
I received a phone call from Howard Chapnick of the Black Star Photo 
Agency. He asked me if I wanted to go to Detroit to cover the riots. I 
found myself saying yes. Actually, I was in the mood to involve myself in 
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this kind of experience. I really wanted to know what was going on behind 
the scenes and I wanted to know it firsthand. I had covered a race riot in 
San Francisco and worked on news stories in the deep South. I once inter- 
viewed Stokely Carmichael for a German magazine. I thought I had a feel 
for the current picture of race relations in America. But Newark and 
Detroit were a new breed of cat. What was happening in our big city 
ghettos and how far would it go? Chapnick called me back within an hour 
and we made final arrangements. Soon I was on an early evening flight to 
Detroit. 

Aboard the plane I kept trying to think of someone I could contact in 
the city. I knew there wouldn’t be time to just roam. Things were hap- 
pening fast and if I expected to get photographs I would have to be on 
top of things from the beginning. Being a Negro photographer would 
present special problems. I could expect rejection and hostility from both 
whites and blacks. I knew from past experience that black people won’t hes- 
itate to attack a “black sellout.” I also knew that when violence has taken 
over a community, police don’t always bother to ask questions or check 
carefully. I told myself I had better move around damn carefully or suffer 
the consequences. 

As the plane banked into Metropolitan Airport I could see clouds of 
dense smoke drifting up from the city. As I think back now, I realize that 
even seeing that smoke I did not foresee the massive devastation or the 
enormous danger ahead of me. I remember tensing up and promising myself 
I would not be gun-shy. I tried to force myself to relax mentally and I vowed 
to work real loose. 

At the Sheraton Cadillac Hotel there were many reporters and pho- 
tographers in the lobby. The word at the moment was that there were a great 
many fires around the city but things seemed to have quieted down. I struck 
up a conversation with a white man who was standing nearby. He was 
short, stockily built and tough-looking and this appearance matched his 
trade. An ex-boxer turned promoter, Don Elbaum was in town for a boxing 
show that was canceled after the riots began. Elbaum said he was in the midst 
of the rioting on Sunday because a lot of his boxers were Negroes from the 
city’s ghetto area. Now he was waiting in the lobby in the hope of meeting 
some of his boys and he wondered whether I would like to talk with them. 
I thought this was a good idea so I raced up to my room, changed clothes 
and returned to the lobby in a few minutes. Elbaum and I waited about half 
an hour but no one came. I began to get edgy about losing time. 

I tried calling police headquarters and local television stations to find 
out where the action was, but either the phones were not answered or no 
one could offer any precise information. 

Don Elbaum is one of those fast-talking, fast-moving sorts of people 
who are in the know about what’s going on and always have to be where the 
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action is. When I decided to move on, he came with me. Don knew Detroit 
very well and guessed that the West Side was the hot spot at the moment. 
We used his car and headed that way. The streets were deserted except for 
patrols of state troopers and national guardsmen. I was surprised to see that 
even in the downtown area of the city, buildings were burned and ransacked. 
I saw cars filled with volunteer sheriffs. These private cars raced about the 
city, shotguns and rifles protruding from the windows. Just the sight of 
them made my heart slip into my stomach, because I sensed that these men 
were my biggest menace. 

We arrived somewhere; I don’t know exactly where or how we got 
there. All I know is that all hell broke loose. It was a national guard position 
and snipers were pouring their fire into it. Guardsmen returned the fire 
with automatic weapons. They had a cross fire going and it was impossible 
to know who was firing at whom. The guardsmen fired flares into the dark- 
ness and there were lengthy fusillades. I couldn’t imagine anyone living 
through all that firepower. I crawled out of the car and up into a front 
position. As I dodged from one point of cover to the next, I yelled out, 
“I'm press, don’t shoot!” It was pitch black. I couldn’t shoot pictures without 
using strobe lights and that would mean blinding some of the guardsmen 
or exposing their positions. I just squatted—listening and watching—for what 
seemed like an eternal twenty minutes and then went back to the car. 

Don and I cruised around again. We spotted fire on the West Side and 
drove toward it. A large warehouse or factory building was burning furi- 
ously and before the fire trucks could get into position the sniper fire began. 
A small, three-story house across an alley from the factory began to burn 
also. Women and children streamed out of this building carrying what be- 
longings they could. Some men who lived in the neighborhood ran up to the 
house carrying small lawn hoses. The whole scene was like an unreal movie. 
Now the house was almost completely ablaze but the men refused to stop 
trying to put out the fire with those ridiculous hoses. ] thought they were 
pathetic and comical. I ran into the building and on the second floor I was 
stopped by heat and smoke. A guardsman raced past me heading out of the 
building. “There’s an old man in here,” he yelled. “He won’t come out. He 
says this is his home.” Outside, high-voltage wires began to fall and whip 
about throwing a spray of deadly sparks. A woman screamed, “My baby, 
my baby! Where is my baby!” A guardsman tried to comfort her. He 
looked shaken and frustrated. His commander was shouting for the guards- 
men to pull out of the area. The fires raged and the flames seemed to cast 
shadows of despair over the faces of these homeless black people. I wondered 
where they would go now. If they tried walking to find help and shelter 
they could very well be shot in the dark by a frightened guardsman. I could 
still hear guardsmen shouting about the man who refused to leave his house 
and I wondered: How could anyone be willing to die for such a dilapidated 
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and wondered why men are not supposed to cry. 

Don and I drove around the burning streets for a while. We were 
stopped and searched at almost every block by scared guardsmen with 
trembling rifles. The rows of burning buildings seemed endless in the night. 
It struck me at this moment that this was war; that finally America was 
feeling the destruction and despair of war on her own shores. 

I don’t know how long we drove around but soon we heard gunfire 
again and headed for the sound. This time state troopers were being fired 
upon from a burning building. They returned the fire intensely. A cease-fire 
was ordered and soon a man emerged from around the corner of the build- 
ing. He was a tall, dark Negro. His shirt was almost completely ripped 
off and his body was covered with blood. “Don’t shoot! Don’t shoot!” he 
yelled. He was seized and searched. While the troopers frisked him he kept 
yelling, “Them niggers shot me! Them crazy niggers around the corner, they 
shot me! Please don’t hurt me. I ain’t no sniper.” I moved in for a photo- 
graph and a state trooper stepped in front of me. I moved around him and 
prepared to shoot again. This time I was shoved by the trooper. “You don’t 
want that picture, do you, fella?” he growled. I got the message but I played 
dumb. “I’m press. I have a right to photograph this situation.” I pulled out 
my press card. “I don’t give a god-damn who you are! You get off this 
f—— street or you'll be treated like the rest,” he yelled. I could see he was 
rattled. As he hollered, he kept slamming me with the shotgun barrel. I 
moved on. I was trembling inside and I wondered if I should have pushed 
my argument further. I was upset because I missed the picture. As dawn 
grew near, police and troopers got tougher to deal with. Don and I were 
driving around in the dark without lights. Police and guardsmen had shot 
out all the streetlamps and we were fair game for all. It was almost dawn 
when we returned to the hotel. 

The next morning I called Howard Chapnick in New York and gave 
him a brief rundown on my experiences. I asked him to send me a telegram 
stating that I was an accredited photo-journalist. Later, armed with this 
telegram, I went to police headquarters and spoke with the lieutenant in 
charge. I asked him if I would need any special kind of permit to work in the 
riot area and what, if any, restrictions were being laid on the press. He 
told me that the only restrictions were at night in the vicinity of 12th 
Street and on Linwood Avenue. These had been among the worst trouble 
spots and were now completely blocked off to everyone. He checked my 
telegram from Chapnick, and my press card, and said that I should have no 
difficulty with these credentials. 

I spent the afernoon photographing sporadic fires and sniper action as 
well as scenes of homeless families. In the late afternoon I was shooting 
some street scenes when a young guardsman, who looked as though the vio- 
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lent events of the past few days had made him half-crazed, raced up to me 
and demanded to see my press pass. Singling out me, he had ignored at 
least half a dozen other photographers—all white—who were also working 
the same area. We argued, and this was one of the few times | pushed the 
issue. He finally backed off and Jet me alone. A young Negro who was stand- 
ing nearby and had been watching this incident sympathetically came up 
to me and we began talking. He said he was a Muslim. We spoke about the 
episode and then he asked me where my sympathies lay. How did I feel 
about what was happening? I convinced him that I was on the side of Ne- 
groes no matter what they did. I expressed the attitude that we are all 
“soul brothers.” I told him I was keenly interested in meeting and talking 
with young men in the community who were out with the action. The 
young Muslim said I could walk along with him and he would introduce me 
to whoever was around. 

During our walk I met some youngsters who I later learned were 
snipers. They laughingly told me that they were spreading rumors that they 
were planning an attack that night on some suburban communities when in 
actuality they were going to strike at the downtown district. They told 
me where they were going to meet later that night and said I could come 
along if I wished. I photographed these men and then returned to the hotel. 

Don Elbaum was still in a mood to stay with the action so we left 
the hotel together about 9:00 p.m. We were heading for a meeting with the 
snipers at a Howard Johnson’s somewhere in the downtown district. On our 
way there, we heard heavy gunfire and followed the sound. As we drew near 
to the scene our car was fired upon. Shotgun pellets rained on the roof and 
pelted the windshield. We stopped and crawled to the floor of the car. 
When the firing died down we identified ourselves and pulled up closer. 
The position was manned by state troopers and police who were battlin 
snipers. I knew that it’s difficult to take pictures during a gun battle but 
figured | might get some dramatic pictures if any snipers were flushed out 
and arrested. As Don and I edged closer, the firing started again. The troopers 
and police were pinned down by a deadly cross fire from the rooftops. The 
snipers were firing automatic weapons with tracer bullets. We must have 
stayed pinned for an hour before we were able to sneak away from this 
skirmish. 

We headed for the meeting with the snipers. We found the location but 
they never showed up. I decided to check with the police department again 
about my credentials in case the lieutenant on duty during the afternoon had 
made a mistake about nighttime regulations. I was again assured my passes 
were in order and that I could work during the night. 

It was about 10:30 when Don and I left the precinct and saw a fire 
truck racing to a call. We followed. Our car was stopped and searched man 
times before we finally arrived at the site of the blaze only to find that 
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the fire truck was returning to its engine house at Warren and Lawton streets. 
Again we followed. The area around the firehouse was under heavy sniper 
attack and the firemen were awfully jumpy. We were checked again and 
I asked a state trooper at a roadblock if I could get out of the car and 
look around. Another fire engine started to pull out of the station and we 
decided to follow it. We were still near the engine house when we were 
ordered by guardsmen to halt. We were told to spread-eagle against the 
hood. We showed our press cards and waited. A trooper passed by and 
called out that he had just checked us and that we were press. The guards- 
men ignored the trooper and continued frisking us. Don and I were ordered 
to lie down on the ground. A young National Guard lieutenant was really 
giving us a going over. I didn’t realize what was happening until another car 
passed by and someone yelled out, “Halt! Shoot that car! Get them niggers!” 
There were cries like this all over the place and suddenly shotgun blasts 
were ringing out everywhere. These fellows were really spooked and 
acting vicious. They had been under sniper attack all evening without being 
able to see a thing. I guess they had to take it out on somebody and the 
somebody was anybody black that passed by in a car. 

Don and I were ordered to stand up, hands behind our backs. When I 
looked up, I froze with terror. There, ahead of us, stood a gauntlet of 
two long rows of blood-hungry firemen. They were screaming at the top 
of their lungs: “Kill the black bastards! Castrate those coons! Shoot ’em in 
the nuts!” A young guardsman crouched before me, his rifle bayonet thrust 
forward menacingly. His face was flushed with fear and excitement and I 
knew that if I so much as stumbled he would blow a hole in me big 
enough to put a basketball in. “God dammit, move!” he hollered. I stepped 
forward and heard someone scream, “What's that nigger smiling at? Wipe 
the smile off that monkey’s face.” A big, red face loomed up in mine. It spit 
and then suddenly, everyone was spitting, punching, kicking. I don’t know 
how many times I was punched in the groin. I just kept thinking that if I fell 
I would be shot or stomped to death. I felt the blows on the back of my head. 
I don’t know whether they were rifle butts or what. We must have been far 
down the gauntlet and near the firehouse door when Don spun around and 
yelled, “I'll take anyone of you that thinks he’s man enough!” I thought 
they would finish him for sure but a guardsman gave him a crack with a 
rifle and he was inside the door. We were butted into a small detention room 
and left with two guardsmen to watch us. The windows were open and 
the firemen gathered to scream obscenities at us. 

My mind was in chaos and couldn’t organize what was happening to me. 
When I had first looked up and seen the gauntlet of firemen standing and 
screaming before me, I guess a thousand things ran through my mind. I 
didn’t realize I was smiling because certainly I felt a long way from that 
kind of emotion. I guess I could have been thinking: So this is America! I 
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know that my smug intellectual philosophy about the race problem was 
destroyed. I kept thinking about the pain, and perhaps even death, on a 
more real basis than ever before in my life. I knew they wanted me to 
cringe and beg and cry out: “Please, mista boss man, don’t hurt me!” And I 
wanted to. I wanted to run or plead. But I also knew this wouldn’t help, that 
they would still beat me or kill me and that my pleading would only demon- 
strate to them how tough they were and add to their violent passions. | 
know that I don’t remember most of the pain. What stands out most in my 
mind is my struggle then to contain my fear. 

We were in the room for about ten minutes when the door flew open 
and two more “niggers” were shoved into the room. They were badly 
scared; so scared they couldn’t follow orders. “Oh, my God, Oh, my God! 
I’m so scared.” 

There was more gunfire now outside and the guardsmen ordered us 
to lie down. The firing lasted for about fifteen minutes. We sat for over an 
hour and I tried to find out why we were being held. No one seemed to 
know. The guardsmen vaguely said something about a gasoline can and a 
knife. We did have an empty can of gasoline in the car trunk. It was rusty 
and I doubt it had ever been used. The knife was of Boy Scout manufacture 
and I carried it as a tool in my camera bag. 

A police wagon arrived and a guardsman escorted each of us out 
individually. One of them grabbed me by the hair, stuck his 45-caliber 
automatic in the base of my skull and shoved me out. The firemen were lined 
up outside the door again and we received more beatings before we were 
pummeled into the police van. Inside the wagon we waited again. No one 
seemed to know what to do with us. State troopers brought in another 
Negro. He was a big, middle-aged man and they said he had a rifle in his 
car. They kicked and punched him into the wagon and called him all sorts 
of names. A cop walked up and said, “Is this the black son of a bitch with 
a rifle? He must be a big man on his block. Let’s make him run. The bastard 
doesn’t deserve a cell.” They hauled him out of the wagon and three of 
them beat him without mercy. One just whipped away at his head with a 
blackjack while two others hammered at him with rifle butts. Someone 
yelled, “Stop! You'll kill the coon.” A shrill voice answered, “I don’t give 
a good f—— if I do!” They laughed as the blood seemed to gush from 
every part of the man’s head. He pleaded and cried and then they threw 
him back into the wagon. I saw that his face and nose looked as though they 
were split in two. I couldn’t look at this. 

During the ride to the police station, a national guardsman sat over 
me and kept telling me about what they did to niggers in his neck of the 
woods. He punctuated his remarks with butts on my head with his rifle. 
We arrived at a police precinct but there was no room. We drove on to 
another station. This place apparently didn’t have an arresting officer to book 
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us on the charges we were to be held for. To simplify matters, the driver 
was ordered to make out charges and be photographed with us. We were 
then lined up in a garage and kicked and punched. after being mugged and 
fingerprinted I was told to sign a card which bore my fingerprints and a 
charge reading: VIOLATION OF CURFEW. I said I would not sign it 
without legal counsel and that I didn’t understand the charge against me. 
showed an officer my press card and Chapnick’s telegram. He took them from 
me and left the room. When he returned he told me to sign the card or else I 
would spend a long time in jail. Both Don Elbaum and I refused to sign. 
We were then marched downstairs into the basement where there is a room 
which is normally used as a pistol firing range. It was damn cold and dirty, 
with no place to sit or lie. About six women were down there and we were 
only separated by a small railing. By the next morning the room was filled 
beyond capacity. We were not permitted to make any phone calls or do 
anything about obtaining legal counsel. Practically everyone in the room 
was bloody or had been beaten. Most of the men and youths were gangsters 
and hustlers and practically all of them boasted about looting or sniping 
they had done. 

I spoke to Eddie Dinkins, the man who had been so brutally beaten 
outside the fire house for having a rifle in his car. Dinkins is fifty-one years 
old, has five children and works for a Ford steel mill as a cleaner. He said 
he was on his way to work on the number one shift, which starts at 
12:00 p.m. Because of the riot and fires next to his home, Dinkins thought 
it would be best to keep all his valuables with him. In addition to the rifle, 
he put in his car just about everything that meant something to him. He 
wanted to keep the rifle, even though he had never used it and the barrel 
was rusty. 

One easily loses track of time in jail. There were no windows so we 
couldn’t have a feeling of day or night. Some of us had had watches so I 
know that we were brought downstairs about 12:30 Wednesday morning. 
We received no food until almost eighteen hours later. That meal was two 
slices of bread and one thin slice of lunch meat. Our next meal was 4:00 p.m. 
the next day, Thursday, and this was a repeat of the first feast. We had noth- 
ing to drink and no decent toilet facilities. 

On Thursday afternoon a young white boy, who was arrested for 
violation of curfew at the same time I was, had an epileptic convulsion. It was 
a bad one and I knew the danger because my younger sister suffered from 
the same illness. Both Don and myself administered what first aid we could. 
We yelled for help and two guards came. I explained the boy’s illness and 
the danger. They looked down at the boy who was foaming at the mouth 
and one of the guards said, “Tough s——t!” Then they both walked out of 
the room. I begged for some ice to help pull the youth out of it. Another 
guard brought me two ice cubes wrapped in a paper towel. I finally man- 
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aged to force open the boy’s mouth and then I massaged him until the con- 
vulsions left his body. He just lay there in the filth and fell into a deep 
sleep. The boy usually takes pills to control convulsions. I told a guard that 
he needed medical attention badly but like all the rest of our pleas this one 
also went unheeded. 

During the second day our impromptu “cell” stank. We had about 
fifty men and six women cramped together, some covered with caked blood 
and everyone dirty from two days of being unable to clean themselves after 
using the toilet. The guards thought it was a great joke to show off “the Zoo” 
(as they called it) to national guardsmen. We could hear them eating, 
drinking and joking about breaking some nigger’s ass. They spoke without 
inhibitions because we were animals and it didn’t matter what they did to us 
or said about us. When some of them were bored, they would come into 
the cell and shove a shotgun or rifle into someone’s face and make them beg. 
Thursday night a short, slim Negro was brought in. He was there for 
only about five minutes because he was a known sniper. He was beaten 
badly. His shirt was torn off and he was covered with blood. There was a 
deep gash in his head which was so swollen and distorted that the man 
looked as though he was born with a deformity in which one skull had grown 
out of the original. He was taken into a corridor and beaten until it was 
unbearable to listen to his pleas. I saw the same man again on Friday and 
found it hard to believe that he could have lived through such a beating 
or even be moving around conscious. His entire body looked like one mas- 
sive wound. 

A white youth was brought in either Wednesday or Thursday. He 
was suspected of being a sniper and while being booked he received a large 
gash in his skull from a bayonet-wielding national guardsman. They gave 
him little peace. Every time a cop came near the basement, the guard at 
our door would bring him in to see the little white sniper. 

On Wednesday, I believe, we received another inmate. Still high from 
a big night of adventure, he was just popping to brag about his sniping. 
“Man, I got four of them last night! I sat up there with my bottle of wine 
and they didn’t know what was happening. There was about thirty-five 
of us and we waited until a group of five cars came into the block. No- 
body fired until they were right in the middle and then our guys in the 
front opened up. Two cars backed out of it but the rest of them were 
pinned and so scared they didn’t even know what to shoot at. We kept ’em 
like that until reinforcements got there and then we split. They just didn’t 
know what to do with us. I was having a good time!” He was arrested 
on his way home, he said, because someone had tipped the police that he 
was a looter. He just had time to hide his gun. 

The “cell” became unbearable. We were starving, dirty and needed 
desperately to talk with someone about getting out. Every time a guard 
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showed his face near the door, dozens of inmates would rush to the bars 
and beg for food. Tempers flared and fights erupted. We were not far from 
becoming the animals our guards believed us to be. At first I thought all I 
had to do was be calm until Black Star found me but as the days passed I 
realized that it might well take the agency weeks to locate me. It hit me 
that I could well end up in a state prison or perhaps even be shot for 
trying to escape while being transported from one prison to another. I 
saw the power these men had and suddenly everything seemed futile. Every- 
thing I had believed about this country just didn’t seem real anymore. 

Thursday afternoon we were moved upstairs into a small cell that was 
approximately twenty-feet square and hot as an oven. We were given another 
baloney sandwich and told that we would either be released or sent to court 
on Friday. That was good news and everyone’s spirits rose. I didn’t care 
what they did to me any longer. I just wanted to talk with someone who 
had some intelligence. I had been holding everything inside of me for 
three days and I felt as though I had reached my limit and was ready to 
explode. 

Elbaum, four other men and myself had been there longer than anyone 
else in the group. We were so crowded in our new cell that even floor space 
was at a premium. If you were lucky enough to find space on the floor 
so you could stretch your legs out, you just didn’t move because someone 
else would grab it. I bought a paper bag from a guy for a dollar so that I 
could take notes to occupy my mind. 

Most of the prisoners knew each other from their neighborhoods. The 
majority were hustlers and two-bit gangsters. They boasted about how much 
loot they got. Listening to them I became convinced there was no out- 
side conspiracy or special organization that had welded them together. Their 
one common point of focus seemed to be a terrific hate for the Detroit 
police. Their only “organization” was that they would meet and decide to 
go out and shoot cops. 

Friday morning the guard brought us a new inmate. He looked the role 
of today’s young black revolutionary. Under his arm he held a recording 
of the late Malcolm X’s speeches. It was apparent that he had been drinking 
the previous night and the liquor was still talking to him loud and clear: 
“Hey guard, you stupid white bastards, I want out!” His voice echoed 
down the corridor and he continued with a long tirade of abuses until we 
all became quite nervous. Everyone began telling him to shut up and sit down 
before the guards returned for another head-whipping session. He looked at 
us scornfully and in the grandest manner possible told us how lowly and 
whipped we were. He began to expound the glory of Mao Tse-tung and 
tried to convince us to overpower the guards and take over the whole damn 
precinct. 

In a quiet moment a stocky, powerfully built Negro rose from the floor, 
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calmly looked our young revolutionary in the eye and said: “Boy, if 
you don’t sit down and be nice and quiet, and if they don’t feed us because 
of your big mouth, I’m going to break your neck.” [ called out: “Motion 
seconded! All in favor say, ‘aye’!” Everyone grunted approval. The young 
revolutionary sat. 

Friday afternoon they gave us another sandwich, making a grand 
total of four sandwiches in three days. Now the police were taking 
greater numbers of people out of cells. When the guard started calling 
names everyone would run to the door and this would be the only time the 
cell would be quiet. Soon, there were only a few of us remaining. Most of 
those who had been arrested for violating the curfew had been released. But 
Don and I were still there and I was beginning to lose hope. About 5:30 
Friday night a detective came to the window and called my name and my 
heart leaped. He told me that someone was there to see me and opened 
the cell door. My visitor was Jack Kaufman of Benyas-Kaufman, two free- 
lance photographers who also work with Black Star. Jack was thoughtful 
enough to take a picture of me in the cell before I was released. 

As I was being led out, the Chief of Detectives for the Second Precinct 
stopped me and asked why I had not identified myself when I was brought 
in. I told him that I had said over and over again that I was from the press 
and that I had showed my credentials to the patrolman who was standing 
right next to him. The patrolman, of course, denied it. The Chief said he 
was releasing me because my arrest was a mistake but he added: “If I 
should hear of or read of anything detrimental being said about the Detroit 
police department, you will have the biggest kickback you’ve ever seen.” 

The next afternoon, at my hotel, Mayor Jerome Cavanagh called on 
me personally to apologize for my arrest. He said, “I’m sorry. It should not 
have happened.” 

The way I feel about it, nothing in Detroit should have happened and 
I’m sorry, too. 


by Sol Stern 
with the special assistance of LEE WEBB, MICHAEL ANSARA and MICHAEL WOOD. 


A Short Account of 

International Student Politics 

& the Cold War with Particular 
Reference to the NSA, CIA, etc. 


RAMPARTS 


[l. SOME NECESSARY BACKGROUND] 


THE CHILL OF THE COLD War was already in the air in August of 1946, when 
some three hundred students from thirty-eight countries assembled in the flag- 
bedecked Artists’ Hall in Prague for the first World Student Congress. Among 
the delegates were twenty-four American students, many of them World War 
II veterans, representing various youth and student organizations and ten 
prominent universities. The communists were in the majority at the Congress, 
and disputes arose as to the proper role of international student organizations. 
Still, the Congress ended on an amicable note, with a call for further coopera- 
tion and the building of a truly representative international student organiza- 
tion—which came into existence shortly afterwards, and was named the 
International Union of Students (IUS). The American delegates who came to 
be known as the Prague 25, returned home, fully convinced that a new, truly 
representative national organization had to be created which could fittingly 
represent the United States student community in the international student 
world. 

Establishing themselves as an organizing committee, the Prague 25 issued 
a call for a national conference of student leaders to organize a new national 
union of students. They were remarkably successful. In the summer of 1947, 
a new body known as the United States National Student Association (NSA) 
held its Constitutional Convention in Madison, Wisconsin. By the time of this 
convention, the atmosphere of the [US had become even more openly pro- 
communist than it had been in Prague. However, it was not until the com- 
munist coup had taken place in Czechoslovakia in 1948 and the IUS had failed 
to condemn the communists’ mishandling of Czech students that the break 
between NSA and IUS became official. 

Finally, in 1950, NSA met in Stockholm with eighteen other national 
student groups to form a new international student body which was ulti- 
mately called the International Student Conference (ISC). During the first 
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meetings, the overwhelming majority of the delegates were opposed to the 
conception of the ISC as a “rival,” set up to fight the [US and international 
communism. The delegates to the first ISC wanted to avoid controversial 
political questions and any further schism in the international student world. 

The new international organization grew quickly and impressively. By 
the middle ’50s, over fifty-five national student unions were participating, 
more than half of which were from the underdeveloped “Third World,” and 
the ISC had a huge budget providing for many programs of technical assis- 
tance, education and student exchanges. The ISC became the pacesetter for 
international student politics and NSA was on its way to becoming the most 
powerful force within the new international organization. 


As the ISC grew, the students of the underdeveloped world pressed the 
hardest for it to take political stands on controversial issues such as colonialism 
and racism. And as the “Third World” student unions started to press political 
issues in the ISC, it was usually the NSA delegation that played the moderating 
role, trying to keep the ISC focused on the problems of “students as students.” 

In a sense, the very growth of the ISC engendered its problems. Most 
student unions, originally attracted to the organization out of resentment 
against the strictures imposed by the IUS, became alienated from it when, 
partly under NSA’s prodding, the ISC began to set forth its own tight Cold 
War positions. By the 1960’s, the situation had begun to reverse itself: the [US 
was making gestures for consultations that might lead to a reunification of the 
world student movement, while the ISC—with NSA in the lead—kept to a 
rigid Cold War line and put off most of these overtures. 

At its peak in 1960, over four hundred schools were affiliated with NSA. 
Its staff operations and budget grew every year. Though there was little in- 
come from the dues of its constituent members, NSA picked up financial 
support for its operations from a number of foundations. Most of this went 
entirely to NSA’s international operations. NSA was able to sponsor yearly 
international relations seminars, foreign student leadership training projects, 
scholarships for foreign students, and still maintain a large travel budget for its 
international commission staff and its overseas representatives, 

Despite the formal democracy in NSA, there was little relationship be- 
tween its Overseas operations and its on-campus base. NSA Congresses were 
massive affairs attended mostly by students sent as delegates from the student 
governments of NSA’s member schools. They had little knowledge of NSA’s 
year-round staff operations. International affairs and the operations of NSA’s 
international staff were debated by a select few who could usually move the 
rest of the Congress on the basis of their esoteric expertise. Overseas represent- 
atives of NSA and delegates to the ISC were never elected by the NSA 
Congress. 

NSA has always shown two faces. Its domestic programs, its Congresses 
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and it regional meetings have always been open and spontaneous. If NSA 
national leaders were occasionally over-cautious, they still moved with the 
liberal currents of opinion among American students. In the ’50s, NSA 
took even more liberal stands than the prevailing apathy among students 
might have suggested. And in the ’60s, NSA responded to the new militant 
protest mood on the campuses. It supported students against the draft, 
opposed the war in Vietnam, and participated in civil rights struggles. It 
played a crucial role in the formation of the Student Nonviolent Coordinat- 
ing Committee and was one of its staunchest supporters, a position which 
cost it the affiliation of many schools in 1961. 

Yet NSA’s overseas image was always very different. Despite its liberal 
rhetoric, NSA-ers abroad seemed more like professional diplomats than 
students; there was something tough and secretive about them that was out 
of keeping with their openness and spontaneity back home. 

In the light of all this, it is not surprising that a number of NSA’s 
critics have pointed a suspicious finger at its international operations. Nor 
is it a shock to discover that some people in the left wing of NSA, like Paul 
Potter, who was elected national affairs vice president in 1961 and went 
on to become president of Sudents for a Democratic Society, revealed that 
he had always suspected NSA’s international operations of being tightly tied in 
with the State Department. Very few ever seriously raised the spectre of CIA 
involvement. 


[Il. SOME FANCY FINANCING] 


It is widely known that the CIA has a number of foundations which 
serve as direct fronts or as secret “conduits” that channel money from the 
CIA to preferred organizations. An intimation of the scope of this financial 
web was afforded the public on August 31, 1964, when Texas Congressman 
Wright Patman, in the course of an investigation into the use of foundations 
for tax dodges, announced that the J. M. Kaplan Fund of New York was 
serving as a secret conduit for CIA funds. As soon as Patman made his 
announcement, representatives of the CIA and Internal Revenue came scur- 
rying to his office for a hasty conference. Patman apparently was satisfied 
with the results. Without retracting his allegations about the Kaplan Fund 
he announced: “. . . The CIA does not belong in this foundation investi- 
gation.” 

Before bringing down the curtain of secrecy, he did, at least, reveal one 
fact of substance. It turned out that a number of other foundations had con- 
tributed to the Kaplan Fund during the crucial years of 1961-63 when the 
Fund had been serving the CIA. Five of these foundations were not even on 
the Internal Revenue Service’s list of tax-exempt foundations. They were the 
Borden Trust, the Price Fund, the Edsel Fund, the Beacon Fund and the 
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Kentfield Fund. The implication was clear that some or all of these were 
the channel through which the CIA money passed into the Kaplan foundation 
coffers. 

Ramparts was provided with an unusual insight into the manner in which 
the CIA uses legitimate foundations with liberal interests, such as the Kaplan 
Fund, in a recent conversation with the president of a prominent New En- 
gland foundation who asked to remain anonymous: “I didn’t want my foun- 
dation dragged through the CIA mud.” In 1965 he was approached by what 
he described as “two nice middle-aged Irish cop types who flashed CIA cards 
at me.” The men asked the foundation president if they could look over the 
list of organizations that his foundation supports. He volunteered the list to 
them and after looking it over, the agents said that there were organizations 
on the list that they would also be willing to support. The CIA men ex- 
plained, “We are trying to pose an alternative to communism and want to 
back third-force programs, which we could not do if it was known that this 
support comes from a government source.” 

The agents then proposed to support some of the organizations already 
on the foundation’s list as well as suggesting new prospective recipients. The 
agents promised that if this arrangement was accepted, they would be able to 
channel CIA money into the foundation without it ever being traced back to 
the CIA. They said that they were very skilled at these manipulations. 

The president, however, took the proposal directly to the board which 
rejected it by a vote of four to one, out of what the foundation president 
called “a nineteenth-century sense of morality. We just did not like the se- 
crecy of it.” 


The CIA suspect Funds mentioned in the Patman investigation are a key 
to understanding part of NSA’s finances. Conveniently, they are spread all 
over the country (Borden in Philadelphia, Price in New York, Beacon in Bos- 
ton, Kentfield in Dallas and Edsel, whose last known address was in San Fran- 
cisco). When a Ramparts reporter checked out the addresses officially listed by 
the foundations, he usually found himself in a law office where no one was 
willing to talk about the Funds. 

Two foundations that have supported the international programs of 
NSA-—the J. Frederick Brown Foundation and the Independence Foundation 
—have received regular contributions from four of these CLA-linked Funds: 
Price, Borden, Kentfield, and Edsel. Both the J. Frederick Brown and the In- 
dependence foundations list the same address, 60 State Street, Boston, which 
is also the address of the prestigious law firm of Hale and Dorr. Paul F. 
Hellmuth, a well-known Boston attorney and a member of Hale and Dorr, 
and David B. Stone, a Boston businessman and philanthropist, are the trustees 
of the Independence Foundation. Hellmuth alone is the trustee of the 
J. Frederick Brown Foundation. 
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Of the two, J. Frederick Brown is less important as a source of NSA 
funds. It made only $3300 in contributions to NSA, in 1963. It also made 
contributions to the American Friends of the Middle East, among other or- 
ganizations with overseas interests. In an article in the May 9, 1966, issue 
of The Nation, Robert G. Sherrill implied that the American Friends had 
CIA ties. No official of the organization denied the allegations. 

As far as NSA is concerned, the Independence Foundation is the more 
important of Mr. Hellmuth’s two interests. Independence got its tax-exempt 
status in 1960. Since then, most of its funds have come from other trusts 
and foundations. In 1962, for example, the Independence Foundation re- 
ceived a total of $247,000, of which only $18,500 came from individuals 
or corporations; all the rest came from other foundations. Of the total, the 
four Funds cited in the Patman investigation gave $100,000. 

Between 1962 and 1965, NSA received $256,483.33 in grants for 
its international programs from Independence. Much of that sum went to pay 
for NSA’s International Student Relations Seminars, yearly extravaganzas 
which served as effective training grounds for future NSA international 
leaders. 

NSA is still coasting on Independence’s largesse. The building which 
houses NSA’s present headquarters is occupied under a fifteen-year rent-free 
agreement with the Independence Foundation. Originally, NSA purchased 
the building with a down payment and a yearly mortgage payment to be se- 
cured from Independence. But Independence suddenly changed its mind and 
bought the property back from NSA. Deeds on file with the clerk of the 
District of Columbia reveal that NSA sold the property on October 20th, 
1965, to the First National Bank, but that the bank was acting as a “trustee 
under an undisclosed trust.” The undisclosed party is Paul Hellmuth, who 
secured the property, and leased it to the Independence Foundation which 
turned it over to NSA for the fifteen-year free rent agreement. 

Shortly after NSA moved into its new, plush Washington offices in the 
fall of 1965, a reporter from the Washington Post, who was doing a feature 
article on NSA, asked NSA President Phil Sherburne who was paying the 
rent on the building. Sherburne refused to divulge this information. This se- 
crecy in protecting the names of NSA’s benefactors was not unusual. In fact, 
NSA has never made a full financial accounting to its own Congresses. 


The Independence Foundation has served NSA’s overseas operations in 
other indirect ways. It has provided a number of scholarships for former 
NSA officers, usually in the neighborhood of $3000 per year. The purpose of 
these scholarships was to enable former NSA officers to function as overseas 
representatives where they were free to make contacts with foreign student 
unions and roam as free operatives for NSA, sending back periodic reports. 
Ostensibly, the overseas representatives were supposed to be in overseas uni- 
versities, but this was entirely pro forma. 
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Independence has not restricted its largesse exclusively to NSA. In the 
period between 1961 and 1965 it spent $180,000 in financing an inter- 
esting operation known as the Independent Research Service (IRS). This was 
the organization that made life so miserable for the organizers of the com- 
munist-leaning world youth festivals in Vienna in 1959, and in Helsinki in 
1962. The Independent Research Service actively recruited a delegation of 
hundreds of young Americans to attend the festivals in order to actively op- 
pose the communists. The travel expenses of all the delegates were fully paid 
for and the bill was footed as well for a jazz group, an exhibition of famous 
American painters and a daily newspaper printed in five languages, all of 
which accompanied the delegates. 

Although the official position of the NSA Congress was not to participate 
in the youth festivals, important NSA officers and ex-officers were very active 
in the Independent Research Service activities in Vienna and Helsinki. The 
director of the IRS during the Helsinki Youth Festival was Dennis Shaul, who 
was elected NSA president shortly thereafter. Shaul has also been the recipi- 
ent of one of the Independence Foundation’s “scholarships” in 1964. 

When questioned by a Ramparts reporter about some of the activities 
and sources of funds for his Independence Foundation, Mr. Hellmuth, a 
normally outgoing man, became guarded and curt. He refused to divulge 
the addresses or any other information about the money which had been do- 
nated to both of his foundations. However, he was quite voluble about his 
close friendship with the officers of NSA. 

Still another foundation which has given to NSA is the Sidney and Esther 
Rabb Charitable Foundation of Boston. The similarities between the Rabb 
Foundation and the J. M. Kaplan Fund are striking. Rabb, like Kaplan, is a 
businessman, prominent in liberal democratic circles. The records show that 
up until 1963 the Rabb Foundation’s only source of income was from Rabb 
himself. And up to that year, the Rabb Foundation’s contributions were mini- 
mal and only to local charities. 

Then, in 1963, two contributions to the Rabb Foundation flowed in 
from the Price Fund of New York—one of the Funds named in the Patman 
investigation, and a contributor to the J. Frederick Brown and Independence 
foundations. The contributions were for $25,000 and $15,000 respec- 
tively. Strikingly, in the same year, the Rabb Foundation itself made two 
unusual and large contributions in precisely the same amounts—one for $25,- 
000 to Operations and Policy Research Incorporated, a Cold War-oriented 
strategy organization; and $15,000 to the Fairfield Foundation. Fairfield, in 
its turn, has been a frequent contributor to the Congress for Cultural Free- 
dom, previously identified in the New York Times as having received CIA 
funds. 

During 1964, the Rabb Foundation again received unusual contribu- 
tions, from three Funds, and also made three matching disbursements. It re- 

| ceived $25,000 from the Tower Fund, and turned over the exact sum of 
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$25,000 as a grant to the International Development Foundation which has 
been engaged in organizing anti-communist peasant unions in Latin America. 
It was particularly active in the Dominican Republic during that country’s 
period of revolution and American intervention. The Rabb Foundation also 
received a $20,000 contribution from the Appalachian Fund, and during 
that year made a disbursement of $20,000 to the American Society of 
African Culture. Finally, the Rabb Foundation received $6000 from the 
ubiquitous Price Fund, and during the same year it turned over—would you 
believe—$6000 to the United States National Student Association to help 
retire an NSA deficit. Rabb made at least one other contribution to NSA in 
1965 in the amount of $5000. 

It is not always easy to obtain information on the foundations which 
have sustained NSA’s international operations. Take the San Jacinto Founda- 
tion, for example. In the past, San Jacinto has not only funded important por- 
tions of NSA’s international program, but it has also given huge sums of 
money to the program budget of the ISC. In particular, it has been overly 
generous in supporting The Student, an ISC publication printed in five lan- 
guages and distributed all over the world as an anti-communist weapon. 

One other interesting fact about the San Jacinto Foundation is that, like 
the J. Frederick Brown Foundation, it has contributed to the CIA-suspect 
American Friends of the Middle East. No one at NSA, or ISC for that mat- 
ter, appears to have the vaguest notion of what the San Jacinto Foundation is, 
who is on its board of directors or where its money comes from. San Jacinto 
has also apparently managed to avoid the reporting procedures required by 
law of all tax-exempt foundations. No records for it have been entered at the 
district office of the Internal Revenue Service in Austin, or with the secretary 
of the State of Texas, or with the county clerk. 

San Jacinto’s mailing address is the offices of F. G. O’Conner in the San 
Jacinto Building in downtown Houston. Mr. O’Conner is the secretary of 
the foundation. When asked by Ramparts’ peripatetic reporter for some in- 
formation about the foundation, Mr. O’Conner, a graying, distinguished- 
looking man in his sixties, replied, “It is a private, closed foundation, never 
had any publicity and doesn’t want any.” 


As far back as anyone can remember, the mainstay of NSA’s overseas 


operations has been the Foundation for Youth and Student Affairs of New 
York City, founded in 1952. In contrast to the likes of Independence and 
San Jacinto, FYSA has a for-real office, a full-time staff and an eminently 
respectable board of directors. 

In recent years, FYSA annually pumped hundreds of thousands of dollars 
per year into NSA’s treasury. The figure for October 1965 to October 
1966 was $292,753.60. It provided a general administrative grant of up 
to $120,000 per year and funded projects such as NSA’s magazine, The 
American Student, foreign student participation at NSA Congresses, technical 
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assistance projects; and its funds paid NSA’s dues to the ISC. In addition, 
FYSA could be relied upon to pick up any operating deficit that NSA in- 
curred during the year, and FYSA gives “scholarships” to ex-NSA officers 
for overseas study. 

FYSA has also been the chief United States source for channeling money 
Overseas to national unions of students favored by the NSA leadership. And 
FYSA has been practically the only external source of support, except for 
the mysterious San Jacinto Foundation, of the programs of the ISC. Between 
1962-1964, ISC records show that these two foundations provided over 
90 percent of ISC’s program budget (most of it from FYSA)—a gargantuan 
total of $1,826,000 in grants completed or in progress. The ISC would 
be literally impotent as an international organization without the support of 
FYSA, having been unable to establish any sizable alternative sources of 
funding. 

The executive secretary of FYSA is Harry Lunn, a tall, ruddy-faced, 
balding man in his middle thirties, himself a past president of NSA, who used 
to make applications for grants to the foundation which he now directs. Lunn 
vehemently denied the suggestion that his foundation might be channeling 
CIA money for NSA, although he would not release a financial statement to 
this magazine. 

After his presidency of NSA (1954-55) had terminated, Lunn became 
a member of an ISC delegation to Southeast Asia. Then, following a short 
stint in the Army, he went to the Department of Defense as a research analyst. 
From there he went on up the ladder to the political desk of the American 
Embassy in Paris and then on up to the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, where he worked on the Alliance for Progress. It was from this last 
position that Lunn came to FYSA in 1965. Lunn also took part in the ac- 
tivities of the militantly anti-communist Independent Research Service at the 
Vienna Youth Festival in 1959, while he was attached to the Department of 
Defense. 

Lunn’s career is a case study in the intimate relationship between NSA, 
international student politics and the Cold War. It is living documentation of 
a slogan that used to hang in NSA’s old Philadelphia headquarters: “The 
student leader of today is the student leader of tomorrow.” 


[Il]. AN EXTRAORDINARY CONVERSATION] 


The scene was the Sirloin and Saddle, a plush, dimly lit, continental-style 
restaurant on Washington, D.C.’s Connecticut Avenue. It was lunchtime, the 
third week of March 1966, and over a table an earnest conversation was 
taking place that eventually resulted in the exposure of the CIA’s fifteen-year 
infiltration of the National Student Association. 

There were two people there that day. One of them was Phil Sherburne, 
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NSA president for 1965-1966. Athletic-looking, blond, self-possessed, his 
NSA post was his latest stop in a meteoric career in student politics. 

Sherburne’s luncheon companion that eventful day was twenty-three- 
year-old Michael Wood, NSA’s director of development, or fund-raising 
chief. Wood, too, had risen rapidly in student politics. He left Pomona Col- 
lege during his senior year to become a civil-rights worker in Watts, where 
one of his projects had caught the eye of an NSA officer. He became an 
NSA consultant in the spring of 1965, and was soon promoted to the post 
of director of development. Besides raising money for NSA, he helped Sher- 
burne work out new programs, and had even been consulted by the White 
House staff on possible Presidential proposals about the draft and the lower- 
ing of the voting age. He had received a letter from Douglass Cater, special 
assistant to the President, commending him for his excellent reports. 

Wood was talking to Sherburne because he was troubled. He had been 
running into irritating roadblocks in trying to raise money for NSA. He had 
encountered a curious lack of concern among other members of the Associa- 
tion’s international staff about the rigorous preparation usually required for 
foundation fund raising. The amount of money needed often ran into hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, yet the proposals being submitted to the 
foundations funding the international program were ill-prepared, perfunc- 
tory and brief. Furthermore, President Sherburne was negotiating with the 
foundations without Wood’s participation. 

After six months of this confusion, Wood told Sherburne, with whom 
he had grown quite close, that he either had to be given full responsibility for 
the fund raising program or he would have to resign. It was at this time 
that Sherburne invited him to a heart-to-heart lunch conference. The fol- 
lowing is Wood’s account of what transpired during this and subsequent 
conversations: 

Sherburne began by telling Wood that NSA had “certain relationships 
with certain government agencies engaged in international relations” which 
Wood didn’t know about. This, explained Sherburne, was why Wood couldn’t 
have full responsibility for NSA’s fund raising. Wood was astonished. “You 
mean the CIA?” he asked. Sherburne nodded yes. Sherburne then told Wood 
that he was supposed to have been informed of the CIA relationship after he 
was appointed director of development, but that other NSA staff members 
and CIA contacts had decided he was politically unreliable. As well as hav- 
ing been a civil-rights worker, Wood had gained a reputation as something of 
a radical. Because he couldn’t be told of the CIA relationship, it was necessary 
to keep him in the dark about certain aspects of NSA funding. 

Sherburne told Wood he hoped that everything said over lunch that day 
would be kept secret. He was divulging the information only because he did 
not want Wood to leave NSA. Later he explained that he wanted a friend he 
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could trust with whom to discuss the CIA relationship, other than staffers 
who were already involved. 

The CIA, said Sherburne, had managed to inject itself into the Associa- 
tion’s international operations in the early 1950’s. Since that time, virtually 
every president and international affairs vice president of the organization had 
been aware of the CIA relationship and had cooperated. 

Sherburne went on to say that most of the foundations that had funded 
NSA’s international operations were merely passing along CIA money. More- 
over, some of them had made up NSA’s yearly deficits, and had financed the 
purchase and renovation of NSA’s new offices in Washington. This explained 
the mystery surrounding the acquisition and the rent for NSA’s new na- 
tional offices. 

Among the CIA-front foundations specifically mentioned, according to 
Wood, were the Independence Foundation, the San Jacinto Foundation, the 
Foundation for Youth and Student A ffairs, the Sidney and Esther Rabb Foun- 
dation, and the J. Frederick Brown Foundation. To the best of Sherburne’s 
knowledge, CIA money did not pass through the Ford Foundation and the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

Sherburne presented the Agency’s involvement in international student 
politics as a fait accompli; he argued that the CIA’s vast supply of money was 
absolutely essential. Although he had serious doubts about the desirability of 
the relationship, he felt that NSA could not get as much money from any 
other source; moreover, the Agency had supported many worthwhile and 
liberal overseas programs. In any event, Sherburne felt that a sudden termi- 
nation of the relationship would leave NSA in disastrous financial straits. 

The CIA was interested almost exclusively in NSA’s international pro- 
grams. Over the years no staff member who worked exclusively on NSA’s 
national program was involved in a CIA relationship, and few, if any, even 
knew about it. Keeping the CIA connection secret was made easier by the 
fact that NSA’s national and international departments were in different cities 
from 1947-1960. 

During their frequent conversations, Sherburne gave Wood a partial 
glossary of “black” language that was used by NSA’s CIA operatives when- 
ever they discussed the relationship in a semipublic place. They referred to 
the CIA as the “firm” and not the Agency; people were not described as 
operatives or agents but as being “witty”; those who worked inside the 
Agency bureaucracy were referred to as the “fellas” or the “boys.” Fre- 
quently, important NSA-ers were given code names for their contacts with 
the Agency. Sherburne’s code name was “Mr. Grants” (based on his facility 
for fund raising). 

Sherburne told Wood that normal procedure involved a careful evalua- 
tion by former NSA international officers of international staff members for 
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their reliability—as well as a full national security check by the CIA. If a mem- 
ber passed the test, he was made “witty.” 

The prospective “witty” staff member would usually be taken out to 
lunch by another already “witty” staff member, and a representative of the 
CIA. NSA’s dealings were with Covert Action Division No. Five of the 
CIA’s Plans Division, and the personnel they dealt with there were themselves 
former NSA officers. Thus, when the new officer was taken to lunch, he at 
first assumed that he was merely going out with another staff member and an 
NSA alumnus. The prospective “witty” staff member was told at lunch that 
there was information relating to work on the international staff which af- 
fected national security and which he should know about, but which re- 
quired him to sign a national security oath. If he signed the oath, which 
pledged him to keep secret any information that was then divulged, he was 
then told about the CIA relationship and asked to cooperate. 

The implication was clear that if the international staff member ever 
divulged any of the information about the relationship, there could be severe 
legal penalties. Thus the international officers were placed in a position in 
which they could not acknowledge the existence of the relationship, even to 
other “non-witty” NSA-ers. Sherburne made the first breach in a fifteen- 
year wall of secrecy. 

The typical “witty” international staff member would first consult with 
an Agency representative about his overseas programs. Grants for interna- 
tional programs, travel allowances and expense accounts for NSA members 
going to overseas student conferences, would then all be supplied by CIA- 
front foundations. 


So intimately was the CIA involved in NSA’s international program, 
that it treated NSA as an arm of United States foreign policy. The point is 
illustrated by a story that Sherburne told Wood. At one point during his 
tenure in office, Sherburne was to attend the International Student Travel Con- 
ference in Istanbul. There had already been much talk in NSA circles of 
opening up some bilateral contact with student unions in Soviet-bloc coun- 
tries. Sherburne felt his trip to Turkey would provide a good opportunity to 
meet with Soviet students and discuss possible student exchanges. Sherburne 
sent off a cable to the Soviet National Union of Students saying that he would 
be in Istanbul and requesting permission to travel on to Moscow for a meet- 
ing with the Soviet student organization. But the CIA got wind of Sher- 
burne’s cable and admonished him for doing such things without first 
consulting the Agency. A CIA agent explained to Sherburne that since KGB 
(the Soviet “CIA”) assumed that NSA took its cues from the United States 
government, Sherburne’s gesture might be interpreted as an official change in 
CIA policy on bilateral student contacts. Sherburne, even though he was 
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president of the United States National Student Association, was enjoined 
against making such diplomatic overtures without first requesting permission 
from the Agency. 

The Soviet Union has always spent a good deal of money working with 
student and youth groups, especially in underdeveloped countries. The 
CIA’s instrument for countering Soviet efforts was NSA, working through 
the International Student Conference. Former “witty” NSA staffers were 
always in the Secretariat of the ISC. 

And NSA, with the CIA’s aid, was able to play a major role in cooper- 
ating with favored national unions of students all over the world. No other 
union of students in the Western world has the kind of financial backing that 
NSA has. The Canadian Union of Students, for example, operates on a bud- 
get of about $14,000 a year for its international programs, all of which 
comes from the dues of member schools. NSA, with its almost unlimited 
funds, was able to conduct a full program of foreign diplomacy. 

Of course, the CIA was also interested in intelligence. “Witty” NSA in- 
ternational staff members would pass along reports on foreign student leaders 
directly to the Agency. This information helped the CIA in evaluating the 
political tendencies of prospective political leaders in critical areas of the 
world. 

One of the lures the CIA dangled before NSA was the assurance that 
this intelligence-gathering role did not seem to require NSA to violate its for- 
eign policy principles. The CIA is interested in alternatives to communism in 
the underdeveloped world, even if the only alternative is a moderate left. 
“Witty” staff members were told that, in working with the CIA, they would 
be providing the information that would help get a more enlightened foreign 
policy presented in high Washington circles. 

Thus an NSA international staffer, while on an overseas assignment 
cleared with the CIA, visited student groups in Spain that were militantly 
protesting against the Franco dictatorship’s suppression of free student un- 
ions. This NSA-er, a genuine supporter of the Spanish students, joined a 
protest meeting and was roughed up by the Spanish police, jailed, and held in- 
communicado for three days. The same staff member had previously gone to 
the Dominican Republic shortly after the American intervention there. He 
brought back a report on his contacts with university students who had par- 
ticipated in the civil war on the side of the constitutionalists, 

To NSA the CIA relationship was a comfortable one. It meant lots of 
money, a sense of doing important work, overseas travel, and, perhaps most 
important of all, very little feeling of having sold out one’s political convic- 
tions. The CIA relationship meant something more personal, too. For years 
elected (and appointed) officials and staffers of NSA have been getting draft 
deferments. The deferment given for having an “occupation vital to the na- 
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tional interest” would last as long as the member worked for NSA; it was then 
»vossible for him to go on to graduate school and receive a student deferment 
again. 

The standard practice was for the president of NSA to send a letter to 
the local draft board stating that the staff member’s services were required 
in an area that affected the national interest. Always included was a Cold War 
paragraph about how NSA was combating communism. In what had become 
almost a form letter, the NSA president, asking for an occupational defer- 
ment for his staff member, wrote: “NSA is largely responsible for the creation 
and maintenance of the International Student Conference, which was estab- 
lished in 1950 to combat the communist-controlled International Union of 
Students. More than 50 countries—almost every state with a national union 
this side of the Iron Curtain—now participate in the International Student 
Conference.” 

During 1965-66 the war in Vietnam escalated, and a panic developed 
in the NSA office when staff members suddenly found themselves re-classified 
I-A under the impact of the increased draft quotas. Sherburne took the matter 
of the office staff’s status to the Selective Service Presidential Review Board, 
and also went directly to General Hershey. No NSA staff members, “witty” 
or “nonwitty,” were drafted. The Agency looks after its own. 


[I1V. THE PRESIDENT REBELS] 


When the CIA made Phil Sherburne “witty” it got more than it bar- 
gained for. Sherburne has a tough-minded, gritty independence that soon led 
him into conflict with those who were paying NSA’s bills. Not only did Sher- 
burne break the CIA cult of secrecy, but he also began fighting for NSA 
autonomy in international programming. 

Sherburne’s initial attitude to the Agency was friendly but reserved. He 
was willing to take CIA money for NSA projects and to consult with the 
Agency on matters of common interest, but he was the first NSA president 
who demanded full control of international programs. Previously, interna- 
tional programs—scholarships, student exchanges, conferences and the like 
—had all been worked out by NSA staff members and their CIA contacts. 

But the Agency resisted Sherburne’s reforms and applied pressure 
through their foundations. For the first time in years there were delays in the 
granting of funds from foundations such as FYSA and San Jacinto. But Sher- 
burne fought back. He refused to release the funds (paid for by FYSA) that 
would have paid the dues of NSA to the International Student Conference. 
Finally, most of the money was released to NSA and a modus vivendi of sorts 
was reached. Eventually, Sherburne told Wood, Covert Action Division No. 
Five became so upset at its errant child, it considered severing ties with the 


NSA altogether. 
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Sherburne’s effort at establishing some independence left its financial 
marks. Previously, any year-end operating deficits were quickly picked up 
by FYSA or some other foundation. In 1962-63 NSA had blundered into a 
disastrous financial venture with a book cooperative and wound up with ap- 
proximately a $70,000 deficit. After NSA made a pro forma appeal to alumni 
that brought in practically nil, several key CIA foundations and individuals 
came through with the cash and the debt was miraculously retired in two 
years. The cost of NSA’s move from Philadelphia and at least $35,000 worth 
of furniture and renovations for the new Washington offices were just as easily 
absorbed. Among others, FYSA put up $15,000 and two men, Thomas Mill- 
bank and George Baker, put up $10,000 and $5000 respectively. Millbank 
and Baker are both well-established New York corporate executives and 
fellow members of the Racquet and Tennis Club. These two men once 
joined with FYSA in making an $18,000 grant to the ISC for a Latin 
American student conference. When asked about his interest in NSA and in- 
ternational student politics by this magazine, Mr. Millbank, once an assistant 
naval attaché in Cairo, said: “It is none of your business,” and promptly hung 
up the phone. 

At the end of a year of relative independence, Sherburne was faced with 
approximately a $35,000 deficit that no one picked up. The deficit remained, 
despite staff cutbacks. The “firm” doesn’t like rebellious children. 

By the end of a year of wrangling with the CIA, Sherburne was con- 
vinced that it was impossible to maintain an independent but friendly rela- 
tionship. In an attempt to find new funds that would free NSA of its financial 
dependence on the CIA, Sherburne went to see Vice President Humphrey 
in July of 1966. Humphrey had been friendly to NSA, had addressed its 
National Congress in 1965, and had met Sherburne once previously. 

Sherburne told the Vice President about the CIA ties and NSA’s finan- 
cial predicament. Humphrey promised to help NSA get other, independent 
sources of financing. 

Humphrey kept his word and wrote to Roger Blough, Chairman of the 
Board of U.S. Steel, David Rockefeller of the Chase Manhattan Bank, and 
Henry Ford, among others. In a typical letter (the one to Roger Blough), 
Humphrey said: 


I have been very much impressed by the work done over the past 
few years by the National Student Association. I know the officers of 
the Association well. 

As with other such groups the NSA has had a continuing financial 
difficulty. 

I believe that this organization should be able to find support in the 
private sector, which will enable it to continue its work independently 
and in the best spirit of private initiative. 
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Despite Humphrey’s entreaties, only a few hundred dollars rolled in 
from “the private sector.” Thus NSA went to its 1966 Congress, the deficit 
still on its back, and its relationship with the CIA badly damaged. Sherburne 
continued to resist Wood’s suggestions that he make a thoughtful public state- 
ment about the relationship and have it openly discussed as a public issue. 

Yet what Sherburne had accomplished was considerable. For the first 
time in years, new national officers were elected without apparent commit- 
ments to the CIA relationship. The only problems bothering the new officers 
were their knowledge of the past, and the large financial deficit—for it ap- 
peared that Humphrey’s friends in the “private sector” were not as interested 
in supporting NSA as a rather un-public part of the “public sector” had been. 


[V. EPITAPH TO A CAPER] 


Phil Sherburne finally went to Harvard Law School after his year of 
escapades with the CIA. He was in Cambridge when Ramparts called him 
early last month to get his reaction to Mike Wood’s revelations. In a subdued 
voice he said: “I think I would prefer not to say anything until I have had 
a chance to look at the article pretty carefully. . . . I think the article should 
be discussed by the current administration of NSA, and that anything that I 
would say would be resolved in discussions with them.” 

Then he was asked, “Did you sign a national security oath?” Sherburne 
paused a few moments and said, “At this point I don’t want to make any 
comment.” 

Sherburne was under enormous pressure, not only out of a remaining 
loyalty to NSA, but also from the CIA. That “enlightened” organization had 
vicicusly turned on him for talking to Wood, and was trying hard to intimi- 
date him into publicly denying Wood’s story. 

Sometime in the middle of January, the NSA officers and Sherburne heard 
that Michael Wood had passed his information along to Ramparts. Sherburne 
called Wood and asked him to fly to Boston, where Sherburne pleaded with 
him for an entire day to retract his story. Then they both flew to Washington 
for four more days of intense and harrowing discussion with two of the cur- 
rent NSA national officers, an NSA staff member, and a former national af- 
fairs vice president. 

In the Washington conversations with Wood, the officers of NSA des- 
perately tried to dissuade him from giving the information to this magazine. 
Wood refused and instead urged the officers to affirm the story publicly, which 
would be the only way of salvaging NSA’s dignity. The officers would not 
commit themselves. 

There followed two weeks of hectic caucusing and emergency meet- 
ings at NSA headquarters. NSA officers visited a number of well-known NSA 
alumni, including Douglass Cater of the White House staff, to ask their ad- 
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vice. At least one of the officers also went straight to the Agency. The current 
CIA operative whom he contacted is a former NSA president. He is officially 
employed by the Agency for International Development in Washington. 

At one point the officers assembled the staff, told them of the impending 
story and flatly denied that it was true. They suggested that Wood was mak- 
ing up the story to revenge NSA for having lost his job as director of 
development. Finally, another staff meeting was called and it was admitted 
that the story was true. 

Meanwhile, on the West Coast, two Ramparts editors were talking to 
Ed Schwartz, NSA’s current national affairs vice president. Schwartz, talka- 
tive and quick-witted, had been the leader of the liberal caucus in NSA. He 
was in Berkeley, working as a behind-the-scenes student political adviser- 
negotiator during the University of California campus crisis precipitated by 
the firing of Clark Kerr. | 

It seems a direct, ironic result of Cold War politics that Schwartz had to 
drop his liberal Berkeley activities and cross the Bay to discuss his organiza- 
tion’s cooperation with the CIA. Through a long and tiring discussion that 
lasted most of one night, Schwartz did not deny NSA’s relationship to the 
CIA. Instead, he pleaded that great damage would be done to the good works 
of NSA by the revelation of this relationship. As the discussion ended, he 
muttered something about losing his draft deferment. 

A few days later, in Washington, D.C., a Ramzparts editor had an almost 
identical conversation with two other NSA officers. The talk began in NSA’s 
national headquarters, a four-story colonial-style brick building in a quiet 
residential section. On the desk in President Gene Groves’ office there was an 
autographed picture of Hubert Humphrey. With Groves was Rick Stearns, 
the international affairs vice president. 

During the conversation neither Stearns nor Groves denied NSA’s CIA 
connections in the past but stated that “all of our current financing comes 
from legitimate sources which observe the normal legitimate reporting pro- 
cedures.” And yet NSA’s current budget records grants totaling $56,673.30 
from FYSA. Stearns was asked, “Will you flatly say you have had no contact 
with the CIA during your time in office?”’ He shook his head. 

Stearns and Groves pleaded that disclosure of the CIA relationship 
would be disastrous for NSA. It would put them in an awful political predica- 
ment. If they publicly admitted past CIA connections, it would tarnish 
NSA’s image badly at home and abroad, and hurt its chances of receiving 
grants from other government agencies. NSA staff members also feared CIA 
retaliation, especially the loss of their draft deferments. 

Having kept quiet about the CIA since their election, the officers now 
went into action to minimize the effects of the forthcoming disclosures. NSA 
President Gene Groves flew off to Leiden, Holland, for an emergency Sum- 
mit meeting with the leaders of the ISC. Groves came back convinced that 
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NSA must make some acknowledgement of the CIA relationship—but at the 
urging of his colleagues in Leiden there would be as few details as possible 
admitted. 

If older Americans have been a little put off by the style of the draft 
card burners or the Mario Savios, there has always been somewhat of a 
consensus about the good works of the young men and women of the United 
States National Student Association. The NSA seemed to mix the idealism of 
the community organizers, the FSM activists and the Peace Corps with the 
buttoned-down practicality of young junior executives. 

The quality which rank and file NSA-ers have cherished most about 
themselves is independence, especially independence from government con- 
trols. It was this quality that was supposed to distinguish their organization 
from national unions of students in the communist world. The quality for the 
most part was genuine, for the rank and file never knew of the CIA con- 
nection. 

There were many arguments put forward by NSA’s current officers as 
to why the CIA-NSA relationship should be kept secret, and many similar 
arguments desperately made to Mike Wood as to why he should not have 
given the information to anyone. Of all the reasons given—by Stearns and 
Groves to Ramparts’ editor in Washington, and by others who pleaded with 
Wood—the most pathetic, which appeared again and again, was this: exposing 
the story would not only hurt NSA, it would hurt the CIA. Covert Action 
Division No. Five, after all, was not in the business of assassinating Latin 
American leftists, it was supporting liberal groups like NSA, groups with 
international programs in the best tradition of cultural exchanges between 
countries. NSA might be anti-communist, but certainly no one could ever 
argue that its anti-communism was more militant or more narrow-minded 
than that of the average American. Rather, it was less so. Thus the exposure 
of the NSA-CIA tie would deeply hurt the enlightened, liberal, internation- 
alist wing of the CIA. Conservative congressmen, such as L. Mendel Rivers 
of the House Armed Services Committee, would cut off Agency funds for 
these purposes, and the hardliners in CIA’s “core” would be proven right in 
their contentions that the Agency shouldn’t give large sums of money to sup- 
port liberal students, no matter what intelligence it was getting in return. 

The twisted sickness of this Orwellian argument should speak for itself. 
Yet it is extraordinary, and frightening, that it could be so easily made by the 
talented young liberals at the head of NSA. One would think the idea of “an 
enlightened wing of the CIA” would be an obvious contradiction in terms. 
But the idea’s acceptance and support by a generation of student leaders in- 
dicates how deeply the corruption of means for ends has become ingrained in 
our society, and how much dishonesty is tolerated in the name of the Cold 
War. 
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An Epilogue... 


San Francisco, February, 1967 


The decision to tell this story was the most agonizing of my life. Phil 
Sherburne, whose personal trust I have betrayed, was a close friend. Though 
we disagreed on many subjects (especially on how to handle the CIA), in 
seeking to terminate NSA’s relationship he acted with a dignity rare among 
those who knew the facts. 

Moreover, I still believe in NSA, and deeply respect the progressive 
stance it has taken among American students for twenty years. Yet the issues 
involved are larger, and my public trust as a citizen of the United States 
must transcend my private trust. 

For years the United States National Student Association has stood for 
“a free university in a free society.” Its resolutions on academic, political and 
social freedoms are clear. Its constitutional commitment to free and open 
democracy is of long standing. Its defense of civil liberties has been staunch 
and consistent. Yet because of NSA’s relationship to the CIA, its leaders have 
for fifteen years undermined those principles. 

This story is only a case study in CIA corruption. When I was told of 
Covert Action No. Five’s infiltration of NSA, I was also told of numerous 
other organizations similarly infiltrated. A few have been named in this ar- 
ticle; many others have had to be omitted. In an age when the average man’s 
only access to the centers of decision is through private institutions, the re- 
sponsiveness of those institutions to his wishes is critical to the healthy work- 
ings of a democracy. The spectre of CIA infiltration of domestic institutions 
—and the covert creation of coordinated leadership among them—must horrify 
those who regard unfettered debate as vital to representative democracy. 

Those of us who worked for NSA during 1965-66, experienced an 
unusual sense of personal liberation. While actively involved in many of the 
insurgent campus and political movements of the day, we were also able to 
move freely through the highest echelons of established power. If those who 
occupied the command posts didn’t always sympathize with our goals, they 
listened nonetheless and were sometimes affected. We felt like full citizens, 
able to move freely without compromising our principles. It gave us a heady 
feeling and a sense of power beyond our years. 

The mobility and influence was as it should be for a national union of 
students; to learn that it had been bought with so terrible a compromise 
made me realize how impotent we really were. 

Because of the pain involved in public discussion of so sensitive an issue, 
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I have often wished that I had never learned the truth. Yet to avoid the 
truth, however painful, would be irresponsible. 

There have always been staff members of the international commission 
who were entirely unaware of the relationship. It is unfortunate that all of 
them could not be protected, and that many of them may suffer the onus of 
NSA’s guilt. I should like to note, however, that Gregory Delin, Gilbert Kul- 
ick, and Marcia Casey were in no way aware of the relationship. I am similarly 
sure that Mrs. Isabel Marcus Welsh, international affairs vice president in 
1959-60, had no knowledge of the CIA’s presence in NSA. 

For those individuals in NSA who—like myself for a time—knowingly 
allowed themselves to be part of the relationship with the CIA, the worst 
consequences are internal. Very few staff members so involved were callous 
Cold Warriors who cynically appreciated their work with the CIA. Most of 
them, rather, were deeply committed liberals, whose consciences had no rest 
while they served two masters. All of them, I am sure, have at times felt 
horribly trapped in the conflict between their actions and their liberal prin- 
ciples. 

Perhaps worst of all is the everyday dishonesty, the need to clam up 
when in the presence of “non-witty” staff members, to fudge, to make ex- 
cuses and deflect embarrassing questions. Perhaps a professional intelligence 
operative, who sincerely believes in anti-communism at any price, can learn 
to suppress with not too much damage that most basic instinct of youth—to 
be open, frank, questioning of all things, in communion with his friends. But 
for the typical NSA staff member, part of a generation whose instinct is to 
unmask hypocrisy, the compromise comes very hard indeed. Many of them 
have suffered as a consequence the most agonizing sort of emotional schizo- 
phrenia—part of the human toll in an otherwise impersonal and cynical inter- 
national intelligence operation. 

MicuaeL Woop 


... anda Judgment 


In SIMONE DE Beavvorr’s roman a clef, The Mandarins, there is a passage 
where the State Department tries to “help” Henri Perron (supposedly 
Camus) by offering him newsprint if his journal holds to an independent, 
neutralist line. Perron construes the offer to mean that the magazine should 
not criticize the fundamental methods of American foreign policy, and turns 
down the “aid.” To protect the magazine’s independence he also turns down 
aid from communist sources. But the gods play with men and their ideals. For 
a period of time the magazine receives its funds from a man who took gold 
from dentists who collaborated with the Nazis. Living in the world makes it 
hard to avoid dirty hands, perhaps because we are egocentric and overvalue 
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the work we do. When we try to bring our projects into being they become 
more important to us than the reason we initiated them. 

For example, it is not written in the Torah or the Constitution that edu- 
cational institutions had to become fronts for the government, places where 
the rhetoric for the Cold War is supplied and the equations and technology 
for hydrogen bombs are manufactured. Nobody forced them into this posi- 
tion. Nor did the small, cliquish groups who ran the National Student Asso- 
ciation have to take money from the CIA. Perhaps fifteen years ago it was 
easier that way. For the young college graduate who was a “student leader” 
there was nothing quite as flattering as being approached by the CIA to help 
in the National Effort. Furthermore, it was the way up the status ladder, to 
success, travel, excitement, money, and government or foundation jobs. By 
following that road the student leaders of my generation—a decade ago— 
played it safe. As a result, they became instruments of the Cold War. 

I have tried to figure out why the CIA would bother attempting to get 
to American students. After all, it takes a good deal of trouble and expense to 
set up front organizations and all the other tools that used to be the monop- 
oly of the communists. The best way to understand the CIA’s motives is to 
see it as primarily a commercial institution which deals in buying, renting and 
selling people. 

Yet after we examine the CIA’s motives and purposes, we are left with 
Cold War wreckage as serious and immoral as the Bay of Pigs operations, the 
U-2 overflights, or the Guatemalan caper. We are left with the fact that one 
generation attempted to corrupt the young by paying them off, buying and 
renting them on the installment plan. (Now that there is a crack in the door 
isn’t it about time that we have a public accounting of CIA funds? How 
much of that loot sticks in the pockets of the CIA operatives themselves? ) 
We are left with the fact that the CIA made patsies out of thousands of 
young Americans who went abroad to conferences or who studied under 
NSA auspices, but who unknowingly were being paid for, and were used by 
the CIA as contacts, covers and mail drops. Furthermore, how do we now 
face other nations who took us at our word that our students were “free” 
and therefore different from the communist-run youth groups? The CIA 
owes an apology to the innocent college students of this last generation. 


Marcus RaskIN 
Co-Director, Institute for Policy Studies 
Washington, D.C. 


by Marshall Frady 


Governor and 
Mister Wallace 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


‘THROUGH THE SPRING AND FALL CAMPAIGNS last year, she tagged after him as 
he scuttled, with the tense urgency of a squirrel, across the map of Ala- 
bama. They put her, with one female companion, in a separate car behind 
his, and she was reverently borne from town to town like some irreplaceable 
ceremonial fixture, a token to lend the dubious enterprise a measure of legiti- 
macy and sanction, like the provincial plaster madonnas snatched from the 
gloom of medieval church naves and carried by profane Crusaders into flames 
and pillage. She submitted to it with an air composed, patient, somewhat inert 
and remote—a small, quiet figure, smiling pleasantly and a little uneasily, with 
an expression sometimes, as she squinted in the sun, faintly perplexed. 

Only the uninitiates, those excellently reasonable people behind desks 
and typewriters regarding the whole affair incredulously from afar, supposed 
that it was too bizarre to work. The truth is, Alabamians, like most South- 
erners, have developed a high appreciation of the art of the solemn masquer- 
ade, the straight-faced ruse. Through the first and second Reconstructions, 
they have become accomplished at it. Segregation itself has probably been 
one of history’s most elaborate and durable disguises, a colossal facade con- 
structed around what is really an irreconcilable blood-belief in the innate 
inferiority of the Negro, and the maintenance of this improbable edifice of 
law and logic has become, in a way, its own perverse tribute to the industry 
and ingenuity of the southern mind. Whatever the task may have cost in 
character, it has left southern society with certain talents and tolerances. In 
fact, George Wallace’s nimble stratagem probably had a positive, endearing 
effect on Alabama voters. 

Lurleen Wallace demolished her nine opponents in the Democratic pri- 
mary with 52 percent of the vote, and went on methodically to execute the 
Republican candidate in the general election. She went through both cam- 
paigns bravely, but in the second one, in the fall, she began to get a little 
tired. The winter before, she had undergone major surgery for cancer. There 
were moments now when she seemed to flag. After one particularly strenuous 
morning of rallies, the party stopped at a high school to eat lunch, and Wal- 
lace, not thinking yet of food (eating is rather a dull interruption to him 
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while he is campaigning) but rather of all the children collected there in one 
place and the families they represented, bolted off down the corridor toward 
the classrooms, leaving his group behind. Lurleen, who had been beside him 
coming through the door, watched him for a moment. She slumped forward 
as if something inside her had caved in a little, and then called wearily, her 
voice just edged with exasperation, “What are you going to do now, George? 
Where are you going now?” He turned, as if suddenly reminded of some- 
thing he had forgotten to fetch and came back and took her aside, and as 
the rest of the party watched, engaged her in a brief moment of furious whisp- 
ering, the two of them standing alone together a few feet down the hall. She 
mostly listened, her face turned slightly away, and then she seemed to sag 
forward a little more as he took her arm and led her to the first classroom. 

But she endured. The tight cavalcade of cars plunged from one cross- 
roads rally to another, with the crowd gathered and waiting in the fine soft 
fall weather—old diminutive women with crackling eyes and crinkled faces, 
their heads swaddled in scarves, wrapped in the worn bulky-shoulder over- 
coats of the forties; old men standing around the gas pumps of filling stations 
in coveralls and faded army field jackets and oddly formal mouse-gray felt 
hats; their sons, dark fierce men in filling-station uniforms who still seem to 
have the silence and sullenness and lean, lank look of the frontier; and always 
the local candidates lined up in rusty black suits, their faces raw and red and 
bony. At each stop, the October air was filled with the quiet tattering of 
leaves. There was snow toward the end. After a midafternoon rally in the 
little north Alabama town of New Hope—held behind a cotton gin, with a 
wind shivering puddles of melted snow, and wagonloads of cotton parked in 
the thin sun, and smoke blowing through bare pecan trees—Wallace, bundled 
in an overcoat, lingered exuberantly among the crowd, grabbing hands two 
at a time, chattering, wrinkling his nose in friendly recognition: “I sho ’preci- 
ate yawl comin’ out in this weather, heunh? Yes, yes, I know yo’ uncle, he 
works down at H. L. Green’s. Tell him hello, heunh? He sho is our friend. 
Glad to see you fellas out here today, heunh? Yawl doin’ all right? Yes, how 
is yo’ daughter now? Well, you tell her I been thinkin’ about her, I meant 
to write her a letter. Hi, sweetie pie. Honey, thank you. You know, I still 
miss Mr. Roy. I understand, I heard she was goin’ to the junior high. Cose, 
her daddy got killed, you know. . . .” He only paused once or twice to 
dab his lips swiftly with Chapstick and mutter to an aide behind him, “Where 
is Lurleen?” Reluctantly, only when there were no more unshaken hands in 
sight did he return to his car, and then, with the door opened and one foot 
already inside, he saw her sitting in the car behind him. He gestured impa- 
tiently to her, arching his hand as if he were flinging seed over the town at 
large, and eanetitetred so that she could not possibly have heard him, “C’mon, 
honey, you got to go into the stores and things, you got to see ’em, you 
got to speak to ’em, now. . . .” Through the windshield of her car, she an- 
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swered with a helpless, faintly harried look, sitting motionless. But he did not 
notice even that—he had already dived on into his car and slammed the door. 

It was only a few days before the election that the weather suddenly 
turned stunningly cold, and when one glanced up, one discovered a sky like 
a woolen hood drawn over the dimming countryside. There was one rally left 
before nightfall in Maplesville, a small town with weedy lumberyards, and 
a traffic light at the main intersection, where the rally was to be held, swinging 
in the wind. The flatbed trailer had been parked in front of Maplesville’s city 
hall—a converted filling station, with a rusting tin sign swaying from a sawed- 
off water pipe—and the hillbilly band was gathered atop the flatbed trailer, 
shivering a little in their sequins, but gamely whunking out gospel music and 
country love ballads full of death, loss, violence, insanity, tears, night. When 
the Wallaces arrived, to a light spatter of applause, the band’s woebegone 
ballads instantly snapped into a spry, mischievous, hot-diggety-dog Divie. 
Lurleen mounted the trailer, acknowledged the applause with a single wave 
of her slight hand and a brave bright smile, and then, without further flour- 
ish, read her speech. It was short, toneless, without humor or any of her 
husband’s kind of raw passion, her syllables deliberate and enunciated with 
an unvarying expression of vaguely scowling earnestness; she sounded like a 
high school valedictorian delivering a laboriously crafted commencement 
address. 

Then, while Wallace himself spoke, his hips working cockily and fancily 
and his blunt little boxer’s paw steadily stroking the microphone stand, she 
sat off to one side in a corner of the platform, looking blank and irrelevant 
and a bit bored, gazing fixedly off over the heads of the crowd, as if she 
were musing on grocery lists and school clothes for her children. Wallace’s 
voice blared electronically in the twilight: “My opponents say they don’t 
want no skirt for governor of Alabama. That’s right—no skirt. Well, I want 
you to know, I resent that slur on the women of this state. . . .” Her ex- 
pression did not change. She sat rigidly, a little primly, her hands in her lap, 
still gazing off into nothing, as if she hadn’t heard. The wind feathered her 
hair. And suddenly one had the impression that when it was all over, when 
Wallace’s people had gotten back in their cars and the townsfolk had scattered 
away, she would still be sitting up there alone on that platform, straight, 
composed, smiling vaguely, gazing blankly off into the distance, to be hauled 
away finally with the platform to the next town. 

When, not long after her inauguration, she appeared in a national poll as 
one of the ten most admired women in the world, in the company of such 
personalities as Jacqueline Kennedy, Indira Gandhi, Helen Keller, Princess 
Grace, even the people of Alabama, including Wallace, were a little surprised. 
(Though Wallace, on second thought, was also elated: “That’s right signi- 
ficant politically, ain’t it?” he inquired eagerly of visitors.) She had remained, 
throughout her husband’s four garish years in the governor’s office, an obscure 
and rather lonely figure, amiable enough on public occasions, but essentially 
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a private person, unassuming and unprepossessing. A small tidy woman with 
a fondness for blazers and turtleneck blouses, which make her look like the 
leader of a girls’ college glee club, she is attractive in that hard, plain, small- 
faced, somewhat masculine way that Deep Southern women tend to be at- 
tractive—in fact, over the years, she has even acquired a certain resemblance 
to her husband. With the last of her four children (Janie Lee) born six years 
ago, it was as if she went into a kind of private resigned semi-retreat, like 
so many other women approaching middle age—like women, perhaps, for 
whom Anne Morrow Lindbergh wrote Gift from the Sea. With her eldest 
daughter (Bobbie Jo) married and in college, and her son (George, Jr.) and 
another daughter (Peggy Sue) absorbed in teen-age worlds of their own, she 
spent a lot of time by herself outdoors, hunting, swimming, water-skiing. She 
was happiest when floating in a tiny boat in shorts and a baggy shirt out 
in the middle of a wide lake on a droning drowsy afternoon, all by herself, 
fishing with a cane pole. “I’d just sit out there on the water, and if they bit, 
that was fine, and if they didn’t bite, that was even better, that was the 
finest thing in the world. Because you could think then.” What time she has to 
herself now she devotes to Janie Lee, spending long lunches at the mansion 
with her and a few hours before bed in the evening. 


Wallace has always seemed only marginally aware, not only of food 
and play, but of such personal matters as home and family—the sweet com- 
forts that bless the lives of ordinary men. He is consumingly a public person, 
with only a vague and distracted private existence. As soon as they were mar- 
ried in 1942, when Wallace took Lurleen down to his home community of 
Clayton for a quick and humble honeymoon, he seemed already to have 
moved his attention, energy, concentration to larger things. “It wasn’t much 
of a honeymoon, I guess,” remembers a friend. “George’d go into town every 
morning with a buddy of his, and when he’d come back to the house for 
lunch, she’d be at the door waiting. Then, after lunch, he’d go back uptown. 
He spent most of his honeymoon just hanging around town talking to people. 
I wouldn’t say he was cold exactly; he just wasn’t overly affectionate. He 
wasn’t really happy unless he was talking to the boys and shaking somebody’s 
hand, that’s all.” 

If one spends any amount of time in Alabama, one soon hears reports 
that more than once during the early years of their marriage Lurleen had been 
on the point of leaving George. In 1952, after Wallace had left the Ala- 
bama legislature and won a circuit judgeship in Clayton, Lurleen wanted 
him to stop there, to settle for that. “I would have been content,” she delic- 
ately allows, “for him to stay circuit judge from then on.” But almost im- 
mediately, he began pursuing the governorship with a compulsive, ravenous, 
tireless ferocity. “He was making speeches everywhere over the state,” says 
Lurleen, “and he did his own driving. We bought two Chevvies, and he wore 
them both out. It was a matter, for me, of sitting home and waiting for 
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George to get back.” A couple close to the Wallaces during that period re- 
calls, “This was the reason Lurleen wanted to quit George. She wasn’t well 
—looked awfully anemic—and she had a baby to care for, and she was alone 
most of the time. She really had thought that he’d settle down after he was 
elected judge; his salary could have kept them comfortable. She thought this 
was good enough. But he looked on it as just another stepping-stone on the 
way to becoming governor. That was the reason. She was bent on the divorce. 
We tried to talk her out of it—one time we were at this fellow’s house down 
there, one of Wallace’s helpers—and we all tried to talk her out of it, but 
she just wouldn’t hear anything we had to say.” 

Finally, Wallace and “his helpers” managed to dissuade her. As Lurleen 
puts it, “I started traveling with George. I had this feeling, that if I cam- 
paigned with him, it would draw us closer together. But I was frightened 
every time [ got near a crowd. Most of the time, I’d just sit in the car and 
wait for him.” 

Eventually, of course, there evolved in Wallace the notion—more than 
notion, an actual visceral sensation—that he existed, and was acting, as the very 
incarnation of the people, the embodiment of their will and sensibilities. His 
personal, feverish, almost sensuous identification with the “majority of the 
folks” is one of the central facts in understanding Wallace’s political vitality. 
It’s as if he dimly suspects he has no reality without “the folks,” and the 
terror to him of being deserted by the folks—or, by some ghastly accident, 
alienated from them—is like the terror of not being able to breathe, of disap- 
pearing. Probably the most traumatic period in his life was the long interval in 
1965 between the state legislature’s startling refusal to submit for popular vote 
a constitutional amendment allowing governors to succeed themselves (this 
was in the late fall) and the primary election the next spring that nominated 
his wife. The legislature’s defiance was the first serious political repudiation 
that Wallace had suffered since he had entered the governor’s office, and 
through the long winter of doubt that followed, there was a vast silence from 
the people, a silence in which there occurred repeated little ominous intima- 
tions, minor but persistent frustrations at the hands of other political bodies in 
the state, that he might be falling, might indeed have already fallen. For him, 
the worst part of it was, he couldn’t really know—there was no final way to 
find out until the spring primary. 


The idea of running Lurleen seems to have been a sudden small soundless 
concussion in Wallace’s own head; all the people he began mentioning it to 
thought he was joking, including Lurleen. But he began to insist more seri- 
ously and frequently, “Why not, now?” Finally, he had a small delegation of 
his aides—his “helpers” again—in to meet with Lurleen in an office at the cap- 
itol; formally, gingerly, he had them propose it to her, negotiations made all 
the more delicate by the fact that she was soon to undergo extensive uterine 
surgery. She balked, but only halfheartedly; she had no real choice, of course. 
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So, as spring finally approached, it seemed as though he might be rescued after 
all. 

Lurleen Wallace has been closely surrounded by her husband’s men ever 
since. “I guess,” she says with a small smile, “that I’m just like one of the 
boys now.” Though it is known that she regards some of Wallace’s aides with 
a cold distaste, Wallace’s old staff has been kept intact, and Lurleen exists as 
little more than a legalizing accessory to the extralegal extension of the 
George Wallace administration. Though, as Wallace heatedly points out, all 
the constitutional proprieties are being observed, he still acts as governor from 
his office directly across the hall from the executive suite (sometimes, late in 
the afternoons after Lurleen has returned to the mansion, he abandons even 
that appearance, quickly crosses the hall and serenely continues his work, his 
telephone calls and conferences, from behind her desk). He still personally 
draws up the programs and strives with the legislature to get them passed, 
and the lobbyists and legislators still approach him directly, convivially pull- 
ing a chair over to his table in the capitol’s dank basement cafeteria, where he 
hastily consumes eighty-eight-cent lunches of mealy peas and fried steak and 
cornbread and then holds court with a toothpick, just as in the old days, just 
as if nothing had changed. The only difference may be that now Lurleen serves 
as head of state while he acts as prime minister; she attends to all the cere- 
monial functions, which is perhaps a more pleasant arrangement on the 
whole, since it somewhat expedites Wallace’s national maneuverings. At the 
most, she has moved into a vacancy that had to be occupied, if not by 
him then by a surrogate, while he sets about enlarging the scale of his incar- 
nation of “the majority of the folks.” 

He met and married her in the space of about nine months. She was 
seventeen years old, had just graduated from high school and finished a busi- 
ness school course, and was working as a clerk behind the cosmetics counter 
at the Kresge’s dime store in Tuscaloosa—a thin, slight, vaguely pretty girl, 
daughter of a shipyard worker and the only child in the family still living at 
home. Her upbringing, in the quiet dreamy little town of Northport near 
Tuscaloosa, had been correct, churchly, and comfortable, leaving her with 
modest and specific domestic expectations. She was the kind of girl most 
generously described, perhaps, as “‘a good student,” earnest, moderately indus- 
trious, sufficiently bright. “Politics,” she recalls, “was something Daddy dis- 
cussed at our house with other people, not with me.” 

Wallace himself was twenty-three, recently graduated from law school 
at Tuscaloosa but still lingering there and driving a dump truck for the state 
while he awaited induction into the army (it was the year after Pearl Har- 
bor). He had already become something of a rooster among the young ladies 
of Tuscaloosa. (An old friend of his remembers, “Yeah, George was always 
around the women. He was really something with the women. I mean, you 
couldn’t beat him off with a stick.”) He strode up to Lurleen’s counter on a 
warm August afternoon, fans droning sleepily in the thick popcorn-scented 
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air, and asked for a bottle of hair oil. “He could always just go right up to 
people,” says Lurleen. “He had the prettiest brown eyes, and the way he’d 
cut up. I remember liking him from the start.” 

Their courtship was quiet and perfunctory—rides in the drab, sallow light 
of buses, into town to the Bama Theater for a picture show, chill autumn 
nights out on her front porch, Sunday afternoon dinners with her family. He 
was living in a Tuscaloosa boardinghouse then, a small, tense, wiry youth, 
as thin and quick as a ferret, voraciously ambitious, with only one pair of 
baggy pants and a borrowed coat and perhaps two white shirts, and Lurleen 
remembers, “He ate quite a lot when he came over to our house.” She says, 
“Even then, he was talking politics all the time. That’s what seemed to be 
really occupying his mind. He was already talking about running for gover- 
nor. While we were dating, people wanted to know why he wasn’t in the 
service, and this bothered him. He was nervous about that. It worried him 
a lot.” 

Finally, Wallace’s orders arrived. On a cold night on her front porch, 
shortly before he was to report for induction, he proposed. He returned a 
few months later in uniform, and they were married on a bright noon in May, 
by a justice of the peace in a dim, musty office in a downtown Tuscaloosa 
office building, with the windows open to the warm flush of the spring day. 
Afterward, with Lurleen’s mother, they went downstairs to the H. & W. 
Drug Store on the street level, had Cokes and chicken salad sandwiches, and 
then walked to the train depot and caught a train for Montgomery. There, 
they visited with Wallace’s mother for a few hours. They spent their wedding 
night in a Montgomery boardinghouse, in a bleak room with a linoleum floor, 
a large iron frame bed, and a naked light bulb dangling from a cord in the 
center of the ceiling. 


Before Wallace went overseas, they passed through a succession of brief 
and shabby tenancies in large, alien cities; their first night in one town, after 
the first child had been born to them, they had to sleep on a stranger’s front 
porch in the numbing cold, keeping the baby warm between them. In Ala- 
mogordo, New Mexico, they dwelt for a while in a plank chicken house with 
a concrete floor and a small heater and a hot plate. And when Wallace re- 
turned from the war and was elected to the legislature, they lived in the 
boardinghouse where they had spent their wedding night—in the same room. 
The other rooms were filled with railroad workers, and Lurleen remembers, 
“T had to do all my washing in the bathroom down the hall that everyone 
used.” 

During those days, says Lurleen, “George used to slow up and wait for 
me when we were walking. He used to, but he doesn’t now. It was a long 
time ago. He just seemed to get out of the habit. . . .” 

She drinks coffee obsessively and manfully. Since becoming governor, she 
has also begun to smoke raggedly, incessantly, carrying her pack of Benson 
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& Hedges in a demure cigarette case in her hand wherever she goes. “We been 
worrying about it a little bit,” says one of Wallace’s aides. “She really ought 
to cut down some on those cigarettes. Why, when she goes to make a speech, 
she’s stubbing out a cigarette when she gets up to talk, and as soon as she’s 
done, as soon as she’s finished shaking hands, she’s grabbed another one out of 
her pack, and she’s lighting it up.” She seems to be constantly, rigidly afraid 
that she is going to do something wrong, make a wrong move, blurt out the 
wrong thing. She is brittle and tautly on guard before newsmen, and Wal- 
lace’s people have, so far, carefully shielded her from political interviews, and 
dialogues. It’s as if, having been a private and nonpolitical person for most of 
her life, she is simply accustomed to delivering the direct and flat-footed truth 
and has not yet mastered the calm, intricate minuet of evasion and equivo- 
cation and sanctitude at which natural politicians are more or less adept. She 
reads all her speeches. Visibly uncomfortable as she is with conversations 
that have to do with anything other than her family and the business of run- 
ning a household, she did not want to attend the conference of governors that 
President Johnson called last spring in Washington, and Wallace had to reas- 
sure her, “Now, honey, they not going to ask you to stand up and give 
your ideas about Vietnam or the balance of payments; all you got to do is 
just sit there and listen, that’s all.”’ Left, then, with little more than a figurine 
to analyze, some of the press, most notably the women’s magazines, have in- 
dulged in wry little smiles about her dress and drawl, and Wallace has 
affected a politically effective indignation about such stories: “They say she 
didn’t dress right out there in California. Well, I’ll tell you, if she dressed like 
some of them .. .” But for her part, she has maintained a brave, if slightly 
baffled, cheerfulness about the articles. “It’s all just part of politics,” she pro- 
poses. 

Her political notions are a dutiful one-dimensional duplication of her 
husband’s—in sum, rather on the order of an essay on states’ rights that might 
be entered in a local high school contest sponsored by the D.A.R. In fact, she 
seems puzzled that anyone would inquire about her political beliefs. Asked 
once what figures in history had made the greatest impact on her, she an- 
swered, after a long pause, “Well, I suppose the women of the South who 
fought such hardships and tried to hold things together back during the War 
Between the States, and that period afterward.” A little later, asked what 
books had been most important in her life, she replied, “Well, I suppose those 
stories on women of the South and the hard role they played back during the 
War Between the States and Reconstruction.” 

While her performance as governor has been mostly confined to such 
duties as appearing at plant dedications, riding in a jeep during military acad- 
emy reviews, presenting honorary plaques, and receiving curious visitors 
from out of state in her office, she has nevertheless taken it all with a certain 
degree of seriousness. She has reported to the governor’s office early in the 
morning and usually departed only late in the day. “If there is any change in 
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my administration,” she declared in her inaugural address, “it will not be a 
change of policy or priorities, but rather one of attitude. . . . It will be an 
attitude reflecting an inner feeling of a wife and a mother.” It has, in a sense, 
worked out that way: when she visited a state mental institution recently, 
walking from room to abject room with her official entourage following re- 
spectfully after her, her face went white, there came over her a mute and 
stricken and withdrawn astonishment, and her eyes blurred with tears. What 
she would do with such random discoveries, and the impulses they create in 
her, has been the only real and interesting question posed by her ascension. 

The speculation that she might prove more assertive than her husband or 
his advisers ever reckoned on, while irresistible, was really fanciful. She is not 
so naive a girl as to forget it was her husband who put her where she is, 
that the people elected her as a stand-in for him, and that without him she 
would be absolutely lost and helpless in the office. What’s more, if she had tried 
to take over the show, she would have seemed to the people of Alabama, not 
to mention herself, surpassingly unladylike. Finally, such a stunt simply isn’t 
part of the nature of such a woman. She has submitted to everything, sur- 
rendered even herself to her husband’s furious public compulsion, much as 
an evangelist’s or missionary’s wife might, after so many years, surrender her- 
self to attend her husband’s obsessive communion with God, thereby accept- 
ing her own diminishment. This summer she suffered a recurrence of cancer, 
leaving serious doubt about whether she will be able to return to the gov- 
ernor’s office. 

In the process of her surrender, she also arrived at a kind of solitary 
contented affection for her husband: she seems genuinely to dote on him as 
she defers to him. On the morning of the general election last fall—what 
should have been one of the most important hours in her life—the two of them 
rode down from Montgomery to Clayton to vote, and Wallace chattered 
ceaselessly and jubilantly in the back seat the whole length of the drive, seem- 
ing only incidentally aware of Lurleen beside him. 

“You got to bed mighty late last night,” he teased her once; “you should 
have been in bed earlier than you were.” She protested that she had spent the 
time tucking in the younger children. 

“Yeah,” he continued, “and at that rally last night, you didn’t introduce 
me right. You shoulda introduced me as governor. I was shocked when you 
said George. You said, ‘And now I give you your governor and my husband, 
George.’ I was shocked.” She only leaned back in the seat and turned her face 
away, gazed out of the window with a steady, patient little smile on her face. 
But he did not notice; he was perched on the edge of his seat, still talking, 
with his small stubby hands braced on the back of the seat in front of 
him, where a reporter was riding. 

Once he paused to study some workmen at the side of the road, and ob- 
served, “Why, four of those fellows could handle 250 Harvard professors, you 
know it? Kind of folks been showing up at my rallies, they the people that 
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fought the Civil War. The common folks—they didn’t have any slaves, most 
didn’t have any atall. They just fought. Look athere—see over yonder? You 
take just a plain ole dirt farmer like that plowing behind his mule in some field 
in Chilton County, he knows just by imstinct, just by having lived with folks, 
more than all those professors know. He knows when you can trust somebody 
and when you can’t. He knows what it takes to get people to act right; it takes 
whapping them up the side of the head, that’s what.” 

He was asked if he would have liked to live during the Civil War years, 
and he mused, “Well, of course, there was something romantic and intriguing 
about the war down here in the South, and you think sometimes you would 
have liked to been around to see what was going on”; and all the while he 
was toying with an answer, still not quite sure about the import of the 
question, Lurleen, leaning back in the seat and looking directly at the re- 
porter, was nodding silently, affirmatively, and proudly, compressing a smile, 
without his seeing her. The rest of the way down to Clayton, he continued to 
orate, as Lurleen, who that day was to be elected governor of Alabama, 
wordlessly and tenderly and steadily picked invisible pieces of lint from his 
sleeves and brushed dandruff from his shoulders. 
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Editors Note: 

During the preparation of this article, suit was filed in Common Pleas 
Court by reporter Harry Karafin against the publisher of Philadelphia Maga- 
zine and the authors of this article. Through his attorney Albert Gerber, 
Karafin charged, among other things, that the defendants illegally obtained 
copies of his Federal income tax returns and were preparing an article that 
would include information “illegally obtained” from his tax returns. He asked 
that the defendants be enjoined from printing the article. The defendants 
opposed the suit. Shortly after the filing of the suit, Karafin was questioned 
by his superiors at the Philadelphia Inquirer. The next day, the Newspaper 
Guild of Philadelphia, of which he was not a member but under which he 
worked through a contract arrangement, was notified that his employment 
had been terminated. It was not the purpose of this article to bring about 
Karafin’s disassociation with the Inquirer, but merely to reveal some aspects 
of bis career that might have a bearing on a major newspaper’s responsibility 
as a dynamic force within an open society. Philadelphia Magazine will stand 
by its right to reveal such information to the public. 
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A FEW YEARS AGO an organized ring of local racketeers was raking millions 
of dollars from a series of fraudulent business bankruptcies. The fantastic 
complexity of the ring’s operations—controlled by top underworld kingpins 
through several echelons of fast-moving con men—had long kept it immune 
from criminal prosecution. In fact, when Philadelphia Magazine began its own 
investigation in April of 1964, the ring’s existence was still considered 
classified information and very few people, outside of certain Federal and 
local law enforcement officials, knew the details of its illegal manipulations. 

Among those who did know was the Philadelphia Inquirer’s award- 
winning veteran reporter, Harry J. Karafin. 

Karafin had been a regular visitor to the bankruptcy courts during 
hearings for the firms involved in the frauds. Federal officials recall that he 
questioned them frequently and appeared anxious to keep abreast of any 
new developments in their frustrating efforts to pin down the ring’s illicit 
operations. In fact, one insider even suggested, innocently enough, that 
Philadelphia Magazme abandon its investigation because, he said, he knew 
that Karafin had been working on the story for some time and was probably 
going to scoop the magazine with an exposé in his daily newspaper. 

But Philadelphia Magazine continued digging and rushed the articles 
on the fraudulent bankruptcy schemers into the May, 1964, issue. That 
prodded the United States Attorney’s office into stepping up its own investi- 
gation and subsequently prosecuting the ring’s key operators, including the 
brainy organizer, a six-hundred-pound hillock of a man named Sylvan 
Scolnick. 

Although they did not know it at the time, the editors of Philadelphia 
Magazine need not have worried about being scooped by the Philadelphia 
Inquirer. Its ace reporter Harry Karafin never did write an exposé about 
the bankruptcy fraud ring. 

Perhaps it had something to do with his journalistic integrity. Perhaps 
he thought he was much too close to it to be objective. 

Last month Sylvan Scolnick was talking about just how close Harry 
Karafin was. Serving a five-year sentence for his part in the frauds, Scolnick 
is being kept at the detention center of Philadelphia General Hospital while 
being treated for his obesity. Almost daily, however, he is being taken to the 
United States Courthouse Building and questioned extensively by Federal 
officials. The United States Attorney General has even sent from Washington 
one of the Justice Department’s specialists on organized crime to take part 
in the interrogations. Scolnick’s connections went high into the upper eche- 
lons of organized racketeering. He has admitted an acquaintance with the 
reputed head of the local Cosa Nostra, South Philadelphia's Angelo Bruno. 
And his testimony has already convicted burglar-arsonist Sidney Brooks in 
the $100,000 robbery of his own Federally-impounded safe deposit box. That 

caper, involving stolen money from previous jobs, was masterminded by 
Scolnick. 
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Sylvan Scolnick says he was a very close friend of Harry Karafin. He 
says they would even vacation together at the President in Atlantic City. In 
fact, he says he was sort of an associate of his. He recalls the days when 
Karafin would frequently drop by M. Stein & Co. on Bustleton Avenue near 
the Boulevard. That was one of Scolnick’s first bankruptcy frauds. He used 
his own father-in-law, a gray-haired former upholsterer named Morris 
Stein, as a front man. The business was opened in March of 1959. By Decem- 
ber Morris Stein said he was bankrupt. He owed his creditors $624,000. His 
assets were nil. The tons of merchandise he had ordered, from television sets 
to cough drops, had been sold at a fraction of their retail value to discount 
houses and hot-goods outlets. Stein said he lost the money to loansharks and 
bookies. Actually it went into the coffers of his son-in-law and his racket 
cronies. 

There were many more fraudulent bankruptcies after that. So many, in 
fact, that a sort of headquarters had to be set up as a clearinghouse and con- 
trol point for the millions of dollars’ worth of merchandise being funneled 
through the intricate network of the ring’s operations. A small respectable- 
looking office with a white Colonial facade and bay window at 412 Fair- 
mount Avenue became such a headquarters. It was called Twin State 
Distributing Co. and it was, ostensibly, a home remodeling and heating firm. 

At one point, Philadelphia police kept a photographic surveillance of 
Twin State. Observed frequenting the place, besides Scolnick and the front 
men of his various running bankruptcies, were a variety of racket-connected 
loan sharks, gamblers, dope pushers, bookies, strong-arm men and even a 
paroled murderer. Two other regular visitors to Twin State were Samuel 
(“Cappie”) Hoffman and William (“Willie”) Weisberg. Both are top racket 
figures—in fact, the United States Justice Department recently named Weis- 
berg, Angelo Bruno and numbers boss Frank Jaskiewicz as the three men 
who control all of Philadelphia’s organized crime. Both Hoffman and Weis- 
berg were on the payroll of Twin State. 

Also photographed at Twin State was Harry Karafin. 

But that, of course, wasn’t strange. Harry Karafin was the president of 
Twin State. 


When it became obvious that the bankruptcy racket was going to blow, 
Karafin frantically tried to erase all traces of his connection with Twin 
State. He had one of his attorneys, Joseph Savitz, write letters to the direc- 
tors of Twin State saying that his client had never given them his permission 
to be listed as president. He asked another lawyer, Irwin Paul, who had 
incorporated [win State, to write a letter testifying that he, Karafin, was 
not connected with the firm. He began telling investigators that he had not 
even known he had been made head of the firm. 

But Dun & Bradstreet, an agency not inclined to fictionalizing reports, 
maintains that Harry Karafin was listed as the first president of Twin State. 
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(Later he was replaced in the post by Beryl Hoffman, Cappie’s nephew.) In 
addition, both Scolnick and a former officer of the firm have testified that 
they were present when Harry Karafin signed the papers. 

Perhaps, at the time, Karafin thought he was just doing his old pal 
Scolnick another favor. 

Like he did when he got him a gun permit. 

As the bankruptcy business flourished and the wheeling-dealing became 
more intense, Scolnick, despite his awesome size, decided he ought to carry 
a gun. Karafin not only helped him obtain a permit to do so, but actually 
signed his application and testified to his “good moral character.” 


The major question, of course, is this: To what extent can a reporter 
claim that involvement with his sources, however corrupt, is a vital requisite 
in the performance of his duties? 

The answer, obviously, is to the extent that such involvement does not 
corrupt the reporter himself, either in the performance of his professional 
duties or otherwise. 

There is no doubt that a reporter who uses his sources for personal 
gain in detriment to his professional obligation is not only demeaning a 
journalistic code but is also violating a certain community trust. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer calls itself “An Independent Newspaper for 
All the People.” As such, it has a responsibility to present the news not 
only “accurately and fearlessly” (as it daily proclaims it does), but also 
objectively and comprehensively as an essential force in shaping the decisions 
of an open society. The absence of reliable reporting is the first step toward 
failure to meet that responsibility. 

That is why the story of Harry Karafin, the reporter, is of very special 
interest. 

For years Harry Karafin has been the /mquirer’s top muckraking reporter. 
In the power circles of the city, on both sides of the law, he was undoubt- 
edly the best known—and the most feared—newspaperman in the business. 
Last month, when word of his severance from the /nquirer got around, the 
Philadelphia Dispatch, the insiders’ favorite weekly gossip sheet, carried the 
story on its front page: “For years, lawyers cringed, city officials winced 
and politicians prayed when Harry Karafin walked into their offices,” it 
wrote. “He broke more exclusives, triggered more 72-point streamers and 
spearheaded more journalistic crusades than any other newsman in the long 
history of the Philadelphia Inquirer.” 

That he did. 

Starting with the paper as an $18-a-week, twenty-four-year-old copy 
boy in 1939, he climbed to editorial clerk and then district reporter before 
he became a regular byliner in the early ’50s. Karafin was a digger. A cocky 
little guy with a flip way about him, he could con his way into places his 
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more conservative colleagues wouldn’t think of going. He always played 
it by ear. He could be garrulous and charming or tough and bullheaded, 
and many a City official found out that the best way to deal with him was 
to give him what he wanted or sure as hell he would blast the daylights out 
of you in the next edition. Karafin played the game rough and it became 
known that he was a guy you didn’t mess with. 

He was also a guy you didn’t trust, not with anything you wanted 
kept out of the newspaper. Word was around that if you ever saw Harry 
scratching under his armpit or at his crotch, watch out: He was adjusting his 
hidden tape recorder. 

City officials, politicians, constables, ward leaders, cops, racketeers, 
criminal lawyers, bail bondsmen—all figured out that the one way to keep 
Karafin on their side was to keep feeding him information for possible stories. 
After all, here was a guy who could make you or break you. Here was a guy 
who could write something about you and the whole damn city would know 
it by tomorrow morning. You had to treat a guy like that right. 

As a result, Karafin developed a network of contacts and sources com- 
parable to those of the legendary cop, his good friend Captain Clarence 
Ferguson. In fact, they aren’t really out of the same class: Both use the old 
you-do-me-or-I'll-do-you technique. Of course, Karafin could do—or not do 
—a lot more people and his reach went into areas where even Ferguson’s 
couldn’t go. “I seen him call up a deputy police commissioner once,” says a 
friend, ‘“‘and tell the guy he wanted something done and he wanted it done 
right away! And the guy did it right away!” 

With the power of a big city daily behind him, Karafin pounded his 
way through exposé after exposé—poor nursing homes, the magistrate system, 
the auto accident racket, the baby photo racket—and came up with not only 
a few fat bonuses for himself—what would be welcome manna for many 
newspapermen on a ten-grand salary—but also a couple of press association 
awards from his colleagues. 

Not that he was the most beloved brother in the local journalistic 
fraternity. He was too ruthless a digger to be that. Friendly enough—a little 
guy with a graying crew cut, beefy face, sharp narrow eyes and a quick 
toothy smile—most of his associates thought of him as a hungry loner. But 
he had access to more than any other reporter in City Hall. He could 
casually stroll into many an office, check through its files, riffle through 
papers on a desk, sit down with a department head, check out leads, drop 
hints about what might be done here or not be done there to give him 
a good story. 

He was a mouthy guy. As many contacts as he had and as many big ears 
as he had access to and as many strings as he could pull, they weren’t as 
many as he said they were. No one ever accused him of being modest. But 
that’s the way he operated. He constantly made more use of his contacts 
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than they thought he was making of them through the informational tech- 
nique of, well, call it cross-fertilization, in lieu of a blunter expression. 

Karafin’s career reached a point where his fellow journalists stopped 
being surprised at what he could come up with. When accused wife-murderer 
Jack Lopinson was being held under tight security in a prison cell sur- 
rounded by guards, Karafin got an exclusive interview. When bail-jumping 
Sidney Brooks was being brought back from Rhodesia, Karafin got off the 
plane with him. While the F.B.I. was scouring the country for Angelo Bruno 
to arrest him for conspiracy and extortion, Karafin met him in Boston as 
his plane came in from Rome. 

Such enterprising reporting naturally endeared him to the top men who 
are responsible for putting out the Philadelphia Inquirer. In fact, Karafin had 
proved himself to be one of the most loyal of company men. When the 
Inquirer was besieged by a long, bitter strike by the Newspaper Guild in 
1958, only Karafin and two other reporters—Saul Kohler and Joe Tracht- 
man—broke the picket lines and returned to work before a union-management 
agreement was reached. 

It was no wonder that word got around—undoubtedly perpetuated if 
not originated by the reporter himself—that Karafin had a special relationship 
not only with his immediate superiors but also with Inquirer publisher 
Walter Annenberg. In fact, because of his reputation as a hard-hitting exposé 
writer, Karafin, it was whispered, was “Annenberg’s hatchet man.” Karafin 
not only reveled in the description but, indeed, more than once introduced 
himself as such. He even told a few people that he was in Annenberg’s 
will. 


It is difficult to determine just when Harry Karafin came to the realiza- 
tion that in the extensive conglomeration of contacts and sources he had 
cultivated over the years there were innumerable opportunities to enhance 
his personal position far beyond the rewards possible within the limitations 
of his journalistic chores. 

In other words, we don’t know exactly when Karafin got into the 
public relations business. Something like that is hard to determine. A few 
reporters will do occasional free-lance work on the side, banging out a 
press release or advertising copy for some agency or other. And if some 
friend happens to work for a firm that is opening a branch office somewhere, 
it is not difficult for a reporter to get a brief item into his paper about it. It is 
ridiculous to think that there isn’t a little bit of whoring going on in the 
journalistic profession. The kids always seem to need another pair of shoes. 
After all, there’s nothing illegal about public relations work, for the most 
part. 

It’s just that its principles are contrary to the basic tenets of good news- 
papering. A public relations man’s first concern is controlling the public 
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image of the client who is paying him. Often he is as much occupied with 
keeping information out of the newspapers as he is with getting it in. To a 
legitimate reporter, on the other hand, news is news, and as long as it 1s 
presented with objectivity and comprehensive fairness, the hell with image. 
Keep news out of a newspaper? A repugnant concept. You'd have to look 
pretty hard to find a newspaperman in the business today who would turn 
his back on a good story because someone was paying him to do so. 


Sylvan Scolnick claims it was he who first awakened Harry Karafin to 
the potential in his position as a “public relations” consultant. Whether he 
did or not, Karafin eventually got into the business in a big way. Within a 
few years after he started seeing Scolnick regularly at the time of the M. Stein 
& Co. bankruptcy, Karafin’s income jumped to several times the relatively 
small salary the Inquirer was paying him as its top exposé reporter. He even 
reached a point where he started his own firm—Kaye Communications—and 
had business cards printed. “When Harry first started coming to Sylvan,” says 
a close associate of Scolnick’s, “his shoes were raggedy, his teeth needed fixing 
and he was paying off a secondhand car. Now look at him.” 

Harry Karafin did well in the public relations business. 

Sylvan Scolnick played an important role in some of his business associa- 
tions. Any reporter would have loved to have access to the circles in which 
Scolnick traveled. Yet Harry Karafin seemed to have muzzled his usually 
fine reporter’s nose for news whenever he wheeled with Scolnick. 

An operation called Young Development Company is a case in point. 
One Federal official called it “a cesspool of high-finance wheeling and deal- 
ing.” It was basically a holding company and a lot of very big money men 
got into it to make a quick buck. Capitalized through a series of high-promise 
stock offerings, its principal holdings were the rights to “The Big Idea” 
television show, a former major network flop which featured a procession 
of bright-eyed inventors who displayed their gadgets in search of a backer, 
and a kiddie series called “Diver Dan.” 

Scolnick heard about the money floating around in the Young coffers 
and decided to try to get in on it. He went before Young’s board of directors, 
which included some very respectable local businessmen blinded by the 
idea of fat returns on their investment, and, waving a piece of paper in his 
hand, sold them the “exclusive” right to import a high-mark-up terrazzo 
tile from Puerto Rico. The deal went for close to $165,000, including a 
block of Young stock which Scolnick, against the stipulations of the sale, 
immediately began selling under the table for a fraction of its market value. 
A firm call Terra Cor was established as a subsidiary to handle the tile and 
Scolnick was put on its payroll. Young never made a cent on the deal. Scol- 
nick never delivered the tile. 


What happened was that too many greedy hands started dipping into 
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Young Development’s assets. As money began to be manipulated all over 
the place and the handwriting appeared on the wall, a frantic effort to squeeze 
as much out of the company as possible began. A series of phony stock deals 
through various fronts was one of the last gasping attempts at survival. It 
failed, Young folded and a brokerage firm lost its license for the fraudulent 
sale of its stock.. 

Where was reporter Harry Karafin when all this was going on? Right 
with it. Scolnick had slipped him in a side door and got him on Young 
Development’s payroll. As a public relations man, of course. 


When a public relations man starts looking around for new business, 
he has a number of sources which may provide him leads for potential 
clients. He checks the trade papers, business briefs, new company listings, 
telephone installations. He talks to old clients, golfing buddies, drinking pals, 
family friends. As a public relations man, Harry Karafin could have gotten 
leads for new business from the very same sources. As a reporter, however, 
Karafin had access to leads unavailable to other public relations men. 

It is a question just how much of a coincidence it is that the names of 
a good many of Harry Karafin’s public relations clients could also be found 
in the complaints files of the business frauds division of the District Attorney’s 
office. There is no question that Karafin had access to those files. He could 
walk in and open drawers whenever he wanted and he was regularly seen 
doing so. At the time when Karafin’s public relations business began to boom, 
the chief of the division was an eager young assistant D.A. named Jack Myers. 

It so happens that some of Myers’ principal areas of interest became the 
most lucrative areas for Harry Karafin’s public relations operations. 

These areas included a segment of the local business community inhabited 
by a coterie of what are known colloquially as “‘suede-shoe operators” and 
“fast-buck boys.” 

It is amazing how tight and interrelated this group is. Newcomers arrive 
and familiar names fade now and then, but the coterie is a definite entity. 
Their businesses and firm names change with the times and the tastes of the 
community, but if one of them comes up with a new gimmick or money-mak- 
ing device or piece of merchandise, the whole group, almost to a man, moves 
into the field. 

Home remodeling, aluminum siding, debt consolidation, rugs, heating 
repairs, encyclopedias, record clubs, appliances, freezer-food plans—all are 
areas these sleazy characters have moved into at one time or other. (This year 
they are moving into wigs and swimming pools.) They always offer the 
cheapest and shoddiest service or product at the highest possible prices. They 
promise the most and deliver the least. They work the middle- and lower-class 
segments of the community, among the least financially sophisticated, those 
who least know how to handle their meager incomes, those who can be fast- 
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talked while papers are shoved in front of them and their signatures obtained, 
those to whom credit means a dream of luxury uncluttered by a $69.50-a- 
month-for-five-years nightmare. 

The basic way these con men operate—the cheap products they offer, the 
shoddy service they provide—stems from one reason. They make their money 
not from satisfied customers or repeat orders or profit margins, but from 
padded credit applications and inflated interest charges. They are interested in 
only one thing: “Paper.” 

“Paper” is the note of credit, sometimes grounded on the equity of a 
second mortgage on a home. Whatever the business—home remodeling, debt 
consolidation, aluminum siding—the aim is primarily credit paper. Although 
this paper is usually of very poor quality—most of the debtors are paying off 
other loans and those that are homeowners are struggling to meet their first 
mortgage payments—once one of these fast-buck operators can get enough 
of it he can peddle the package at a discount to a broker or a commerical 
finance firm or even a bank. 

The rub is that a lot of this paper contains legal defects, and if this were 
publicized and the debtors found out about it and got lawyers and tied the 
cases up in courts for any amount of time, the finance companies and banks 
would immediately lose huge sums of money. Then, with their credit cut off, 
both the brokers and the fast-buck boys would be out of business. 

The legal defects may be based on the manner in which the paper was 
generated. The field is infested with the most unethical and dishonest sales- 
men. Fraudulent claims are commonplace. Applicants are usually never told 
what the total amount of their payments will be. Huge commissions and 
service fees are sometimes padded into the note and total interest sometimes 
winds up as high as 80 percent or 90 percent. And if there is a service or prod- 
uct involved, it rarely lives up to the promises made for it in the advertising 
and promotion. In addition, banking regulations are sometimes violated by 
assuming and charging inflated interest on a debtor’s previous loans. 

But as long as the public remains ignorant of such technicalities, as well 
as unaware of the areas in which the fast-buck artists are operating and the 
ploys which they are using, this credit house of cards is a very profitable 
structure. 

That is why publicity is the last thing those involved in the business need. 

The respected civic leaders and so-called pillars of the community who sit 
on the boards of some of these finance companies and banks which are in- 
volved would especially not like it known that their institutions are profiting 
from credit paper generated by the suede-shoe coterie. 


Sylvan Scolnick says that he pointed out to reporter Harry Karafin the 
tremendous opportunities in this situation for public relations man Harry 


Karafin. 
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And that is what brought both of them one day to a one-story brick office 
building at 4711 Rising Sun Avenue. The sign on the front window says: 
Apert Kaytes—Reat Esrarte. At the time, however, it was also the home of 
a firm called Taylor-Wallace, which was in the business of buying and selling 
credit paper. In fact, millions of dollars’ worth of the stuff passed through its 
hands annually. Most of it was bought, at a discount, from schlocky home re- 
pair and aluminum siding companies, and it was sold through Al Kaytes, who 
had lines of credit at regular commercial banks. 

One of the principals of the Taylor-Wallace firm was a dapper, balding 
businessman named Joe Py. Py also happened to be the president of Clover In- 
stallation, one of the schlocky home repair outfits from which Taylor-Wallace 
was buying paper. 

Scolnick and Karafin told Py that he was in a very vulnerable business. 
Both the State Banking Department and the District Attorney’s office were 
looking into certain aspects of the credit paper and home repair fields, they 
said. Harry Karafin, the public relations man, could be a big help. He had a lot 
of contacts and he could provide valuable advice. Karafin did not say that as 
part of his public relations effort he would provide newspaper publicity for 
Joe Py’s operations. The kind of publicity that exposé reporter Harry Karafin 
could give him was the last thing Py needed. 

Scolnick and Karafin asked Py for $5000, as an initial retainer. 

Py said he would think it over. 

Shortly afterward there appeared in the Inquirer, under an eight-column 
headline across the top of its split page, an article concerning the proliferation 
of house repair frauds. It said that “high-pressure salesmen” were preying on 
“unwary home owners” and quoted William A. Peterson, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Better Business Bureau, who explained the details of their methods. 
And this was the last paragraph: 

“Said Peterson: “The Better Business Bureau believes the only way to stop 
this racket is to expose it.’ ” 

Scolnick and Karafin returned to Joe Py. Py, whose Clover Installation 
had a few dozen salesmen out on the street selling home repairs, told them that 
he suddenly realized the benefits of a public relations consultant like Harry 
Karafin. He wrote two checks, one for $3000 and one for $2000, sent them to 
the bank to be cashed, and handed the money to Sylvan Scolnick. Harry 
Karafin stood by smiling his toothy smile. 

But that was only the beginning. Thereafter Karafin himself stopped by 
every Monday morning for a regular retainer check. Over the next four years, 
Joe Py paid him close to $12,000. 

New vistas opened. Times were booming and the home repair-credit 
paper business was going strong. Scolnick and Karafin began to go after the 
others, and it may be only a coincidence that the thickness of a firm’s file at the 
Better Business Bureau bears some relationship to Karafin’s fees. Soon, how- 
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ever, public relations man Karafin came to realize that his association with the 
Fat Man wasn’t doing him any good, imagewise. He began cutting him out of 
deals. It didn’t seem to hurt Karafin’s quest for new clients. But, then, they 
were the types of firms which needed his public relations services badly. 
Aluminum Associates, for instance, found its salesmen arrested in Mont- 
gomery County. And a Philadelphia firm called Arrow Products used tech- 
niques that were so blatant the State Banking Department finally issued a 
cease-and-desist order, despite Karafin’s four months of public relations for it 
—at a fee of $4000. (“You might say we wanted to curry favor,” admits a 
former Arrow executive.) 

Then Karafin got a bright idea. Why go at this in a piecemeal fashion? 
There were just too many firms in the home repair business to efficiently 
handle their public relations that way. What was needed was some organi- 
zation. 

So one morning there appeared across the top of the split page in the 
Inquirer this headline: Bustness Group to Fight Home Repatr RAcK- 
ETEERS. “An association of home improvement companies has been created 
to crack down on unscrupulous, high-pressure siding and house renovation 
firms that have been preying on unwary home owners,” said the article. 
It pointed out that both the District Attorney’s office and the Better Business 
Bureau gave the new National Home Remodeling Association their endorse- 
ment. It added that the Bureau’s vice president Peterson said he would invite 
association members to meet with him “to work out a code of ethics.” The 
article mentioned the name of the president of the new association a number 
of times and quoted him extensively. 

His name was Joseph Py. 

The National Home Remodeling Association never got off the ground. 
Perhaps most of the firms in the business were wary of such an approach or 
—more likely—they didn’t want to pay the membership fees that were sup- 
posed to go toward brightening their public relations image. And maybe 
they didn’t care for the fact that the association had acquired a president 
even before it was formed, a president who was a client of Harry Karafin’s. 

The failure of the National Home Remodeling Association didn’t stunt 
the growth of Karafin’s budding public relations business. Far from it. There 
were other areas of the credit paper business in which his services could be 
even more valuable than they could to those who were on the front lines gen- 
erating the stuff. And it is in his initial dealings with the commercial finance 
companies and banks—where the paper eventually wound up—that three peo- 
ple who seemed to have played an important part in Harry Karafin’s success 
come into the picture. They are: Joe Ball, a young public relations and ad- 
vertising executive who has his own firm; attorney Albert Gerber of the 
firm of Gerber, Galfand and Berger; and State Senator Benjamin Donolow. 
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One evening in August of 1961, an organization called the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Sales and Finance met at the Warwick. This was a group 
composed mostly of firms buying or brokering credit paper, though it did 
include some home repair outfits and others which were generating it. One 
of the moving forces behind the Association, at the time, was the Common- 
wealth Financial Corp., and the moving force behind Commonwealth was 
attorney Albert Gerber. In fact, the Association was originally formed in 
Gerber’s office at 1512 Walnut Street. 

According to one member of the Association, at the time of the Warwick 
meeting it was rumored that Harry Karafin was researching an article for 
his newspaper on the home improvement financing business. That is why 
some of the members were a little taken aback when Karafin showed up 
at the meeting. But he had come with Joe Ball of Ball Associates and they 
were introduced together. 

Joe Ball told the Association that the image of the business greatly 
needed improvement. Unfavorable stories had already appeared in the news- 
paper and there were rumblings that a State Senate investigating Committee, 
headed by Benjamin Donolow, was going to look into sales finance paper. 
He suggested that he and Harry Karafin be hired as special consultants. The 
fee would be $25,000 a year. 

One Association member says that they sounded sincere in their desire 
to help, but his fellow members felt that the price was too steep. However, 
when the fee was cut in half the membership was practically unanimous in 
deciding to take advantage of the services that Ball and Karafin could provide. 

Ball and Karafin worked for the Association for about a year, Ball 
handling some press releases and turning out an Association newsletter, 
among other things. At the end of that time, however, the Association de- 
cided to drop Ball and retain only Karafin. Ball later claimed that the Asso- 
ciation owed him $6000 under the arrangement and went as far as to begin 
collection proceedings, but dropped the matter after agreeing to a lower 
settlement. Karafin, meanwhile, continued to receive between $250 and 
$300 a month as the Association’s public relations consultant. 

He is still receiving the payment. Last month, following Karafin’s part- 
ing with the Inquirer and the spreading rumors of a forthcoming article 
about him in Philadelphia Magazine, the members of the Association met to 
decide whether or not to retain him as consultant. Karafin reassured the mem- 
bers that his departure from the newspaper was only temporary and that 
the whole thing would blow over. Aaron Gold, president of the Association, 
assured Karafin that the members had faith in him, were grateful for the 
work that he had done for them and would continue him in his public 
relations capacity. 

Aaron Gold happens to be president of Oxford Finance. For some 
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reason, Oxford Finance was one of the firms which felt it was necessary to 
make use of Karafin’s services over and above what he could do for it as a 
member of the Pennsylvania Association of Sales and Finance. It has paid 
Karafin extra for this. But Oxford is one of the biggest members of the 
Association. It was, in fact, among the largest buyers of debt consolidation 
second mortgage paper in the country. 


Arbitrary though it may be, it might be concluded that the members 
of the Pennsylvania Association of Sales and Finance were more apprecia- 
tive of the type of public relations Harry Karafin could provide for them 
than any of his other clients. After all, the executives of these commercial 
finance firms weren’t the suede-shoe, door-to-door salesmen type. They were 
respected community members and civic leaders, philanthropists and charity 
directors, men for whom unfavorable publicity meant more than just a loss 
of money or reduced profits. They were men truly concerned with public 
image. 

Much as the First Pennsylvania Banking and Trust Company might be. 

As Harry Karafin expanded his interest in the sales finance field and his 
circle of contacts grew larger, he obviously came across the somewhat sur- 
prising information that First Pennsylvania bank was holding millions of 
dollars’ worth of familiar credit paper. One of the firms it had bought paper 
from was a home repair outfit in Pennsauken called the Mutual Home Dealers 
Association, run by Sam Leonard, a high-finance wheeler-dealer who had 
been kicked off the New York Stock Exchange. Harry Karafin was on Mu- 
tual’s payroll as a public relations consultant. 

According to a top official at First Pennsylvania, Sam Leonard advised 
the bank that it would be a good idea for it to retain public relations coun- 
sel for the upcoming hearings before State Senator Benjamin Donolow’s 
special investigating committee looking into sales finance paper. 

The man Leonard suggested the bank hire was Harry Karafin. 

The First Pennsy official says that Leonard was told the bank saw no 
reason to hire Karafin. 

Soon afterward, the bank’s vice presidents Anthony Felix Jr. and Ru- 
dolph Biborosch were called to testify before Donolow’s committee. 

A late edition of the Evening Bulletin on the day of their appearance 
before the committee carried what Felix says he thought was an accurate 
report of the gist of their testimony. It said that they had urged a state 
licensing system for credit and finance agencies. When he opened his Inquir er 
the next morning, however, Felix says he was shocked. There was a picture 
of him and Biborosch under the headline: BANK Apmitrs Payinc DEALERS 
FOR SALES Loan BusINEss. 


And the story said this: 
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Bank kickbacks to dealers for bringing in business were admitted 
Wednesday at a hearing here of a legislative subcommittee investigating 
practices in home repairs, time sales and financing. 

The admissions were made by Rudolph A. Biborosch, vice presi- 
dent, and Anthony G. Felix Jr., vice president of the First Pennsyl- 
vania Banking & Trust Co., during a vigorous cross-examination by the 
committee’s co-counsel Joseph H. Savitz. 


The part of the testimony that the story was referring to concerned 
something called “dealers’ reserve funds,” a perfectly legitimate inducement 
offered by every bank in the country. 

Following this article, says the top official at First Pennsy, “Sam Leonard 
then renewed the overture that was made and this time we accepted it.” 

An agreement was signed with Ball Associates for public relations ser- 
vices at $12,000 a year. 

Half the money went to Harry Karafin. 

The agreement has been in effect for almost five years. Last month it 
was discontinued. 


One of the characteristics about Harry Karafin’s methods of acquiring 
new business for his public relations services was that he seemed to squeeze 
the most out of every lead. The same State Senate committee, for instance, 
which questioned First Pennsylvania officials also had decided to take a look 
into the tangled affairs of the Holland Furnace Company. 

Holland, at that time, was recently defunct. Its downfall was caused, 
claims a former company executive, by too many payoffs to City officials 
and inspectors. “If I told you that story,” he said, “I could end up in the 
river with rocks.” 

It is known that as far back as 1956, the District Attorney’s office 
was interested in Holland’s activities. Jack Myers, then head of the frauds 
division, arrested its sales manager and twelve of its salesmen, charging them 
with conspiracy and obtaining money under false pretenses. 

But Holland remained in operation in Philadelphia for more than six 
years, and some of its salesmen continued to use the same fraudulent tech- 
niques. This included entering a home under the guise of a City inspector, 
tearing down furnaces and claiming they needed extensive repairs or re- 
placement, then refusing to put them together unless the homeowner agreed 
to an expensive contract—paid on time, of course. 

Then, in 1962, after complaints became too numerous, it folded, turn- 
ing its business over to franchised dealers. One of the franchises went to a 
firm called Consumer Engineering in West Philadelphia. It was run by a 
husky fast-talker named Bernard Bobst, former eastern division manager 
for Holland. With him in the firm was Holland’s former division comptroller, 
a rotund little guy named Ralph Anthony. 
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Despite the demise of Holland—or maybe even because of it—the heating 
business in Philadelphia remained a very competitive field. For that reason, 
and because a large part of the business is done through profitable credit 
paper, sales techniques sometimes get a little out of hand. The frauds division 
of the District Attorney’s office has traditionally received a lot of complaints 
about firms in the business. 

One day, armed with information from some of these complaints, 
Harry Karafin dropped in on the then chief of the Department of Licenses 
and Inspections, Barnet Lieberman. Karafin suggested that Lieberman really 
ought to do something about some heating firms who might be violating fire 
laws. He said that the firms were advertising that they cleaned furnaces 
but, he claimed, they didn’t have the proper equipment with which to do so. 

Lieberman promptly wrote a letter to the firms, warning them of this 
possible violation. Before it was delivered, an article written by reporter 
Harry Karafin appeared in the /mquirer. It contained all the details of the 
warning and named the firms the letter had been sent to. 

One of the firms was also run by a former Holland executive named 
Thomas Shea. When Shea saw the article in the Inquirer he immediately went 
to his competitor, Bernard Bobst, whose own firm had received a letter. 

What Bobst told him, he says, is that the whole matter could be “ironed 
out” for $8000. 

Shea refused to pay, instead went to a lawyer, the late Tom McBride, 
with the problem. He says McBride took care of the matter and he heard 
nothing further about it. 

But why had Shea gone to competitor Bobst when he read the Inquirer 
article? 

Because, he says, he knew of Bobst’s “friendship” with Karafin. 

It was more than a friendship. Bobst was actually paying Karafin for 
“public relations” services. 

Bobst, who has a nervous habit of yawning when he is lying, last 
month denied he had ever paid Karafin. Currently he is running something 
called Comfort Heating, on Lebanon Avenue near 63rd. Questioned there, 
he said (in one cascading yawn) that he dissolved Consumer Engineering in 
the fall of 1962 and that he couldn’t have paid Karafin a cent in 1963. He 
may have just forgotten. 

Canceled checks, signed by Bobst, indicate that Harry Karafin was paid 
close to $4000 by Consumer Engineering. 

Bobst’s former partner, Ralph Anthony, who 1s still in the heating busi- 
ness with his own firm, admitted that even he has continued to pay Karafin 
“€75 here and $100 there.” 

“He had done a good job for me,” says Anthony. 


It’s amazing how good a job Harry Karafin has done for so many 
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people with such a variety of “public relations” problems. There just doesn’t 
seem to be any limit to the types of businesses the veteran crime reporter 
thought he could help, imagewise. 

In the fall of 1964, for instance, a sad little man named Edward Wil- 
liams decided to use part of his $25,000 inheritance to fight off the loneli- 
ness he’d known most of his life. He saw an ad in the paper and called the 
National Dance Club on South Broad Street. 

There, over a period of less than three months, he signed for nearly 
1000 hours of dance lessons, costing him more than half his inheritance. 

There was, perhaps, nothing unusual in a fifty-one-year-old bachelor 
deciding to blow a pile of money on dance lessons. But Edward Williams 
wasn’t a usual fifty-one-year-old bachelor. He was a man who, through the 
inequities of birth, had the emotional and mental outlook of a child. In ad- 
dition, he was severely crippled by arthritis and diabetes and could barely 
stand unaided for more than a few minutes at a time. 

Eventually, the cold brazen manner in which her boss was milking the 
poor old guy led a dance instructor at the Club to take Williams to a lawyer 
and the District Attorney’s office. 

And that is how Harry Karafin found out about Edward Williams and 
the National Dance Club. 

When Williams’ attorney, Norman Zarwin, filed a suit against the 
Club to recover his client’s investment in “self-confidence, poise and popu- 
larity,” Karafin wrote a story that appeared on the split page of the Inquirer. 

It was a good news story, sharp and well reported, but it lacked a few 
details. Among them was the fact that National Dance Club and its immedi- 
ate successor, Holiday Dance Club at 1522 Chestnut Street, were owned 
and operated by something called National Creations. And National Creations 
was the brainchild of James Frederick Schad, who was then—and still is— 
operating a wig parlor named “Nu-Hair Creations by Jim Schad.” It is at 
1521 Sansom Street, the rear of 1522 Chestnut. 

In Willams’ suit against National Dance Club, Schad was represented 
by attorney Irwin Paul. There were a few hearings, arguments by both 
sides, moves for further hearings, but no settlement. 

Meanwhile Schad’s dance club went on its profitable way, luring the 
old, the bored, the refugees from loneliness. But Harry Karafin wrote no 
more stories about its continuing operations. 

What had happened was that he had gone to see James Schad and they 
had had a long talk. Shortly afterward, Karafin notified a partner in Zarwin’s 
law firm that he thought he could get Schad to agree to a settlement for 
poor old Edward Williams. Then things began to happen: Schad suddenly 
dropped Irwin Paul as his attorney, signed with the firm of Karafin’s close 
friend, Albert Gerber, and agreed to repay Williams $2400—a fraction of 
the money he had charged him. 
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Despite the agreement, Schad has not settled completely with Willams 
and still owes him some money. He had, of course, settled with Karafin long 
ago. National Creations paid Karafin more than $2000 for “services ren- 


dered.” 


Perhaps there is no significance at all in the fact that settlement wasn’t 
reached until Albert Gerber’s law firm came into the picture. But attorney 
Gerber and reporter Karafin are very close associates and there 1s evidence 
that they have worked together in the past. Gerber, for instance, has been 
very deeply involved with mutual insurance companies writing fire and auto 
casualty policies. 

“And Philadelphia,” as one State Insurance Department investigator 
wistfully observed not long ago, “is the only city in the country where you 
can buy and sell mutual insurance companies.” This despite the fact that 
its policyholders are supposed to be the legal owners of mutuals. 

Nevertheless, dozens of companies have been “sold” by quick-buck 
operators and the loss to Pennsylvania policyholders has been fantastic. This 
has been done through the sale of a mutual’s “management contract.” Nor- 
mally such a contract is assigned to a team of top management experts who 
attempt to improve a company’s financial picture. But, in the mutual insur- 
ance game, smart contract owners have been able to turn many an investment 
into sizable profits by such devices as renting offices to the company, charg- 
ing it a fee for law services, and substituting its financial reserves with 
worthless stocks or debentures from another one of their companies. 

This has left millions of luckless policyholders holding the bag, and if 
their defunct company was a so-called “assessable mutual,” they are being 
held liable for part of its losses. 

All-in-all, a messy sort of business—though there are some top-quality 
small mutuals operating in the state. 

Attorney Albert Gerber, along with banking executive Raymond 
Freudberg, successfully operated Empire Mutual Insurance for a number of 
years. Then suddenly in 1959 they decided to sell its management contract to 
a financial wizard named Seymour Rosenfield. 

Not too long afterward the State Insurance Department ordered Empire 
to close its doors and Rosenfield was charged with fraud and embezzlement. 

The Empire case stank. And so did the cases of Wissahickon Mutual 
and Lawn Mutual and Palmyra Mutual and Commonwealth Mutual and the 
dozens of others involving small mutuals which were taken down the river. 

By last summer the stink had gotten so bad—with losses to Pennsylvania 
policyholders alone topping the $30 million mark—that a House investigating 
committee in Harrisburg started looking into the matter. One of the wit- 
nesses called was Leopold Weiner, the operator of Safeguard Mutual, a firm 
which seemed to be having its troubles. 
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When Weiner testified he attempted to shift the blame for the sinking 
mutuals on “crooked lawyers and crooked doctors” who conspired to get 
huge settlements out of little companies like his. 

He never mentioned management contracts. 

Neither did Harry Karafin when, during the course of the hearings, he 
began research and wrote a series of articles about such “crooked lawyers.” 
The effect of his research and the articles was to help shift attention from 
the machinations within the mutual companies to the activities of the negli- 
gence lawyers on the outside. 

“The effect those articles had was fantastic,” recalls one attorney. 
“Hundreds of negligence lawyers panicked because they knew he could make 
them look guilty by association. The rumors and the hassle before the articles 
came out was unbelievable.” 

What prompted Karafin to focus attention on the negligence lawyers? 
That is not exactly known. 

What is known is that a few small mutual companies met in attorney 
Albert Gerber’s office, formed the Association of Fire & Casualty Insurers 
and paid Harry Karafin to do its public relations work. Albert Gerber also 
paid Harry Karafin for his services. 


Now it’s possible that a reporter who is doing a little public relations 
on the side may never face a direct conflict between his responsibility to his 
newspaper and his obligations to his client. 

It’s possible. 

However, if such a conflict should arise, the double dealer has to make 
a decision between his two roles. 

Harry Karafin was forced into such a decision in 1962. 

It was the year of the great battle between the then City Controller 
Alexander Hemphill and the Broadway Maintenance Corporation. 

Despite the fact that a Pittsburgh grand jury recommended indicting 
its top executives for payoffs to city officials in 1951, Broadway Maintenance 
was awarded a quarter-of-a-million-dollar contract to maintain Philadel- 
phia’s streetlights in 1957. A year later it was paid an additional $75,000 
a year to maintain 5000 of the city’s parking meters. 

By the end of 1961, the company was getting $585,000 to take care 
of the lights and $180,000 for maintaining the parking meters. 

Hemphill issued a detailed report charging, among other things, that 
Broadway was failing to replace burned out streetlights, neglecting parking 
meters, falsifying and destroying work records, padding its bills and con- 
spiring with City officials. 

The charges were serious and Hemphill refused to clear payments to 
the New York-based outfit. 
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But from the moment he made the charge, the Controller’s Office be- 
gan suffering amazing abuse both from City Hall and in the press. Broadway 
Maintenance sued Hemphill and the City for its money; and even before 
there could be any adjudication Mayor Tate was telling the press that he 
thought Broadway was a great outfit and that he had no plans to drop its 
services. What’s more, he said, he’d like to “blow the whistle” on Hemphill’s 
investigation. 

Says Gilbert Stein, then Hemphill’s deputy, “We couldn’t figure it out 
at the time but Broadway seemed to have a very good press.” 

Harry Karafin, of course, had the inside story. He had sat down many 
an evening with Broadway’s Philadelphia vice president Arthur Pierce to 
discuss the matter. He wrote that the city would be in “a chaotic condition 
if the dispute is not settled.” 

“Broadway,” he reported, “has offered to negotiate its differences with 
the city out of court in the wake of a year-long investigation by City Control- 
ler Alexander Hemphill. 

A few days later he reported that revenue from parking meters was up 
(during the time of Hemphill’s investigation) and that Department of Streets 
Deputy “Michael J. Gittens . . . attributed much of the boost in collections 
to ‘a good maintenance program’ conducted by both the city and its private 
contractor, Broadway Maintenance Corp.” (Gittens later resigned under 
pressure. ) 

An Inquirer editorial asked for “Plain Words from Hemphill,” implying 
that the Controller had failed to substantiate his charges. 

Common Pleas Judge Leo Weinrott ordered Hemphill to stop blocking 
payment to Broadway. He was backed by the State Supreme Court. The city 
gave the company a record $800,000 contract for another year. 

Hemphill bitterly charged that he’d failed to get support from anyone 
in City government, including City Solicitor David Berger. 

During the time Harry Karafin was covering and writing articles for 
the Philadelphia Inquirer about the dispute with Broadway Maintenance, he 
was being paid by Broadway Maintenance more than $10,000 a year. He 
is still on Broadway’s payroll. 

Last month, Broadway’s vice president Pierce, who acknowledged he 
is in charge of every aspect of the maintenance firm’s operation in Philadel- 
phia, said he never paid Harry Karafin for anything and did not know of 
any payments to him by Broadway. He said, however, he would check with 
his superiors in New York. Shortly afterward, Broadway’s local attorney, 
Howard Gittis, called and admitted that Karafin was on Broadway’s payroll. 
Karafin, he said, had been hired to work on an “investigative market surv ey” 
in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. He said he did not know precisely what 
that consisted of. How much is Karafin currently being paid for his services? 
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Gittis said that he did not know and would not find out. He said he would 
provide no further information because he had heard of Karafin’s suit against 
Philadelphia Magazine and he didn’t want Broadway to get “involved.” 


One of the most amazing things about Harry Karafin’s career as a 
public relations consultant was the uncanny knack he had of showing up al- 
most precisely when potential clients could most make use of his services. 

e When a Federal grand jury, for instance, charged some members of 
the Pennsylvania Refuse Removal Association of conspiring to fix prices, 
Karafin appeared (he was introduced by Donolow committee co-counsel 
Joseph Savitz) and offered the trash collectors his services for $1000 a 
month. Although the Association hired him, its members were found guilty 
anyway. 

° When the District Attorney’s office began looking into the abuses of 
debt collection agencies, Karafin appeared at one such firm and told the 
owner he was in dire need of his services. “You’re wide open,” he said. 
Admitted Harold Whittaker, president of National Collection and Credit 
Control, one of the firms that did hire Karafin: “Harry has offered a lot more 
services than I could take advantage of as far as publicity is concerned. In 
the collection business, unfortunately, the quieter it is sometimes the better.” 

¢ When the Combs College of Music was charged by a former student 
that it had lured him into its program by falsely claiming it was accredited, 
Harry Karafin appeared on the scene as a public relations consultant at a 
modest $3000 annual fee. 

¢ When Jack Alter, president of Teachers Service Organization, a Phil- 
adelphia loan firm, was subpoenaed before Senator Donolow’s committee in 
1962, the Inquirer reported a warrant had been issued for his arrest. It 
wasn’t but shortly afterward Joseph Ball showed up and suggested that 
Alter’s firm could use certain public relations services. As a result, Harry 
Karafin wound up with a new client and over $12,000 in fees over the 
next few years. 

¢ When his close friend Constable Murray Adler’s business was failing, 
he got another close friend, Magistrate (now City Councilman) Joe Hersch, 
to throw the traffic scoffaw work to Adler. Then he wrote a series of sen- 
sationalized articles about traffic scoffaws which aided Adler in his collection 
work. As a result, for a couple of years after, Karafin and his wife were 
Saturday-night dinner guests of the Adlers at expensive restaurants all over 
town. (At one time, the late Mitch Cohen, one of Mafia-boss Bruno’s 
lieutenants, picked up the tab for the Karafins every Sunday at the Latin 
Casino. ) 


There is no doubt about it: Reporter Harry Karafin became, in a few 
short years, one of the most successful public relations men in Philadelphia 
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—despite the fact that a good many people now claim they did business with 
him reluctantly. “I don’t like to deal with Harry,” says one of his clients, 
“but he can do things for me. It’s like castor oil. You don’t like to take it 
but sometimes you have to.” 

Enough people took Harry Karafin to make him a relatively affluent 
man. (Too many, in fact, to detail in a single article.) Long conditioned to 
frugal survival on a reporter’s modest salary, Karafin found that the rewards 
of public relations work could enable him to live a new style of life. 

He became more popular. People showered him with gifts. (He got, 
for instance, more watches than he could use. His very close friend, bail 
bondsman Albie Schwartz, gave him an expensive set of golf clubs which, 
though he doesn’t play the game, he keeps out ostentatiously in a corner of 
his den. Magistrate Dave Keiser regularly sends him cases of Scotch. He 
boasted that he didn’t have to pay a cent for his daughter’s engagement party 
at Palumbo’s, or even for his recent hernia operation.) 

He took to acquiring expensive jewelry (mostly from a store owned 
by the brother-in-law of a real estate man who was in the bankruptcy ring) 
and buying his status-conscious wife—an aggressive woman with whom, 
friends say, Karafin is a milquetoast—flashy clothes and fancy furs. He began 
vacationing in Europe and Puerto Rico. He even began dabbling in the 
stock market. 

He had, of course, sold his modest twin home in Oxford Circle—for 
$1000 less than he had paid for it a decade before—and put up $19,000 cash 
toward a huge two-story house on a large lot in the far Northeast. 

A real estate expert estimates the value of the house conservatively at 
$45,000. Karafin had builder Solomon Bronstein construct the house for 
him for $30,000. (Bronstein was one of the witnesses called in the Special 
Grand Jury’s probe of zoning abuses in 1963.) In addition, Karafin added 
a host of special features to the house, including a custom-built staircase, 
expensive lighting fixtures, air conditioning, and an enclosed rear patio and 
fireplace. Then he packed more than $20,000 worth of fancy new furniture 
in his newly acquired castle and surrounded it with a nursery of expensive 
shrubbery and a $3000 fence. 

In 1964, shortly after he purchased his new home, Karafin also bought, 
for cash, two new cars from Wilkie Buick on North Broad Street—though at 
the time he was the only one in his family who knew how to drive. On one 
car went the license tag HK 156; on the other, 156 HK. (Harry Kara- 
fin’s new house was at 156 Stratford Road.) He kept both cars for two 
years, and last December, bought two new Buicks, one an expensive Riviera 
model, and paid cash for them also. 

All this despite the fact that in the last few years Harry Karafin’s salary 
at the Inquirer has averaged less than $11,000 annually. Before that, it was 
lower. 
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How did he do it? He did it by prostituting the power of the press. He 
pimped away his legitimate rights and privileges as a reporter and pocketed 
the returns. He used subtle threat and coercion on those who could least 
afford the kind of notoriety he might give them if he were an ethical re- 
porter. He provided public relations and other types of “services” at inflated 
fees because he knew that only he could give them what no other public 
relations counsel could give them: Alleviation from fear of exposure in the 
press, from fear of sensational, slanted articles. (He couldn’t do it alone, 
of course, but that’s another story.) 

And yet—and this is what was particularly infuriating to those in the 
business who had an inkling of his activities—Harry J. Karafin went around 
calling himself a reporter. 

He was a mouthy guy. 


by Paul Theroux 


On Cowardice 


COMMENTARY 


IN THE oLD days, young boys with nothing to do used to stand around 
drugstores talking excitedly of picking up girls. They now have other choices 
—they can pick up guns or protest-signs. I tend to take the druggist’s view: 
have an ice cream and forget the choices. I intend to give in neither to the 
army nor to the peace movement. 

Tam now certain of my reason for thinking this: I am a coward. 

It has not always been this way. I used to think I was a person of high 
principles. The crooked thing about high principles is that they can live 
in thin air. I am fairly sure mine did. For the past five years my reaction to 
anything military was based on borrowed shock. 

I still believe that war is degrading, that it gets us no place, and that one 
must not hurt anyone else. The pacifists say this and the government calls 
them cowards. The pacifists protest that they are not cowards. I feel no 
kinship with the government. I have some sympathy for the folk who call 
themselves pacifists because I believe many of them to be as cowardly as I 
am. But I see no reason to be defensive about it. Certainly they should not 
have to put up with all that humiliation on the sidewalk. As cowards they 
should be entitled to a little peace. They should not have to waste their 
time and risk arrest scrawling slogans on the subway or walking for hours 
carrying heavy signs. Guns may be heavier, but why carry either one? 
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A soldier shuffled nervously in front of me while I stood in line at the 
East Side Airlines Terminal in New York almost two years ago. He turned 
abruptly and told me that he was going to Oakland, California. I told him 
I was going to London and then to Uganda. Harmless talk—the kind that 
travelers make with ease. He surprised me by breaking convention and con- 
tinuing what should have been an ended conversation. After Oakland he 
would be going to Vietnam. I clucked at his misfortune and as we both 
thought presumably of death he said, “Somebody’s got to go.” 

But not me, I thought. I got my ticket confirmed and a week later | 
was in Africa, far from the draft board, even farther from Vietnam. Five 
years ago I would have hectored the soldier with some soul-swelling argu- 
ments. I was a pacifist and a very noisy one at that. 

When I was told that I must take ROTC at the University of Massa- 
chusetts in 1960 I refused. Then I tried to think why I had refused. I had 
no friends who were pacifists but I did not need a manual to tell me that I 
hated violence. I dreaded the thought of marching or taking guns apart; I 
quietly resolved never to go into the army, the ROTC, or anything that was 
vaguely military. The thought of wearing a uniform appalled me and the 
thought of being barked at frightened me. I wanted to write a big book and 
be left alone. In two hours I was a pacifist, a month later I was the only 
healthy non-Quaker at the University exempt from ROTC. A few years later 
I was arrested by the campus police for leading a demonstration (that was 
in 1962 when demonstrations were rare and actually bothered people). I 
bunched together with a dozen more pacifists, organized some more pro- 
tests, and, the year I graduated, ROTC was put on a voluntary basis by a 
faculty committee. Although the committee was composed of friends of 
mine it was not really a put-up job. ROTC was just not consistent with 
high principles. 

Before I was excused from ROTC I had to meet an ad hoc committee: 
the colonels of the army and the air force ROTC, the chaplain, and the 
provost. The army colonel, a man with a passion for writing patriotic letters 
to the student newspaper, listened to my woolly tirade against the military 
(quotations from Jesus, Norman Mailer, Tolstoy, and, if I am not mistaken 
Eugene V. Debs). He rose, his medals jangled at me, and he thundered: 
‘What do you know about war!” 

It couldn’t have been plainer, but for a pacifist it is an easy question 
to answer. “Nothing, but . . .” And then the atrocity stories, a smattering of 
religion, and a few abstract nouns. | could have appealed to the governor if 
they had not let me out of ROTC. The governor was coming up for re- 
election and would not have not have wanted to appear a jingo by making 
me take ROTC or a Communist by excusing me. The committee quietly 
released me from my obligation. 

If I had told them I was a coward they would not have wasted a minute 
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with me. I would have been given regulation shoes and told to keep them 
clean; I would have been expected to know all the parts of an M-1 carbine; 
I would have had to stab sandbags with a bayonet every Tuesday after 
entomology class. So I did not tell them I was a coward, although that would 
have been the honest thing to do. The colonel, a man experienced in these 
matters, insinuated that I was one, but good taste prevented his speaking the 
word. 


The ROTC has never done much more than bruise a man. Its contribu- 
tion has been to teach college boys marching. Ironically, the people who 
object to ROTC end up marching many more miles than the sophomores on 
the parade ground. Peace movements are successful usually because they are 
so militaristic in organization and attitude. The language of the peace groups 
is always military-sounding: fighting, campaign, movement, ranks, marches— 
even freedom awards for valor. There is keen envy among the groups: 
which college has the most picketers, the bloodiest and most agonizing 
signs, which men have the handsome beards. Tempers are short among 
demonstrators; they have ridden a long way to be grim. The protester from 
the Amherst area gets off near the White House and begins grousing: “Jesis, 
we just got here and they expect us to start picketing!” 

I was persuaded by a friend to picket in Times Square against nuclear 
testing one cold night in 1962. We had to report toa cigar-smoking 
gentleman who gave each of us a sign and instructions: “Walk clockwise, 
single file around the army recruiter booth. Remember, don’t talk, don’t stop 
walking, and if you want to leave just raise your hand and I’ll get someone to 
carry your sign. Let’s practice walking without the sign first, then we'll start. 
Okay, everyone line up here. . . .” 

The little man did not carry a sign. He was the sergeant, we were the 
privates. He marched beside us and used his big cigar as a swagger stick. 
Every so often he would tell someone to pipe down or walk straight. We got 
off to a rough start, but soon got the hang of it, convincing me that, if 
nothing else, we responded well to discipline and would all have made 
pretty good soldiers. 

Many pacifists I have known are scared out of their wits that they will 
be drafted. Is this fright caused by seeing moral laws broken and all 
Gandhi's hunger strikes made worthless by a man’s head—or let’s say, a 
pacifist’s head—blown apart? Is the fright a fear of death or a fear of failed 
principles? Is the refusal to join in the slaughter inspired by feelings of 
cowardice or moral conviction? I am thinking of pacifists who have been 
taught their fear after being beaten up, threatened by armed boys, and seeing 
brutality up close. 

I lived in a crowded suburb of a large city in the United States and I 
had to pass through an alley—the lights at the opposite end: salvation—to 
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get a bus when I went to the movies. The last time I passed through that 
alley five figures came toward me. I knew they wanted to beat me up. I stood 
still and hoped they would pass by, although what I imagined—being sur- 
rounded, having the youngest one push me down in the snow and punch me 
while I curled up and groaned, hearing them laugh, and then running away 
until my throat ached—actually happened, and the next ten minutes were a 
blur of cruelty. 

There have been other occasions. Once I was walking along a street in 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, with a pregnant girl. An American sailor about the 
same size and age as myself stood in front of us and said to me, “Did you 
jam that broad?” His friend laughed and some people stopped to see what I 
would do. I slid away, glancing at his fists, and then hurried off, halfheartedly 
dragging the girl behind. I think if there had been a fight I would have torn 
myself away and left the girl to fend for herself. I brought the subject up 
later. I told her that I did not want to cause trouble in a large crowd, in a 
strange city. But she knew that I was frightened and that I would not let 
anger take the place of my fright. 

This is really what a coward is, I believe: a person who is afraid of 
nearly everything and most of all afraid of anger. His own anger is a 
special danger to him. He accepts his solitary hardship and pays the price of 
withdrawing. He knows that each attempt to deal with violence may re- 
quire summoning all the inhuman bravado he can contain. The bravery is a 
cover. Its weight intimidates the flesh beneath it. Since bravery implies a 
willingness to risk death, the fear to be brave becomes the fear to die. I am 
unable to understand what could make me risk death: neither patriotism, a 
desire to preserve anything, nor a hatred of anyone could rouse me to fight. 

I have always wondered how people do things which require risk, 
whether there is not a gap in their consciousness, a suspension of judgment 
while the dangerous act is performed. I have never felt this release, even 
momentarily, from the consequences of risk. Remembered incidents intrude: 
street fights I could not bear to watch, threats I walked away from, vicious 
glares that made me sick, and some time ago being in a bar in Washington, 
D.C., where a woman on a stool kept calling the dishwasher a nigger. She 
leaned on the bar and slobbered: “You’ a nigger, ain’t you? You know you 
are; you’ nothin’ but a nigger. You ain’t no Creole like you say. You’ a 
nigger. . . .” And the Negro behind the bar whistled and looked at no one. 
I wanted to shout at the woman. But with a fear that quickly became 
nausea I left. 

Leaving is a cure for nothing, though if one goes to the right spot he 
may have time to reflect usefully on why he left. Almost four years ago I 
joined the Peace Corps, was sent to Malawi, in Central Africa, and taught 
school. Unlike most people in their early twenties, I had personal servants, a 
big house, and good public relations. My relatives said I was really sacrificing 
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and doing good work (there is a school of thought that assumes if one is in 
Africa he is, ipso facto, doing good work). I was happy in my job. I was not 
overworked. And I had joined the Peace Corps for what I now see were 
selfish reasons: I had thought of responsibilities I did not want—marriage 
seemed too permanent, graduate school too hard, and the army too brutal. 
The Peace Corps is a sort of Howard Johnson’s on the main drag into 
maturity. Usually life is pleasant, sometimes difficult, occasionally violent. 
A good time to find out whether or not you are a coward. 


Violence in Malawi became common. The resignation of several high- 
ranking politicians and the firing of a few others threw the country into a 
nightmare of suspicion late in 1964. Many people suspected of collaborating 
with the ex-cabinet members were choked or hacked to death. One day I 
was walking home along the dirt road that led to my house. I saw smoke. 
Up ahead I saw three Youth Leaguers dashing into the bush. I knew they 
had just burned something, but I was not sure what it was. I was sure that 
it was serious and became worried. Just over the hill was a truck in flames. 
The cab of the truck was crackling and I could make out stiff black shapes in 
the holes of the flames. I detoured around the burning truck and went home. 
At home I had a drink, locked the door, and went to bed. 

About a week later I was on a train and going north to the lake shore. 
At each stop, boys, Youth Leaguers anywhere from ten to forty years 
old, got on the train and demanded to see the party cards of the African 
travelers. If a person did not have a card he was beaten. An old man next to 
me was dragged out off his seat, thrown to the floor, and kicked. Just before 
they dragged him out of the seat he looked at me (we had been talking 
about how terrible it was that this thing was happening and I said that it made 
me very angry) and his hand reached out for my sleeve. I moved—a timid 
reflex—against the window and he missed my sleeve. They quickly got him 
onto the floor. His screams were terrific and he wept as they kicked him. No 
one in the car moved. Several minutes later, another and another were 
thrown to the floor and beaten. Outside the train a man was being chased and 
punched as he ran through a gauntlet of people. His hands were pushed 
against his face for protection. He reeled across the platform and bumped 
into a fence. I saw him huddled against the fence—the boys hitting him with 
sticks—as the train pulled away. I could not tell if he was screaming. I had 
closed the window. By the time the train had gone about a hundred miles, the 
car was almost empty; most of the occupants had been dragged out and 
beaten. I stepped out at my station and walked to a taxi. It was hard to 
suppress an intense feeling of relief. The cards that the men were being asked 
to produce were sold by the Youth Leaguers for two shillings. Many refused 
to buy them because they did not believe in the present regime and would 
not compromise their principles. 
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In August of 1965 I drove a car through the northern region of 
Malawi. I passed through fourteen roadblocks and reached the border post 
at about ten in the evening. Ihe gate—the customs barrier—was closed. I saw 
some men standing near it. My headlights were still on and the windows of 
the car were rolled up. Ihe men appeared to be saying something but | 
could not hear them. Only after a few moments did I realize that my head- 
lights were shining into their eyes. I shut off the engine and rolled down 
the window. As soon as the window was open a crack | heard the loud shout- 
ing of the men. They stood where they were and ordered me out of the car. 
They raised their rifles to my face. When the guns were pointed at me my 
body started to shake, my legs felt as if they had gone suddenly boneless. 
I was numb. I knew I was about to be shot. I was waiting to be murdered. 
If they’re going to shoot me let them do it quickly! flashed through my 
mind. The feeling of standing there on that border—a border that had been 
raided four times, resulting in the deaths of many more people than even 
the large number reported in the press—in the darkness, the bullets crashing 
into my shirt, bursting through my back with a fist-sized collop of flesh 
and clotted blood, my body dropping into the sand by the light of a fizzing 
lantern, the men standing over me and firing into my inert body, my head 
broken open . . . It was unbearable. And I had done nothing. I was inno- 
cent, my papers were in order, my passport was in my hand high above my 
head. But the guns! The shouting! I was so afraid that I think I could have 
been moved to action—I felt capable of killing them, or attempting it. Yet this 
would have been absurd because I had done nothing wrong. The guns re- 
mained pointed into my face. The feeling persisted: I wanted to shoot them 
or be shot. I wanted something to happen, something violent that would 
settle the whole affair. 

They told me I must walk toward them. This I did, all the while trying 
to prevent myself from lunging at them in an attempt to incite them to 
shoot me and get it over with. But they did not shoot me. The swore at me 
and took me into the police station. I pleaded with them to let me through 
the barrier. (I felt that as long as I remained on their side of the border I 
was guilty of something.) I convinced them and that night drove until 
two in the morning along the narrow bush track into Tanzania. 

When my Peace Corps stretch was over I decided to stay in Africa. | 
realized that there was violence in Africa, but I had started to understand 
it. I had reached two conclusions: one, the violence was either tribal or 
political—I had no tribe and was not involved in politics and so the violence 
was not directed against me; two, life in Africa is simple, provincial, dull 
generally but with stirrings here and there, evidence of growth that I might 
help with. Day-to-day life in Africa is much like day-to-day life in New 
Hampshire: people strolling through a clutter of flowers or standing around 
the local bar spitting on the sidewalk; there is gossip about love affairs and 
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car-buying; there is time for talking or reading or writing. Sometimes there 
is trouble at the castle and the gunshots echo down through the huts. 
Trouble happens around powerful people, politicians and chiefs. I live 
among neither. 

On my way to work, gliding through the green in my car, I think: 
You can be drafted today. | am twenty-five; I have bad eyes, but am other- 
wise physically fit. I have no wife. My job as a teacher here in Uganda 
may exempt me from the draft, but there is no guarantee of that. My 
draft board knows where I am. The President has said that he will again 
increase the number of troops in Vietnam. The war is a jumble of figures: 
the number of troops and planes, the number of bombings and raids, the 
number of dead or wounded. The numbers appear every day in the Uganda 
papers, as cold as football scores. I add flesh and blood to them and I am afraid. 

As a coward I can expect nothing except an even stronger insistence 
that I go and fight. Fight whom? A paradox emerges: the coward recognizes 
no enemies. Because he wants always to think that he will not be harmed 
(although he is plagued by the thought that he will be), there is no evil in 
his world. He wills evil out of his world. Evil is something that provokes 
feelings of cowardice in him; this feeling is unwelcome, he wants to forget 
it. In order to forget it he must not risk hating it. Indeed, the coward hates 
nothing just as he loves nothing. These emotions are a gamble for him; he 
merely tolerates them in others and tries to squash or escape them in himself. 
He will condemn no one when he is free from threat. 

The word “coward” is loaded with awful connotations. It does not 
ordinarily lend itself to inclusion in logical discourse because it quickly in- 
spires two assumptions. The first is that cowardice does not indicate how we 
really feel; the second is that we have principles which are in no way related 
to, and always more powerful than, our feelings, our flesh. The first assump- 
tion implies that the feeling of cowardice is somehow fraudulent; a coward 
is discounted as authentic because of the word’s associations: it is allied to 
“tail” (Latin: cauda), one of its synonyms is “fainthearted” or, more plainly, 
‘“womanish.” To accept this definition is to reach the conclusion that the 
coward’s head will clear, that he will cease to become woman if he thinks 
a bit. The second assumption is that one’s principles will overcome one’s 
feelings. I would suggest, if my flesh is any indicator, that this is not the 
case. 

Talking a mixture of rubbish and rhetoric to get out of ROTC, picket- 
ing the Military Ball, sympathizing with those Californians who were dragged 
down cement stairs by the police, their spines bumping over the edges, seeing 
some logic in Wolfgang Borchert’s simple advice to pacifists (“Sag, 
‘NEIN!’”’)—these are ego-inspired feelings; the ego fights for air, rejects 
absorption, anonymity, and death. Since we have perhaps far less dogma 
cluttering our lives than any other people in history, these ego-inspired feel- 
ings which can move us to acts of protest may prove essentially good, the 
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principle of non-violence made out of a deep feeling of cowardice may prove 
the truest. It is bound to have its opposite motives: Cardinal Spellman’s bless- 
ing of the war in Vietnam was one of these acts of the ego and certainly not 
the result of any biblical dogma he had been taught. 

All of this goes against existing laws. It is illegal to be afraid to go 
into the army. If I tell the draft board to count me out because I am 


afraid they will answer, ‘“That’s impossible. . . .” But it is not impossible, it 
is only illegal, I will say; | saw a man die, | saw a man kicked to death, I 
held the crumbling blue body of a drowned man in my hands. . . . This is 


feeling; I will be asked for principles, not feelings. Fear is selfish and so no 
amount of fear, even if it stems from observed violence, is acceptable 
grounds for exemption. 

Yet ours is not a military-minded nation; this is clear to everyone. The 
president of a Chicago draft board was quoted as saying a few months ago: 
“T’ve been threatened half-a-dozen times. Guys say they’re gonna kill me if 
they see me on the street. . . .” Is it the thought that war is degrading and 
immoral that makes this half-dozen take the trouble to threaten the life of 
their draft board president? Or is it something else? We know we are 
terrible soldiers, that we are not bold; we have placed our trust in the 
hardware of war. (““Thank God for the atom bomb,” my brother’s sergeant 
said when he saw the platoon marching higgledy-piggledy across the parade 
ground. ) 

[I say “we”—I mean “I.” If I allow myself to be drafted into the army 
I will be committing suicide. The army is to a coward what a desert is to an 
agoraphobe, an elaborate torment from which the only escape serves to 
torment him further. The coward marches with death; the agoraphobe stalks 
the rolling dunes in search of an enclosure. 


I sit here in a cool dark room in the middle of Africa thousands of miles 
from the people in the city hall who want to draft me. I sit down in the 
middle of it all and try to decide why I do not want to go. And that is all 
anyone can do, try to be honest about what he feels, what he’s seen or 
thinks he’s seen. He can offer this disturbing vision to those who are not sure 
why they are unwilling. F olksongs and slogans and great heroes are no good 
for us now, and neither is the half-truth that is in every poem or every 
melodious sentence that hides the barbaric notions. 

When I think of people trying to convince themselves that high princi- 
ples result from merely hugging answers I think of the reverse of the old 
fairy story: a princess in her hunger kisses a handsome prince and turns him 
into a toad. The answers will not come by forcing ourselves upon dogma. 
The issue is that we should admit once and for all that we are frightened. We 
will not have told ourselves a lie and, after this truth which is a simple one, 
maybe even ugly, we can begin to ask new questions. 


a a. ae 


by William Tenn 


Mr. Eavesdropper 


TRUE 


SOMEDAY YOU MIGHT FIND yourself in the part of New York City that is 
miscalled Radio Row by those not initiated into its mysteries, but is simply 
“Cortlandt Street” to the dial-happy, shock-inured, wire-splicing insiders 
who wander its five or six blocks in search of electronic bargains. There, if 
he’s not too busy at his job of altering the everyday social fabric of our lives, 
you might have an illuminating talk with the Bugmaster himself. This is 
Emanuel Mittleman, who works behind a door labeled most improbably the 
Wireless Guitar Co., and he is Custom Maker, by Appointment Only, of 
Specialty Bugs and all kinds of Swindling Devices—For the Trade. 

The Trade? It’s everything from thieves to municipal police forces, 
from millionaires suspicious of their mistresses to private eyes suspicious even of 
themselves, from con men intent on hustling a bookie out of a day’s earnings 
to businessmen determined not to let their partners sell them out to the 
competition. Manny, as he’s known to his customers, makes what they 
need, if it has anything to do with electronics. This is the last of the old-time 
craftsmen, working entirely by himself, making everything carefully and 
laboriously by hand, using only designs that he has evolved, and secrets 
of miniaturization that will die when he dies—but an old-time craftsman who 
is paid exceedingly well for his labors and whose products are constantly 
reshaping the future. 

The Amazing Randi, a well-known professional magician and escape 
artist, has said of him: “He makes James Bond’s stuff look very, very ama- 
teurish.” A police commissioner of a New England city calls him “the best 
engineer in the field—no one comes close to him for sheer ingenuity.” But 
the Bugmaster himself, when told of these compliments, cackles and shrugs: 
“So long as it’s money. If they pay me, I'll build it.” 

Manny looks like David Ben-Gurion’s roughneck kid brother. He is a 
short, powerfully muscled man with prematurely white hair, a rosy face, 
and a sharp, sudden laugh that dies away in long bounces of enjoyment. His 
gestures are sharp and sudden, too: when you and he have reached agreement 
on anything—the price of an article—the status of women—the decision to go 
down and have a drink—he will stick his hand out at you abruptly for the 
Eastern European single, emphatic shake. 

There’s likely to be a customer in his shop, a bald psychiatrist from New 
Jersey, say, who has come to buy a bug and is stammering out justifications 
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instead of detailing his needs. “When one’s existence is in jeopardy—one’s 
whole way of life—one turns to these things—desperate measures to preserve 
—to preserve—” 

Though they are both about the same age, Manny is very fatherly with 
him, very gentle, very patient. “Now, your problem,” he suggests. 

The psychiatrist looks around the shop unhappily. It is a smallish, 
brightly lit place, consisting of two heavy workbenches with a narrow walk 
space between. Both benches are covered with components from half-finished 
devices mingled with delicate watchmakers’ tools; above them, voltmeters, 
oscilloscopes, and signal generators flutter out the news of electron flow. 

“I saw you on that TV special The Big Ear,” the psychiatrist begins 
again. ““Your—your radio devices. You have such—such—” 

Manny sighs and spreads his devices out on a bench. The bugs are uni- 
formly small—only one is large enough to protrude from a man’s hand— 
and uniformly black from having been dipped into a special epoxy that 
turns stone-hard. Manny cheerfully admits that he does this to keep the 
circuit designs from being copied. 

“Will this help?” he asks, holding up what looks like a blackened package 
of chewing gum. “It’s the battery-operated room bug. Hide it in a room— 
you can drop it on top of the molding—and it'll pick up whatever you’d hear 
yourself: a whisper, a tap, someone scratching his face. Sound is what 
activates it—it stops broadcasting when people stop talking and starts again 
as soon as someone says a word. You receive on a slave tape recorder. 
Once a day, you harvest the tapes.” 

And Manny begins to demonstrate. This is the most remarkable part of 
his sales pitch, largely because it’s hardly a sales pitch at all. People who 
have seen him do it say it’s like a British salesman selling a Rolls-Royce 
when the salesman believes, as an article of faith, that the Rolls is the greatest 
automobile ever made. Or a goldsmith displaying a new brooch that he 
absolutely knows will be a museum piece one day. Manny admires his own 
work immensely. He handles each device lovingly, more than a bit astonished 
at what has come from his hands. He shows off its every talent, never quite 
saying what he assumes the customer already knows, that there is nothing 
as good as it anywhere on earth today. 

(There really isn’t. The head of a large detective agency says: “Other 
people pack them small, you know, a bug in a toothpick, a bug in a napkin 
ring, but such stuff is strictly for the kiddies. No range. ‘Twenty-five feet at 
most as against Manny’s four blocks to a couple of miles. And with his 
harmonica bug—my God! Not much compares with Manny’s stuff in terms 
of quality, compactness, efficiency, range and—the big item—stability. You 
just can’t have a bug dropping dead on you at a crucial moment.”’) 

Since the psychiatrist is a new customer, Manny is delighted at the 
excuse to run through his entire repertoire of listening devices. The com- 
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plete kit, one each of every model he is presently making—but without any 
modifications for special situations—costs a total of $1,625. This figure is 
arrived at simply by adding up the prices of the individual bugs. Manny, 
remember, is a stubborn craftsman: he offers no discounts for quantity 
purchase. 

He also offers a portable tape recorder for $125 and a portable FM 
radio, modified specially to receive from his devices, for $100. These he 
sells below the prices charged by retailers. “I don’t make them,” he explains 
with some embarrassment. “I got no right to make out on them.” 

Manny runs through the properties of each bug, but in the end sells 
the room bug that the psychiatrist has been trying to buy all through the 
demonstration. He follows his customer around the shop partition into the 
outer office, which is devoid of personnel ( Manny steadfastly refuses to hire 
even a secretary: he must hold his entire business in his own hands and his 
own head), locks the door behind him, and comes back to sit on a high 
stool beside one bench. He pulls a huge magnifying glass on a long gooseneck 
around to a convenient position and switches on the light in its rim. He 
begins to poke at transistors in a brass box two inches square. 

Now the Bugmaster thinks aloud: “That psychiatrist—I knew it was 
woman trouble. When a legitimate guy won’t talk about his problem, it’s got 
to be a wife or a girl friend. And a funny thing: men bug their mistresses 
more than they bug their wives. With a wife, they’re looking for usable 
court evidence; with a mistress, they just want to find out and then they’re 
likely to play the tapes over and over again to themselves for years. Plain 
masochistic pleasure. 

“A long time I’ve been in this business, and in all that time I’ve never 
made five cents from selling to a woman. They’ll come here and they'll look 
and they'll listen and they'll ask questions, but they won’t buy. I think it’s 
because you need balls to slap a bug on someone. It’s a very ballsy thing to 
do. 

“Td feel a little guilty about selling a bug to a woman, though I’d take 
their money like anyone else’s. I believe in the double standard, not as a 
personal opinion, but as an absolute, as the only thing that works. Any other 
attitude is pure swindle.” 

There’s a knock at the outside office door. Manny jumps off his high stool 
and goes around the partition. “Hey,” he says. “Haven’t seen you for a long 
time. Where’ve you been?” 

“Oh, around.” 

Manny comes back into his shop, leading a tired-looking man in a shabby 
gray sharkskin suit. The man has a bad limp and spits a little when he talks. 
“T'd’ve called you for an appointment, but I was in the neighborhood, right 
downstairs. You still making shockers?” 

“T've got exactly one in stock. These days, I make only bugs. Past- 
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posting is practically a dead issue.” Manny takes a pair of black objects from a 
shelf and holds them out. They are the size of heavy cigarette lighters, and 
both trail ten inches of antenna wire. The transmitter has a tiny button; 
the black little receiver sprouts two short leads, soldered at their tips to 
silver dimes. “It’s the very short-range model.” 

The man wipes his mouth with a handkerchief and considers the black 
objects. “It'll be good enough for what I want. How much?” 

“What do you mean, how much? You know the price. The same as 
always. I don’t go up, I don’t go down. You trying to bargain with me?” 

“No, Manny,” the man whines placatingly. “I’m not trying to bargain.” 
He signs and hauls out a large roll of very fresh bills. He counts out the 
price in fifties. He gives them to Manny, and Manny gives him the shocker. 

“What happened to your last one? You lose it?” 

“No, I had to sell it when I went to the can two years ago.” He looks 
dubiously at the receiver, designed so its two dimes will throb with electric 
current upon receipt of a radio signal. “Will I feel it strong enough?” 

“You'll feel it plenty. Try it.” 

The man places his right hand over the two dimes. Manny presses the 
signal button on the other black object, the transmitter, and the customer’s 
hand twitches briefly from the shock. He smiles. “Just as good as ever.” 
He limps out. 

“Don’t forget,’ Manny calls after him. “You use a 22%-volt old- 
fashioned hearing-aid battery.” Then he comes back to his high stool and 
places the tiny device on which he is working under the large, self-illuminated 
magnifying glass. He puts components into place carefully. 

“A very cheap thief,” he mutters. “Very cheap. Almost a crook. With 
a guy like that, and he wanted a short-range model—he’s probably working 
the card games. Who knows?” 

He grins suddenly and taps a jeweler’s screwdriver upon the bench. 
“Will he feel it strong enough, he wants to know? And those dimes will be 
taped to his bare chest. Pastposters, card sharks, they’re all the same. They’re 
so worried they won’t be getting the exactly right information from the guy 
with the sender, they don’t care if it burns holes in their skin.” 

Several seconds later, another man comes in: he has an appointment. 
He’s a large, well-fed, well-dressed man in his late fifties, a private detective 
engaged in industrial counterespionage for one of the largest manufacturing 
corporations in America. Like most private detectives, he is an ex-member 
of a city police force. 

He greets Manny, but leans against the bench with a frown on his face. 
“I met a guy coming down the hall from your office. And I know him, I know 
him.” He shakes his head and slaps his thigh repeatedly with an open hand. 
“I got it. Little Harry Moe from Los Angeles, California. That’s who was 
just in here, right? Harry Moe?” 
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“Don’t ask me,” Manny says calmly. “You know what kind of a memory 
I got for names.” 

The detective chuckles. He appreciates, as do many others, that one 
of Manny’s most important services is his wretched memory. (And through- 
out this piece, customers’ names have been deliberately changed and iden- 
tities scrambled beyond any possible chance of recognition.) Manny even 
admits to having made some devices for the Mafia, but insists he knows no 
names. This, he says, is not a function of his memory so much as of Mafioso 
anonymity. “Those boys don’t identify themselves. Whenever I’m dealing 
with someone who’s got good clothes and nice manners and who doesn’t 
argue one bit about the price, who comes in knowing exactly what he wants 
and treats me like a gentleman all the way through, well, I figure he’s prob- 
ably from the Honored Society. Do I ask him? I do not ask him. I’m not 
nuts.” 

Hitching himself onto the other high stool, the detective gets down to 
business. He has flown to Manny’s shop from an industrial city in the Mid- 
west because New York is to eavesdroppers and wiretappers what Paris is 
to gastronomes and winebibbers. 

He has come to buy a harmonica bug, the most famous of Manny’s 
listening devices. After the bug is installed in the base of a given telephone, 
you can eavesdrop from anywhere. You dial that number and, a moment 
before the phone rings, blow a single specific note with a tiny harmonica 
that Manny provides. The harmonica sound at your end will activate 
the bug in the base of the telephone being called, and two things will happen: 
first, the telephone will mot ring; second, you will be able to hear every 
word said in the room—as if the telephone were off the hook instead of being 
on it—and quite substantially magnified. Thus, from a booth in Newark, New 
Jersey, you can call a bugged telephone in Butte, Montana, and listen to 
everything said in its neighborhood. 

In this instance, the detective wants the harmonica bug modified 
slightly for a particular operation. Manny questions him closely and then says 
he’s done this modification before. He accepts a check as deposit. 

Business over, Manny takes out a bottle of cognac and half fills two large 
tumblers for himself and his customer. The detective says he’s been hearing 
for years about Manny’s mattress switch: it’s a legend in the field. What was 
the real story? Manny takes a swallow of cognac, rubs his bristly white 
hair, and begins talking. He’s told the tale many times. 

“This druggist from Queens comes into my shop about fifteen years 
ago. He says he wants me to make a special device for a radio, but he doesn’t 
have a lot of money. I said, ‘Mister, if you want me to build a special device 
for a radio, you better have a lot of money, because it’s going to cost you.’ 
But when I heard his story, I said to him, “Not only will I make it for very 
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little money, but I won’t charge you a nickel for my labor—it will be a labor 
of love.’ 

“It seems he had a wife and a seven-year-old daughter, and recently 
the wife had begun screwing a guy who lived down the hall. Other tenants 
in the apartment house had warned him what was going on. But he was a 
poor little druggist; he worked the shop himself; he didn’t have enough money 
to hire private detectives. The wife and the other guy were practically right 
out in the open: one week they’d be screwing in the guy’s apartment, the 
next week they’d be screwing in the wife’s apartment. His drugstore was 
only a block away, and twice already he’d gotten calls from a neighbor, say- 
ing, ‘Quick—they just went into your place. Hurry up and you can catch 
them!’ He’d run out of his store, leaving the door wide open, and he’d grab 
a friend to be a witness and he’d rush up to his apartment, but each time 
his wife and the guy would be sitting in the living room having a drink 
with all their clothes on. His wife would say, ‘Now, Morris, if you want 
to catch people, you’ve just got to learn to come at the right time.’ And 
the other guy would laugh and keep drinking. For the last month, the drug- 
gist had left them alone. But he wanted a divorce, no alimony, and the cus- 
tody of the kid. 

“And he’d figured out a way. This was his idea: He wanted to plant 
some kind of switch in the mattress that would activate a secret alarm when 
two adults climbed into the sack. Then he could have all kinds of witnesses 
ready to run upstairs with him, flash photographs, everything. But he didn’t 
know how to build the switch. 

“T built it for him. I was only too glad to do it. I used a little switch 
attached to a spring that could be buried in the underside of the mattress. 
The druggist’s wife weighed 120 pounds. Well, whenever any weight over 
150 pounds pressed down on that spring, the switch would close and set 
off a transmitter which would broadcast a signal over WPAT-—a station 
the druggist preferred because of its musical programs. 

“T charged him thirty bucks for the whole deal, which was the actual 
cost of the parts. About six months later, he invited me to dinner. They’d 
caught the couple red-handed, and he’d gotten his divorce.” 

The detective lifts the glass of cognac to Morris the druggist and his 
mattress switch. “Manny,” he says, “you know what you’ve done to people’s 
sex life with that switch? Any detective who’s heard the story has told me 
that every time he screws, he flips the mattress over first and checks it.” 

Manny laughs and sees him out, commenting that he’s never had a 
repeat order on the mattress switch. Usually, when he solves a problem it 
results in a standard model. 

The harmonica bug, for example. Early in 1964, Manny was visited 
by an advertising executive who traveled around the country servicing ac- 
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counts. Recently, two of his fellow executives in the home office had 
organized a cabal with the object of having him dumped. Now, every day, 
about an hour before lunch, there was a conference of all the executives 
in the firm. If he could hear what they were saying, no matter where he 
happened to be, he could figure out what was going on and be able to rush 
home in a crisis. There was a radio receiver in the conference room: could 
Manny adjust it to broadcast cross-country? 

Manny assured him that it could not be done without making the radio 
an object of interest to far too many people. But, thinking about the equip- 
ment that was likely to be around during a conference, he remembered 
what he’d built for Stevie Bonaro. 

Back in the middle fifties, Stevie Bonaro came to Manny with a prob- 
lem about the racing service he ran. Bonaro “stole” results from various 
tracks; that is, he got the immediate results from tracks in states that barred 
entrepreneurs like himself, states where the results were supposed to be 
announced on sports programs well after they had been red-boarded at the 
track. These states were trying to discourage off-track betting. Stevie 
Bonaro would send a boy to the track equipped with a transmitter that 
Manny had built; the boy would flash the information to a radio receiver in 
a house about a mile away; and a man, sitting near the receiver, would 
sing the information out on open telephone lines to Boston and Chicago 
where it could be made available to Stevie Bonaro’s subscribers. Since such 
lines were invariably tapped by the police, sooner or later there would be 
a raid on the house and Stevie Bonaro would lose another good man. 

Manny invented the prototype of the harmonica bug for him. This first 
model was not self-powered: it worked from the AC line and was a big, 
clumsy box. But it could answer a telephone automatically—and the telephone 
in this case had been placed near the switched-on radio receiver. 

Stevie Bonaro or one of his men would walk into a pay telephone; they’d 
dial the number and blow a harmonica in the right way to turn the bug 
on. Then they could hear everything that was coming over the radio. It 
was almost impossible to trace, since the men doing the telephoning would 
hang up frequently and keep moving from one pay station to another. Stevie 
Bonaro was so grateful he wanted to cut Manny in on his future profits. 

“T said, “Pay me now: don’t make me a partner.’ But years later, when 
I’d been in the surveillance business for a while and that advertising execu- 
tive came to me, I remembered this. By this time, the state of the art had 
advanced considerably. There were now highly developed transistors, 
whereas in the fifties they were still very crude and couldn’t be depended 
upon for anything. I sat down and worked out the design, and a week later 
I was able to give that executive a bug very similar to the one I make today. 
Small enough to be concealed in a phone base.” 

If you ask Manny how he feels about selling devices to both sides of 
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the law, or about the use of his equipment for nefarious purposes, he counters 
by asking how the president of the Springfield Arms Company feels about 
it. He’s liable to hop off his stool and go rummaging in a desk drawer, 
returning with a copy of the hearings on electronic eavesdropping before 
Senator Edward V. Long’s Subcommittee on February 18, 1965, hearings 
at which Manny appeared, he points out emphatically, as a friendly, volun- 
tary witness. He will insist, despite your protests, on reading aloud the 
comments of the chief counsel on his harmonica bug which, along with his 
other gadgets, enlivened the hearings considerably: 

“Mr. Mittleman, I think it would be proper for me to state at this time 
that there is nothing at all illegal about the manufacture or sale of this 
device.” 

And Manny will elaborate. “I’m a law-abiding businessman. If it be- 
comes against the law to make something, I stop making it. But what people 
do with the things I make is none of my damn business.” 

If you wave the legalities aside and begin to probe moral questions, 
Manny will bark out a swift laugh and wait until the echoes stop bounc- 
ing. “Morality?” he demands. “Are you talking of the real world? Who are 
you kidding? Anyone who wants to talk about my morality, let him live 
my life. Let him see what I’ve seen. Then we’ll have a nice talk about moral- 
ity.” 

é His life has given Manny a sense of disaster so acute that it might al- 
most be termed an allergy. “I walk around believing—I should say knowing, 
because that’s how it feels—that nothing I have will last through the next 
ten minutes, that everything will be suddenly swept away, my shop, my 
skill, my money, my health, everything. The one thing in the world I feel 
secure about is my wife, Rose. But anything else—And when it happens, I’m 
not a bit surprised. Or even sad.” 

Manny was born in 1914, just sixteen days before the German declara- 
tion of war on Russia, in a tiny Ukrainian village. The area was once part of 
the domains of the Khazars, a people whose commercial and military empire 
reached a high degree of civilization and whose ruling class experienced 
a mass conversion to Judaism about a.p. 740. Manny’s paternal ancestry is 
Khazar-Judaic. 

His father was a university graduate who, on the outbreak of war, 
received a commission as medical officer with the rank of colonel in the 
Imperial Russian Army. But after the Bolshevik revolution, his father came 
home, took his uniform off, and carefully buried it in a box in their back- 
yard. For the next five years, battles were fought between Reds and Whites 
over the countryside and through the streets of the village. Houses were 
burned; possessions were looted; sympathizers with the current enemy were 
shot out of hand. “Civilization simply no longer prevailed,” says Manny. 

One of his aunts and her two children were killed by White Guard 
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bandits. The bodies were hacked up with swords so thoroughly that they had to 
be buried in a common grave. A drunken Petlura Cossack came upon Manny 
in the street one day and slashed at him with his saber. The five-year-old boy 
ran like a fox, but the cut in his chest was two inches long and the scar 
was destined to last a lifetime. Another time, a child from an even more 
ravaged area came up to Manny’s mother, his cheeks sunken, his belly dis- 
tended. “Mamushka,” he begged. “I’m starving. Please give me a little bread.” 
When she pushed him away, Manny, very disturbed, demanded of her: “We 
still have some bread left. Why didn’t you give him a piece?”” He remembers 
that his mother turned on him and said harshly, “You should know why. Do 
you want to be him?” 

“I thought about it,” Manny remembers, “and all I could say was, ‘No, 
I don’t want to be him. I sure as hell don’t want to be him.’ ” 

The family eventually managed to get out of the Ukraine and began a 
year and a half of wandering, in the course of which they were robbed 
several times over. They reached Ellis Island in 1923, completely penniless, 
to find that Manny’s younger brother had somewhere contracted a fun- 
gus infection of the scalp. This made him an unfit immigrant, and he was 
deported, along with his mother, who never saw Manny again. She died in 
Germany in 1927, the week of Lindbergh’s flight to Paris. Manny and his 
brother met once more when they were both in their middle thirties. 

Dr. Joseph Mittleman became ill and a semi-invalid shortly after he and 
Manny found themselves adrift in New York. Incapable of anything remotely 
close to physical labor, he began floating slowly down through the insub- 
stantial occupations of the Luftmensch. He sold parcels of the Palestinian desert 
to elderly, wistful Zionists; he sold shreds and tatters of the Florida boom to 
poverty-stricken speculators. Most of his earnings, however, came from the 
street-corner peddling of stockings, handkerchiefs, and shoelaces. Ragged, 
dirty, hungry, Manny tagged along and kept an eye on him like a movie child 
of W.C. Fields or the later John Barrymore, occasionally protecting him, oc- 
casionally acting as his shill. 

“I have very vivid recollections,’ Manny says, “of sleeping on the side- 
walk, using my schoolbooks as a pillow, and picking myself up from the 
street and going to school the next morning—without breakfast, without a 
wash, without anything.” 

He had entered grammar school at the age of nine and graduated at 
the age of fifteen. Manny was admitted to Brooklyn Tech, a high-scholar- 
ship school, but he stayed there only thirty days. “The school was all right, 
but I couldn’t take the poverty anymore. I figured I was old enough to go 
to work.” 

Separating from his father, he began a series of low-paid, drudgery- 
filled “Boy Wanted” jobs. But he had already decided on his life’s work. 

Two weeks after his arrival in America, a somewhat older, much richer 
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cousin had introduced him to radio as a kind of practical joke. “This kid 
would bait me every chance he got. ‘Ya mockie, ya greenhorn, ya foreigner!’ 
he’d yell at me. You’d think from his attitude he’d arrived personally on the 
May flower.” 

The cousin showed Manny a crystal set and told him it was a new 
kind of telephone. He invited him to make a call on it. But Manny noticed a 
wire going from the set to an open window and up to the roof. He followed 
the wire across the roof and “found that it was twisted around a piece of glass 
and went no further.” 

Manny was utterly fascinated. He pestered everyone he knew until 
they had explained the function of an antenna to him. Radio became the 
most important thing in his life, more important than food. Any lunch 
money he received went to buy tools. He heard of a factory that got rid 
of defective parts in a Canarsie garbage dump. He went out to the dump 
once a week and would frequently salvage something he could use. “By the 
time I was thirteen, I built my first set with a tube, a one-tube set. When it 
played, I was overjoyed. I was overjoyed for weeks on end.” 

At thirteen, too, he discovered Cortlandt Street, a neighborhood in 
which he has happily spent most of his life. In 1927, the dealers attracted 
the customers’ attention by playing radios at full volume in front of their 
stores: Manny wallowed in the bedlam. Merchants, standing by their bins 
full of electronic odds and ends, recognized the undersized, always excited 
boy as one of the district’s characters: he was a parts moocher, an undercost 
haggler, a traffic obstacle in the larger stores where he haunted the magazine 
racks and read each month’s technical periodicals from cover to cover 
without ever buying a single issue. They would drive him out, but Manny 
says, “I didn’t insult easy in those times.” He would come back and they 
grew to tolerate him, eventually answering his persistent questions on radio 
theory and helping him to find work in the field. 

Circuit design has always been his chief interest and his greatest talent, 
but in those days it was a talent that cost him jobs. “I was very arrogant 
then,” he admits. “I thought I knew as much as anybody could know about 
radio circuits. I always got thrown out on my ass.” Before he was sixteen, 
he had persuaded a normally sharp Cortlandt Street hustler that he was 
capable of designing an AC-DC radio that would operate without a built-in 
power transformer. The man agreed to pay Manny fifteen dollars a week for 
the research work and to cut him in on the profits. “Fortunately for me,” 
Manny says, “I didn’t know quite enough to make a really practical model. 
I found out later this guy had told people that if I came through with the 
design, he’d steal it and get rid of me. When I couldn’t deliver, he threw me 
out anyway, but I’d gotten three weeks’ pay out of him and some good 
experience.” 

Another time, he got a job in a small basement factory that specialized 
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in the production of counterfeit Radiola 18’s—the great popular model of 
that year. Manny was just a bench hand there, and the boss fired him for 
trying to redesign the counterfeit so that it would work as well as the original 
18. Today, Manny feels no resentment toward that boss. “He had a point: 
his markup wouldn’t have been nearly so high. This way his only real 
expense was getting his hands on the Radiola 18 nameplate.” 

By 1931, however, the depression had congealed cold and hard. There 
were no jobs for a boy like Manny, no jobs at all. The seventeen-year-old, 
along with 200,000 other kids, began wandering across the country. 

“Don’t ask me how I ate: I can’t remember. I know I didn’t beg, this 
I know, and I never went to any organized charities. I’d steal from fruit 
trees along the way; I'd steal milk from the hallways of apartment houses 
early in the morning; I’d steal the bottle and slug the milk down fast. Every 
now and then I'd get a lift, and whoever picked me up would see me and 
realize that I was starving—they’d take me into a diner and buy me a meal. 
I came back to Brooklyn in 1932—my father was dying—and for the whole 
summer I slept in Lincoln Terrace Park. It’s right next to the school I gradu- 
ated from, P.S. 189.” 

Manny had used those two desperate years to complete his apprentice- 
ship. He read advanced textbooks on radio and electricity in libraries through- 
out the United States. He did hundreds of radio repairs for the price, literally, 
of coffee and a couple of doughnuts. And a few months after he had returned 
to Brooklyn, he talked a small company into hiring him as its chief designer 
of shortwave radio kits for amateurs. Of course, he was expected to work 
a fourteen-hour day; he started at twelve dollars and never got more than 
fifteen a week; but he could experiment in radio as much as he liked. And 
his circuits really functioned: the kits sold well. 

He left this company a few years after he married Rose and went into 
business for himself, manufacturing equipment from his own designs. But 
Manny’s feel for mass merchandising would have stopped the Industrial 
Revolution dead—a fact he admits ruefully today. At the age of twenty-three, 
he found himself flat broke, with no job in sight and with a wife and baby 
to support. 

“I took a toolbox,” Manny recalls, “and I went from dealer to dealer 
on Cortlandt Street. I was repairing their radios for fifty cents apiece—this 
was the going rate. Really tough jobs brought seventy-five cents, but they 
were unusual, and the seventy-five-centers would take about three times as 
long as the fifty-centers, so there wasn’t any big deal. On good days, I made 
a living.” 

About this time, Manny began to study nontechnical subjects in the 
reading room of the New York Public Library’s main branch. He has 
spent years there, following references from book to book and obtaining 
bibliographies from the encyclopedia. As a result, his speech is the damnedest 
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mixture of idioms: one moment it’s “those boobs and moogs” and the next, 
“the lowest common psychological denominator.” 

Manny’s life changed in 1938. Two men sought him out on Cortlandt 
Street. They had been referred to him by “a higher-echelon repairman—he 
actually had a place of business.” 

“Listen, kid,” one of the men said. “We want something that will put 
a whistle on a radio. Can you make it for twenty bucks?” 

“Sure,” Manny said. They gave him ten dollars on account, and he 
built something that would produce a continuous heterodyne whistle in any 
radio. Three days later, the men returned, picked up the rig, and gave him 
another ten dollars. 

But the next day they were back. They found Manny in the rear of a 
store where he was repairing a radio. “This thing won’t work, kid. It’s no 

ood.” 

y Manny says: “Now, at this point I was going to put up a death battle 
for my twenty bucks. I tuned the radio I was fixing to a station; I put the 
device I had made on a bench and turned it on. Sure enough, the radio 
whistled to beat all hell. But I could see they still weren’t happy. They 
kept looking at each other and talking about a radio three blocks away. I 
figured they wanted to put the kibosh on a neighbor who was playing his 
radio too loud. But three blocks away—? I said, “Tell me what you want and 
maybe I can make it. But tel] me.’ They looked at each other and asked me to 
step outside into the street.” 

“Kid,” the older man said, “I’m going to level with you. Three blocks 
away there’s a bookmaker, and he keeps his radio playing on one station all 
day long. He gets his results on that station. We can get the results before 
the station gives them out. If we can put a whistle on that radio, we can 
whistle in the winner before he gets it and be betting on a sure thing.” 

Manny saw it. He said: “Why the hell didn’t you say so in the first 
place? I'll make you a thing that'll go not three blocks, but six blocks. But 
not for twenty bucks. A thing like that has got to cost a hundred and 
fey.” 

” The price was one Manny had made up on the spot: it was exactly five 
times more than he’d ever gotten for building anything. But the two men 
didn’t wince. They said they’d be back at the end of the week, and that if 
he had what they wanted they’d pay a hundred and fifty dollars for it. 

“Well,” Manny says now, “up to this time I never saw anything that 
looked or felt like money. I was up against it; I owed money; I’d never had 
enough for the necessities, let alone anything else. It was like a great big 
fluorescent light had lit up in my head!” 

These men, of course, were pastposters, a breed whom the bookies fear 
as the cobra fears the mongoose. The essence of pastposting is to have the 
race results before the bookmaker who’s taking one’s bets. When a past- 
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poster is sure that he has a source of information that is early enough and 
accurate, he patronizes a specific bookmaker and accustoms him to taking 
very late bets, most of which lose. Until at last he bets heavily, at extremely 
long odds, on a horse that he knows has already won the race. 

Variations of this procedure have been as plentiful as pastposters, but 
Manny’s whistler was the very first application of electronics to the art. 

When the two men arrived to pick up the machine, they insisted that 
Manny come along with them and operate it. Standing beside the pastposter 
who was receiving results over a telephone, he transmitted the requisite 
number of whistles to the bookmaker’s radio. The results being used came 
from a local paper in Yonkers that was a blind for a racing service: it had 
men stationed at every track who sent out a winner as soon as the horse’s 
nose crossed the finish line. But it was an expensive service, and few neighbor- 
hood bookmakers subscribed to it. 

“Sure enough,” Manny says, “they did make a score. The older man 
came out of the horse room with a big smile on his face and he said to me, 
‘Here, kiddo, this is for you.’ And he paid me, throwing a big fifty-dollar 
bill as a tip. I knew that fifty dollars was peanuts, considering what he’d made 
that afternoon. But I was happy. ’'d made a hundred and fifty dollars on 
the machine; now Id gotten fifty dollars on top of it, and I was in a new 
kind of endeavor that ’'d never even known existed. And the greatest 
thing was that it was all tied in with radio!” 

Through these men Manny met other pastposters, including Mount 
Vernon Pete, Big Jake and Joey Newspaper, the recognized masters of the 
profession. They also ordered whistlers, and were impressed by Manny’s 
capacity to build in whatever modifications they required. Manny’s fame 
spread among thieves throughout the length and breadth of the United 
States. He was a man, the word went, who could put together almost any 
kind of radio or electrical device that a thief could dream up—custom-built 
swindling apparatus. What was more, he would stand behind his equipment 
with unconditional guarantees of replacement and repair so long as the 
equipment was brought back to him by the original purchaser and had not 
been tampered with by any other radio technician. 

At first Manny built all pastposting machines on the kitchen table 
of his slum apartment in Brooklyn. But at the age of twenty-nine, he was 
able to open his first bank account and rent his first real office. 

“[’ve made stuff for thieves,” Manny points out, “but I’ve never dealt 
with crooks. A crook is a general no-goodnik; he’s out to beat everybody. 
A thief confines his larceny to a given professional area, a narrow field like 
robbing bookmakers or cheating at cards. Outside of that area, you can 
generally trust him. 

“I mean that! Some thieves would rather die than welsh on a promise. 
Of course, they don’t consider that this applies to their fish or their sucker 
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or their lamb chop—whatever they call their victim. But even here, some 
guys will draw a line, others won’t. 

“No thief will draw a line with bookmakers. After all, a bookmaker is 
fair game: he’s an organized thief who steals with percentages. He plays 
pusher to gamblers who are like junkies. There’s no reason to be honorable 
with a bookmaker.” 

The war forced Manny to take time out with a job in the Signal Corps 
at Fort Monmouth, New Jersey. He was hired originally as an electronic 
technician, and was moved up fast, his lack of education notwithstanding, 
to the designing of radar circuits. But Manny has never liked working under 
supervision. He was unhappy in the job, and left as soon as he could. 

Again the world of pastposting beat a path to his door. The whistler 
was no longer usable by this time: a bookmaker would turn purple at the 
faintest crackle of static on his radio. So Manny developed a bookmaker’s 
dozen of new and undetectable communication devices, chief among them 
being the shocker. 

For bookmakers whose racing service had provided them with tickers, 
Manny devised the very special goody of the ticker-delay machine. The 
name describes its function. Attached to an external telegraph line serving 
the ticker, a ticker-delay machine could hold up the reception of race results 
for a minute and a half. Since it also made them immediately available to 
the man operating the device, the combination of a ticker-delay machine 
outside and a tiny shocker inside the horse room smashed bookies flat nation- 
wide. 

Manny often wonders if he went too far with this machine; if it is re- 
sponsible for the total disappearance of the horse room by the beginning of 
the sixties. He says he would like to believe that, but he is inclined to share 
such honors with the federal government, whose fifty-dollar bookmaker’s 
stamp and 10 percent tax on a bookmaker’s gross discouraged free enterprise 
mightily. 

Pastposting pretty much vanished along with the horse room. The 
shocker alone among Manny’s pastposting devices has survived into the 
present. It is frequently used, for example, by a pair of card sharks to 
whipsaw a high-stakes poker game: the man holding the poorer hand doing 
the heavy, early betting when his partner has silently informed him of 
being dealt an unquestionable winner. And a couple of private detectives 
might take a shocker along on a surveillance job where they have to keep in 
touch with each other at a distance and are unable to use any device involv- 
ing sound. 

By the late fifties, Manny was doing a lot of business with private 
detectives. 

“T like private dicks,” Manny will say, shaking his head emphatically. 
“They’re professional in their approach to my equipment: they know what 
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to appreciate and they practically never give me a hard time. I like private 
detectives the way I like the better class of thieves. And, you know, the 
two types have a lot in common. They’re both full of basic mother wit; 
they both have an alert sort of grifter’s sense. You have to respect them.” 

Private detectives would bring him their electronics problems; and, sip- 
ping his cognac thoughtfully, Manny would study and study, experiment 
and experiment, eventually coming up with a simplified and much handier 
package. He was deeply aggrieved to discover that few listening devices 
had emerged into the radio age: most of them were clumsy, wire-connected 
affairs whose long lines ran along moldings and around doorposts or through 
holes specially bored in the walls. 

His first venture, the room bug, which contains a minute but extremely 
sensitive microphone, and functions as a powerful little radio transmitter, 
was an enormous success. Shortly after this, he was retained as consultant 
by a large firm that was working on a telephone-answering device for small 
offices. When his time was his own again, he had become entranced by the 
variations he could play on Alexander Graham Bell’s theme. 

He devised the automatic start, originally to check on the way incom- 
ing calls were being handled by his answering service. One lead from the 
automatic start is clipped onto the telephone line; the other is plugged into a 
tape recorder. The tape recorder runs only when somebody is on the phone. 
At $100, the automatic start is the most inexpensive of Manny’s devices— 
some of the others, the automobile bug, the telephone bug, are several 
times that. 

His telephone bug, he claims, “is my conception from start to finish.” 
This bug, called the “freeloader” or the “parasite” by many detectives, is 
attached to the phone line anywhere along its length: it picks up and broad- 
casts, in a six-block radius, all conversations thereafter held on the line. 
It is the other functioning half of the harmonica bug, which eavesdrops on 
conversations in the room itself. 

While not the most glamorous, the telephone bug is the best seller among 
Manny’s devices year after year. According to Manny, this is because the 
most useful information in surveillance work is derived from telephones. 
“When they get on that thing, for some reason or other, people lose all 
sense. They let themselves go: they talk away and they talk away about the 
things which really matter—something they wouldn’t do in an ordinary room 
conversation. I think it’s because most people feel they’re only talking to 
themselves.” 

The telephone bug is about the size of a small European matchbox: it 
is certainly very inconspicuous. Clipped to the telephone line above the door- 
frame or attached somewhere out in the hall, it would hardly be noticed. 
And the bug needs no battery; it draws its power from the telephone line 
itself—hence the nickname “parasite.” 
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Manny got his own nickname out of that invention. The first detective 
who bought it spread the word about “the Bugmaster’s new baby,” and the 
profession generally took it up. But it was a thief who put the telephone 
bug to its most original use. 

Having discovered by accident that a man he knew belonged to a “hot 
horse office’—a group formed for the purpose of rigging races by such 
methods as doping horses or bribing jockeys—he bought a bug and an FM 
receiver from Manny and tuned in on the man’s telephone. When the ring, 
having managed to rig a race, finally brought off its coup, the thief was in 
on it as an undeclared partner—but one who had run no risks and made no 
investments. 

Nor was this all. The thief was not interested in an occasional score: 
he was out to make a regular living. He has followed his man from race- 
track to racetrack, from coast to coast, and from one hastily organized 
hot-horse office to another, bugging him to find out which races are rigged, 
and profiting enormously from the information. 

He now uses several bugs to protect the sources of his livelihood. Let 
the hot-horse man get involved with a woman who’s giving him a hard time, 
who interferes with his concentration: the thief will hire private detectives 
to find out what is going on and musclemen to straighten it out. Let him 
discover that one of the present colleagues of his hot-horse man is a police 
spy or a crook busy with his own plans: he will tenderly pass on the news 
with an anonymous message. The hot-horse man has been living a charmed 
life for the past three years. He should; he has a guardian angel. 

Manny guffaws reverberatingly when he tells a bugging story like this. 
He has been bugged a couple of times himself. About a year ago, he dis- 
covered a long wire going out of his shop. He followed it down the hall 
and into another office where it ended in the headphones of a highly em- 
barrassed young man. Manny introduced himself and proceeded to berate 
the young man soundly for using such old-fashioned and immoderately awk- 
ward devices. Then he invited the young man into his shop, demonstrated his 
equipment, and happily sold him a modern, radio-operated bug. “Nobody’s 
going to follow that to you,” he told him. 

And, subsequently, he received a visit from the young man’s chief— 
Manny positively refuses to identify the organization in any way—and sold 
the man a complete line of his stuff, one or more of every one of his models. 
“You have to take customers where you find them,” he muses. 

He was also bugged eleven years ago, in the only attempt ever made to 
pin legal responsibility on him for the use to which his devices are put. He 
was arrested, but the case was thrown out of court. 

“You want to know how I felt about being bugged?” he asks. “I resented 
it bitterly. [ still do. But only because it was the police, an arm of the gov- 
ernment. When an individual does it, it’s wrong, it’s right, it’s good, it’s bad. 
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But when the government does it, there’s just one thing you can call it: 
1948. That, I’m against. That, I'll fight. 

“This is the reason I was so willing to testify before Senator Long’s 
committee. The official title of the hearings was Invasion of Privacy by 
Government Agencies. I don’t believe the government has the right to lis- 
ten in on the doings of private citizens. Conversely, I believe that private 
citizens do have the right to listen in on whoever they damn please, when- 
ever they can get away with it. 

“Now me, I wouldn’t give you five cents for any of my equipment: 
I have no application; there’s nothing about the private life of my fellowman 
that I want to find out. But if I had a partner who was robbing me or a wife 
I suspected of being unfaithful to me, believe me, I’d use everything I could 
to preserve myself. I sell to worried partners; I sell to suspicious husbands, 
I sell to the law and I sell to thieves, I sell to anyone who'll pay me, barring 
only spies against the U.S. or bandits who'll go out there with guns. But 
I’ve even sold one or two bugs to what you might call voyeurs, people who 
just want to listen with no particular object in mind. So what? Even neurotics 
have rights—their neurosis is their business.” 

A neurotic type Manny has encountered in quantity for the past two 
years is what he calls a bugaphobe. Bugaphobes began popping up after the 
publication of books like Vance Packard’s The Naked Society and Myron 
Brenton’s The Privacy Invaders. A bugaphobe is a junior paranoid. He’s read 
the books and he’s convinced himself that his troubles are due to someone 
listening in on him. 

A bugaphobe can be a serious annoyance to people who are debugging 
specialists. No check of his premises, no matter how thorough, will ever 
convince him that “they” are no longer listening. “You learn to recognize 
them,” says Manny. “And you get rid of them fast.” 

He has been willing to do debugging, however, for the prominent 
clients of several law firms. He has crawled over the floors and tapped the 
walls of many a celebrity in business, the theater, and politics. But he hates 
the work, no matter how well it pays, and has nothing but admiration for 
private investigators who do it regularly. “It’s a combination of skill, pa- 
tience, and plain damn hard labor,” he says. 

If you ask Manny what is the best insurance against being bugged, he 
snaps back the answer: “Behave yourself! That’s all there is. Don’t give any- 
one a reason to bug you.” He thinks for a while, before going on. “But it 
could be that you’re dealing with business secrets that are worth money. 
Then you can behave yourself all you please and it won’t do you any good. 
So there’s only one thing to do. You know what?” He chuckles and rubs his 
great calloused hands together. “Hold every important conference in the 
middle of the beach with all parties concerned balls naked. But first—rake 
the sand!” 
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He makes violent grimaces when asked if today’s moral climate has 
anything to do with the growing use of bugs. “There’s no such thing as 
today’s moral climate. The moral climate has always been exactly the 
same. The reason we have bugs today is that bugs can be built, not that 
people suddenly started wanting them out of nowhere. Shockley’s theoreti- 
cal work on the transistor in 1948 made the real small bug possible, but, 
before that, people were just as bastardly, just as inquisitive. The nature of 
man hasn’t suddenly changed. Let me tell you something I often think.” 
Manny leans back on the high stool and switches off the light in his large, 
goosenecked magnifying glass. 

“I often think that if I had a time machine and could go back to any 
time in history, Lincoln’s time, Caesar’s time, Moses’ time—you know what 
I'd do? [d fill my pockets with my bugs, all the little, battery-operated 
ones. And you know what? Everywhere I went, in whatever time, I’d be 
received with open arms.” 


by Christopher Davis 


Memorial Day 


HOLIDAY 


Memortat Day originated in the South, where it is called Decoration Day, 
in either Mississippi or Georgia; there is a mannerly dispute about it. One 
tradition claims that the first Memorial Day was held in Friendship Cemetery, 
Columbus, Mississippi, on April 25 or 26, 1866, but there is evidence 
that its first observance took place on April 26, 1866, in Columbus, Geor- 
gia, at Linwood Cemetery. The custom spread, in any case, and General 
John A. Logan designated May 30, 1868, for decorating the graves of 
dead Union soldiers. That date still holds in the North, where it is also a 
legal holiday. In the South it varies: April 26, May 10, June 3, which is 
also the birth date of Jefferson Davis. May 30 was the date of discharge of 
the last of the Union volunteers; that may have been the reason for choosing 
the date, but this is not known. All states observe some sort of Memorial Day 
today, and it is now intended to honor the dead in all our wars, not merely 
the Civil War; its spirit has recently been extended to include civilian dead 
as well, and in the future it may, as perhaps it should, offer respectful 
honor to all heroic dead. 


A young Union officer, Lieutenant John M. Fogg, wrote home: 
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We left Balt. & yesterday eve we found ourselves on this hill. This 
is a splendid place. It would require pages to speak in full terms of the 
beautiful scenery. We are not so far from the rebels but what in our 
scouting parties we expect to meet with them. The country about is so 
hilly that we cannot find a place to form for regimental drill and I sup- 


pose we will be used as skirmishers. . . . We have splended opportuni- 
ties for bathing. . . . 
All kinds of rumours as to the approach of the. enemy...) We 


are in the best of health though the dew stood in drops on us this 
morning when we awoke yet none of us have the slightest cold. 


He was stationed in the hills at what is now Ellicott City, Maryland, at 
the beginning of Grant’s long, slow move southward. He had raised a 
company of volunteers from his home town, which was Woodstown, New 
Jersey, and the country around it—Company H, 12th Regiment, New 
Jersey Vols., which he commanded with efficiency, humor, simplicity and, 
considering that he was twenty-one years old, wisdom. His family were 
Quakers, and he used the “thee” and “thou.” 


Dear Mother 

Long and anxiously I have awaited the arrival of a letter from 
thee. .. . Defer not writing. A few words will always be read with 
much eagerness. Clark came back yesterday but the boxes did not get 
here till to day. The shirts and drawers are very satisfactory. .. . 


A hundred years later I rummage among some history in museums and 
parks. Three girls under ten, some of the lieutenant’s collateral descendants, 
accompany me, but soon they are bored, probably intimidated by the nudging 
weight of dead men’s “remember me.” The least gesture of something alive 
interests them more than any object in these damp places. 

Pallas Athena confers here with the Genius America, which is a lady 
in a hat of feathers carrying a laurel branch and dandling on her knees the 
Great Seal of the United States as if it were her baby. The eagle on the side 
of a drum sprawls in the conventional rage, glaring intransigently. Every 
battle is done in three pyramids: Old Glory at the peak of one, the hill 
to be taken, the heaped dying and dead if the battle is ended or those engaged 
in killing each other if it is not. 

Winged bronze horses rear in the memorial parks or before museums, 
where the air, gray and abrasive, is another element, and the sky hangs 
close. Twin granite towers are dedicated to Reynolds and Meade. Moss- 
colored equestrians with metal flesh: Hancock and McClellan. The monu- 
ments are scaly with scrolls and garland-scraps and serpents: hawks and eagles 
stare, rams walk upright, angels trumpet and part curtains and cradle infant 
nations. “We Fight, Get Beat, Rise, and Fight Again”—General Nathanael 
Greene. “To Our Fallen Comrades, 1861-1865.” Liberty, enthroned, armed 
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with trident and cornucopia, is served by two officers of the Continen- 
tal Army; one adjusts the drape of the stone flag by her feet while the other, 
kneeling, offers a plait of laurel. (In 1777 such majors in the Cavalry, or 
Light Dragoons, were paid about sixty dollars a month; provision for officers’ 
widows was still an unsettled matter in Congress in March of that year.) 
A farrier, a private, a trumpet major and a corporal lie dying or dead in 
Liberty’s sight. A randy-looking, shrewd-eyed British redcoat in pointed 
hat and standard-issue wig has been impaled on an American sword im- 
ported from England. Lady Peace supports a swooning boy (the pain was 
fire). Anthony Wayne, presented by the Sons of the American Revolution, is 
mounted, spurred, covered with gold leaf in square patches that are wearing 
off; he raises above his head an angry sword. 

Here are a Navy jack and speaking trumpet of brass, probably from 
the Revolutionary War. Under glass are Commodore John Barry’s starred 
epaulets, stiff with gold wire and age; also his silk waistcoat. There is John 
Paul Jones’s telescope, through which, on September 23, 1779, he stared 
from the Bon Homme Richard, embattled by moonlight. (“Sailor and Diplo- 
mat, Commander of Squadrons against desperate odds, his own ship afire 
and sinking . . .”) 


Here is a fragment of Hessian colors captured at Trenton, regiment 
unknown—torn yellow silk and knotted bows of gold. The frigate Philadel- 
phia burns in Tripoli Harbor on the night of February 16, 1804, in black 
and orange. Here is one of the Mason-Dixon boundary stones, looking 
odd indoors on the landing of a flight of stairs. Also the Stars and Bars, a 
sawtoothed bayonet, 1918, and a spiked German helmet. A leather Japa- 
nese flying helmet, 1942, that would fit a ten-year-old American boy. Also 
the forward-port eight-inch gun that opened the Battle of Manila Bay. 
(“You may fire when you are ready.”) In the USS Olympia’s surgery, which 
was also the barber’s quarters, are an enameled table, a sink and sterilizing 
tank nearby, a cabinet with bone shears, ligature forceps, the Imbrunetti 
spinal chisel, urethral sounds, and so on. In 1898 a mother said to a re- 
porter from the New York Herald, referring to her son who was a famous 
Navy hero: “He was such an obedient boy, I prayed that he might be 
honored.” And she displayed a photograph of a young officer with one 
hand on a Gatling gun as if it were on a dog’s smooth head. 

Today in front of our museums flags as big as barns unfurl and flap in 
ponderous motion, gather and unroll in the sun. 


“For my own part,” wrote John Fogg, 


home made bread, good butter and ginger cake for eatables is my first 
choice. They are luxeries. I have eaten Jersey mince pie here & “pro- 
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nounce it good.” I anticipate with pleasure the arrival from Charley of 
a jar of mangoes. If during the winter any one should send to any of 
us canned fruit, of any kind. . . 

I could not refrain from tears when I read thy letter. I am doing a 
duty which God would reluctantly forgive me were I not to do. May 
He . . . speed the time when we can meet our present enemies of the 
South as Brothers. . . . Lieut Lippincott has been quite sick for three 
days of a billious fever... . 

We have a new Brigadier’ General—just arrived—Hayes his 
fame. 4... 

.. . |. am writing from on Picket opposite Fredericksburg Va Sat 
March 14th, 1863... . 

. . tea or coffee according to the taste . . . “Well, I declare” says 
one “if I haven’t come off without any salt for my meat.” “I’ve got done 
my dinner & I guess I'll eat my supper now while I am at it,” says a 
large muscular fellow who has a voracious appetite. . . . 

. . . [was in the saddle from 1 to 8 yesterday—that is not much 
when you get used to it—but in getting used to it I am reminded of 
the little joke of the Irishman’s horse. . . . 

. a few days since I was all eagerness—I am now all sadness. . . . 
Lee has escaped! swam his teams across the river—the same his cattle. 


Dear Bro 

Just a word with you . . . Wednesday morning at the Run the 
Rebs attacked us with intention of getting our ammunition train... . 
There were in our Div. about 20 wounded . . . it is decidedly a great 
victory—to beat the enemy at the same time that we are falling back. 
. . . Several in the Regt. have been killed or wounded. . . . Do not 
send me a box yet. Have not “Harper” for Oct. 

Dear Mother . . . Adieu John. . 

TELL AUNT BECKY THAT I HAVE NOT EATEN ALL HER CAKE YET. 


When I was a boy, the boys I envied carried their books to school in 
their fathers’ World War I gas-mask kits, dirigibles flashed like floating silver 
fish in the sky over our ball games, and Autogiros dropped as awkward 
as gulls to post-office roofs in The News of the World. We were between 
wars. 

There were survivors. There was a man we knew with scars that made 
him smile whether he was cheerful or not, who halfheartedly wooed our 
aunt, spoke French, wore his uniform on most holidays and died young. 
(The Memorial observance in 1920 lasted three days, and there was a 
record exodus to the shore: “Capacity Quotas of Merrymakers on Trains.”) 
Another friend of the family had fallen out of a navy training plane without 
a parachute into water and lived; he was bent double, so that he seemed al- 
ways to be searching, and had to roll his eyes to see as high as your belt; 
his stick, with a heavy silver ball on top, had once belonged to a Lord Mayor 
of Dublin. In school on the day before Armistice Day we were told to 
remember the veterans still in hospitals. (Imagine their gray beds and their 
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walks, ocean voyages, down gray corridors on that day to visit old window 
views or odds and ends of other men.) The papers gave front-page space to 
Civil War veterans when they died or approached the age of a hundred. To- 
day it is Spanish-American War veterans. The relics of both wars are nearly 
all dead now, but the desire to honor survivors and the need in survivors 
to honor their dead do not alter in men. 

The difference today, after the Bomb, may be that we are all survivors. 

In any case, the present holiday allows civilian dead to be honored as 
well, so that one foresees by literary extension a Decoration Day parade 
and service honoring the dead in Vietnam; Norman Morrison and the monks 
who burned themselves to death in protest against that or any war; the 
priests and the Negroes who have been and will be murdered in the new 
civilian-dress wars. Of course we know that these are not ordinary times 
and that ordinary times may not come again; definitions are blurred, the 
enemy is harder to name, we come to terms with guilt and get “involved” 
without much caring in what. Any act of war today, however local, is a 
universal act, and suicide can be a gesture offered in combat; at the same 
time a Texas youngster commits mass murder with a target arm “to make a 
name” for himself, and all sorts of people—one’s neighbors and friends, 
oneself—keep loaded pistols under the socks in the dresser. Bomb shelters 
are built, taken down, rebuilt and improved, allowed to run to seed or be- 
come a place for children’s assignations. A shambling young man with a 
beard pickets to protest civilian deaths in war and chemical-warfare research 
at his university, and he is harassed for it by numbers of elegantly dressed 
undergraduates without beards, so that public attitudes of conscience are 
publicly modified by things like whiskers or Chipp and J. Press. A former 
pupil asks me to be a character witness at his hearing. He has deliberately bro- 
ken the new law by burning his draft card before other citizens in a city 
park; he has become, by choice, a war casualty. We are in deep waters where 
heroism operates because of one’s beliefs, in spite of them, aside from them, 
like politics, it makes unlikely bedmates. 


In cemeteries the old memorials stand rank on rank in grassy rows. 
Brown rags of sycamore leaves drift down and are blown into pools at the 
spiked-iron fence. Funeral hemlocks weep darkly, flags stand at salute in a 
breeze, and clouds are whipped to shreds. Somewhere a living dog barks, 
and another replies. A marker: “Here in a Common Grave lie Those who 
Fell in this Vicinity September 11, 1777.” Umbrellas of shade, leaf shade, 
one’s own shadow of flesh flying among the monuments like an airplane’s 
swarming over fields; descendants stroll (“. . . gave his property and his life 
for the cause of Liberty. Farmer, Miller, Judge, Speaker of the First State 
Assembly, ever the prey of enemy patrols which sought his life . . . broken 
inhealth .. . privation... died May 11, 1779, age about 69.”’) 
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DEAR MOTHER 

Soon the Winter, cold & disagreeable, will be upon us... . If you 
please I would like you to hurry those drawers. I haven’t particularly 
needed them but then the weather like life is very uncertain. The ex- 
pectation a few days since was that we would move as the enemy was 
showing a disposition to attack us on the left flank but as he has again 
retired across the Rappahannock it is not likely that we will materially 
change our position for the present. 

Aunt Hannah said when I came away that she never expected to 
see me again. From the serious nature of her illness and her advanced 
age I often wonder if her prediction will not come true. . . . What a 
beautiful frosty moonlight night! 

. the box. I will name a few articles that my mind runs on... . 
2 towels, coarse, several ginger or fine article of molasses cake made by 
Mother, 3 pairs socks—cotten, 1 ginger bread from Aunt Becky if con- 
venient, 2 flannel shirts red, much Ginger nuts, 1 Shakesspeare. . . . 
Many ginger cakes from Rachel or whoever bakes them and “does em 
right brown”—not burned—ugh. 1 towel fine. . . . 

I remain as ever thy affson John. . . . 

. . . his horse was struck in two or three places. Tell Ike that Lieut 
Shields was shot in the breast, the ball entering just above the heart and 
passing on through his back. He was also slightly wounded in the toes 
of one of his feet. Lt. Sullivan was struck two or three times by spent 
balls. His horse was shot in several places, will die I think, unless he 
is killed to prevent it. . . . We captured 28 prisoners among which were 
CWO OMICErS, . .<. 

. returned to camp. All pleasant. Before leaving I plucked this | 
lilac remembering that it was the Ist of May. I breakfasted on catfish | 
caught from a pond near picket line and had rich milk in my coffee. 
Adieu John. 


May 4, 1864 [the lieutenant wrote in his diary] Continued march 
crossing Rapidan at Ely’s Ford about 8 a.m. Encamped on Chancellors- 
ville battle ground about 12% noon. I am 22 yrs of age to day. One | 
year ago to day issued rations to the Regt. on same ground. Quite fa- 
tigued—little foot sore—fine day—warm. 


He was killed the next morning, 


by the very first bullet that we heard whistle amid our ranks at the 
Battle of the Wilderness [as a fellow officer wrote to the boy’s mother]. 

. a Friend and Brother, one who held the first place in our affections, 
and the loss that we sustain is felt by all to be truly an na a 
one. . . . I would here mention that the valise belonging to the late 
Lieut, your Son, Still remains at the Head Quarters of this Regt, and 
only awaits an order from you, or some other of His family, to be dis- 
posed of, as you may Direct. 


If the date falls between Monday and Friday, the parade will probably 
be postponed until the weekend, but there will be a special assembly in 
school. Rehearsed boys and girls, each with a flag on a staff and red-white-and- 
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blue tissue streamers on their paper caps, enter from right and left to drill 
on the remote stage (being on a horse is the only thing higher). “One little 
flag says children must be true,” a girl recites, and a boy replies, “Two flags 
say that we must be honest too.” And so on. It is warm. The performers 
onstage are pale and serious: 


Once more we march with solemn tread, 
And slowly take our way 

Into the “City of the Dead,” 

On our Memorial Day. 


Mothers loom in the back: rows, big as trees, or all but disappear into 
their seats; suddenly unfamiliar teachers perspire and smile; the Senior 
Commander of the Veterans Council, who will soon speak, is also sweating. 


An older child stands shakily: 


Is there for honest Poverty 
That hangs his head, and @ that; 
The coward slave—we pass him by... . 


Those lucky children who have only to sit in the audience look out 
the window and dream. 


The county seat is across the river; the parade will start from the com- 
mon in the center of town, and all morning people will amble in from the 
smaller surrounding towns. A team of drum majorettes and marchers repre- 
senting all the high schools slouch in backstage attitudes. They wear flared 
blue-satin skirts trimmed in silver, silver epaulets, tall blue hats with cock- 
ades, silver-sequined calf-high boots; they strut idly in circles, lifting their 
knees. The Veterans of Foreign Wars congregate and greet each other; 
there are a few early beers. Most uniforms are too small, but a few flap on 
shrunken frames; white hair, red faces, the alertness of men who know what 
they are and can be quiet about it. The girls’ softball team will march in 
uniform: ‘Wonder-Jets” in white, on scarlet-satin backs. Dark-blue overseas 
caps with golden wheels and legends on them are everywhere under the 
elms, like birds, tilted anyhow, expressing the man and not the Army; backs 
are unmilitary; this day is not one that is dedicated to discipline. 

Combined bands gather; as they drift across the river to the common, 
dim sheep stare over fences at them. Some women, self-consciously solemn, 
read slogans and dedications on plaques fixed to blocks of granite or at the 
feet of bronze men. 

The Senior Commander of the local Veterans Council has been talking 
on the phone since eight. 

It is now ten o'clock, and getting hot. Some boys, ready for the 
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parade, also carry bathing suits and towels. Confusion arises because of a 
funeral procession scheduled for this hour, and the Senior Commander calls 
the Mayor, who calls the funeral home. The ten-man police color guard 
waits. The Animal Rescue League’s trucks are out, polished for the march; 
odors of tar and gasoline rise. The Fire Department’s trumpets rehearse 
mutely behind a screen of shrubs. The Mayor’s wife has offered her drawing 
room to the Gold Star Mothers, and they will wait here until it is time to 
get into cars donated by the city with the oldest veterans and others too 
infirm to march. Once settled in the strange room, they admire the mahog- 
any, the collection of fans, the old portraits, and keep shut up out of reach 
their memories of the morning or the evening when the terrific range of 
death nearly included them as well. 

The parade forms: blue-satin, long-legged girls; flashing brass and silver 
musical instruments; windshields and car roofs flashing; bulging civilians 
in uniform. The man who will not admit that the only interesting thing in 
his life was his war walks in step with men who admit it gladly. 

Meanwhile, however, there is also in town the boy whose father bores 
him to rage with the Battle of the Bulge, the Siege of Such and Such, de- 
clines to attend; he remains alone, scared by his courage, which his seniors 
call misguided, in his room after a breakfast of heroic family skirmishing. 
“Ts there not a sort of blood shed when the conscience is wounded?” 

He is in prison along with Thoreau, but there is no friendly Emerson 
around. 


The Boy Scouts come in dust-green cotton twill, the Gitl Scouts in 
balsam green, the 4-H Clubs, the Women’s Auxiliary VFW. This year there 
is a unit of mounted Scouts—horses borrowed from the local riding school— 
and a contest with a prize for the best-decorated bicycle. Boys and a few 
tough girls (KISS ME, I’M ITALIAN on a sweatshirt) swerve their bikes in loop- 
ing circles; they appear to be mounted on flower baskets. Nearly everyone 
has begun to drip sweat. The march extends, gains form and authority and 
pace with music. It thumps along—Marine Corps Reservists, Jewish War 
Veterans, Catholic War Veterans, American Legion, National Guard units 
and ranks of Naval Reservists. . . . 

At the cemetery, after prayer and silence, a single recitation: “Sleep, 
Comrades! Sleep and rest. . . .” Then speeches—two or three, none of them 
long. Then a rifle salute and taps. The boys and girls think of the lake in 
this heat, the men of beer. The majorettes stand with bowed heads; baton 
knobs glitter in the sun. The combined bands and voices: 


I have read His righteous sentence by the dim and flaring lamps. 


The boy who stayed home hears music from the hill. 


by Wallace Markfield 


“Play it 
again, Sam” 
—and again 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


ON THAT SUNDAY EVENING last September, when I went along with some 
60 million other mass minds and picked The Bridge on the River Kwai over 
Bonanza, | was not immediately aware that I was helping (1) close off an 
era in cultural history; and (2) heap job-like sorrows upon some of the 
wisest heads of our generation. But in the weeks and months that followed, 
as the networks hustled to buy up whatever canned goods Hollywood still 
had in stock, as trade-paper heads sang of Firx Cxiix and Pic Pacts, critics 
and commentators began to carry on like medieval chroniclers in a plague 
ear. 

f Mostly they mourned and moaned over the passing of I'V’s Golden 
Age, when Paddy Chayefsky and Rod Serling and David Shaw presided 
over the midcult-and-suit industry, when week in and week out Ed Begley 
and Everett Sloane were telling us all there was to know about life in our 
time. Some, hoarse from crying bloody murder and stinking fish, began pay- 
ing out muted tribute even to The Beverly Hillbillies. “For all its corniness 
and genuine narcissistic appeal,” wrote one big brain, “the program reflects a 
genuine confrontation in American society. . . .” (Rough translation: At 
least it’s not a movie.) 

But matters got only worse (more new shows died in midseason) and 
worse (more networks scheduled more movie nights) for the high-minded, 
who mounted increasingly frenzied attacks on everything and everyone in 
sight. They blamed Wall Street and Madison Avenue, teen-agers and golden- 
agers, the debasement of public taste and the public taste for debasement, 
the human condition in general and the American character in particular— 
while Max Lerner hinted darkly that somehow we are all, all of us, responsi- 
ble. 

All of which shook me up and started me wondering and worrying 
over what I and the rest of the great audience were about to lose. I flashed 
back ten or fifteen years, cast a cold eye upon those thousands and thousands 
of hours of my television time and found myself in a state of near-total recoil. 
For no matter how I forced those calendar leaves to exfoliate, my remem- 
brance of things past took in very little of what had once upon a time been 
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hailed and hallowed. Thus, nothing, absolutely nothing, showed up from 
Philco Playhouse or Playhouse 90; and of the news and public-service stuff, 
the very best I could manage was a montage of Costello-Eisenhower-JFK- 
Oswald-Ruby, the clock and tick of computers on election eves, and one 
particularly cold “good night” from Huntley to Brinkley. Pressing, I came 
up with two Sid Caesar skits; five fast minutes by Jackie Mason; a nice routine 
by Susskind and Khrushchev; bits and pieces from Naked City, Wanted— 
Dead or Alive and Gunsmoke; an image of Gleason, in the old Honey, 
shuttling, with one long look, between aggravation and paranoia. 

Yet—and I suspect I am no different from many Americans who first 
saw the light of the screen in the ’30s—I have a movie memory as long as 
King Kong’s arm. Under fire, I can repeat Paul Muni’s first words in Scarface, 
his last ones in J Am a Fugitive from a Chain Gang; pick out, in the biggest 
crowd scenes, the faces of George E. Stone and Harold Huber and Warren 
Hymer and Nat Pendleton and Irving Pichel, distinguished between Colin Clive 
and Clive Brook, Phillips Montgomery and Douglass Montgomery, Frankie 
Darro and Frankie Thomas; tell you who slapped Bogart around in The Big 
Sleep and who got slapped around by Bogart in The Big Shot. Ask me about 
the last six specials on juvenile delinquency and urban development, and 
I'll most likely counter with a scene from Dead End; five minutes of Walter 
Cronkite on the Far-Right are enough to start me thinking about Meet John 
Doe; let NBC analyze the state of our prisons, and I’ll be assailed by wild 
longings for Alan Baxter and Barton MacLane. 

To me, at least, television has all along existed for the sake of movies, 
and if its existence over the next decade or so will depend more and more on 
more and more movies, that suits me fine. Against the arguments of purists 
about heartless, mindless cuts and commercials, about what and how much 
a movie must suffer in transit from even the smallest screen to the biggest 
tube, I can muster only a mild “Uh-huh.” For when the worst is said on 
the worst that’s been done, television is still my personal, permanent film 
festival, my life-pass to the midway of mass culture, my museum without 
walls, my main currents of American thought, my journal of a misspent 
youth. 

And in the dark night of the soul, when it’s always time for the Late, 
Late Show, I can call back all my phantoms from dreamland: the jockies 
who talked to their mounts; the fighting priests; the wardens pleading 
into microphones (“Billy, it’s your last chance, Billy”); the dancing co-eds; 
the mad doctors and their marvelous monster-making machines; the native 
chiefs who went, “Oomgahwah”; the ex-cons who couldn’t go straight; the 
fight managers issuing their warnings (“Kid, you’re not ready yet for the 
champ!”); the slum sisters ironing shirts for their wild, weak brothers; 
gypsy mothers wailing for their werewolf sons; honest cops who busted up 


crap games and told the young punks, “T’ll be keepin’ me eye on yez, Rocky, 
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me lad”; the Negroes in Death Row singing Swing Low, Sweet C hariot; the 
princes who took jobs as butlers, dowagers with canes; the slim kid who 
wanted to be a diver, a lineman, an oil rigger; the city editors chomping cold 
cigars; tenement mothers hanging out of windows and calling their great ones 
(“Irving, Irving Berlin, you'll be late yet for the piano teacher!”’) cabbies with 
cigarettes tucked behind their ears; coloraturas who belted out Minnie the 
Moocher; fresh-faced subalterns just up from Sandhurst (“Jolly good to be 
in your regiment, Father”); their seasoned sergeant majors (“Beggin’ your 
pardon, sir, but you’re playing into Mohammed Khan’s hands!”’); the earth- 
bound angels hoping to earn their wings; all those Disraelis who counseled 
and cajoled all their Victorias; one-man dogs and one-dog men... . 

The world they inhabited had its own loony laws and logic, and faulting 
these makes about as much sense as faulting the Keystone Kops for sloppy 
police work. What matter and what harm if nothing made by human stage- 
hands could have held a Busby Berkeley production number? Is it crucial 
that no match ever was struck without lighting up whole rooms, no sweet 
young voice ever raised in the wilderness without benefit of the Hall Johnson 
Choir? Was the American Indian any worse off for talking like Akim Tami- 
roff or George Arliss? What would have been gained if the campus cuties 
had once in a while cracked their books, if newsboys had to dig up change 
for those five-dollar bills? Did the rich get richer because they never checked 
a restaurant tab? Or the poor poorer because they took only two bites of 
those lunch pail sandwiches? 

Long, long after you have had your last laugh in the wrong place, you 
come to realize how much we still live with and by the images and ideas of 
the old movies. From them, we learned to smoke too much, to do with- 
out undershirts and pajama tops, to talk through our noses, or from the 
sides of our mouths, to get off a wisecrack and a left jab, to hold a glass 
or a girl, to make love and war, to enter the world like Mickey Rooney 
and leave it like Lewis Stone. They seemed to come at us from all sides and 
from under the woodwork, hitting us like flak, pumping us up and letting 
us down, promising everything and fulfilling next to nothing. They gave us, 
at most and at best, half-truths; but these, more than we probably are willing 
to admit, may be the only truths we care about. 

For if those who made the old movies knew nothing else, they at least 
knew that the screen, as Robert Warshow has written, “will be filled at all 
costs.” And they worked to fill it with the one thing that fills it better than 
any other thing: the City. 

It comes to us again, this city, as it was for us then, an infernal metropolis 
steeped in dreadful night and racked by everlasting din, a study in terribly 
cruel contrasts. There is Easy Street or Dead End, the penthouse or the 
penitentiary, the royal suite or the railroad flat, the room that is lit by 
candlelight or by a flashing neon sign; let two kids start off together, and one 
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must sit in the governor’s chair, the other in the electric chair. It is a lonely 
place, but the city man must never be alone. For once the grocer pulls down 
his shade and opens his till, he is already dead for us, and so, too, is the old, 
slow cop who hears the young punk’s shot. Once the gangster steps inside 
a phone booth or lingers a few extra seconds in shower, in steam room, we 
will not see him again, except as a corpse flung from a limousine. 

Much of the edge and energy of city cinema came from timeless small- 
timers who were impossible to miscast and were never less than almost per- 
fect. They were matchless metropolitan types, so quietly pleasing and per- 
suasive, so artlessly artful and anonymous that it is still hard to realize how 
powerfully they put themselves across. (To this day I have difficulty dealing 
with flesh-and-blood tailors who refuse to behave like George E. Stone.) 
Watching them from night to night, in movie after movie, will provide some- 
thing like an absolute standard by which to measure what character acting 
should be, and a fair idea of how much it has deteriorated. 

I have in mind the likes of Allen Jenkins and Frank McHugh, Everyman’s 
Best Pals. And Glenda Farrell, who looked as if she had been born on a fire 
escape and in a housedress. And horsefaced Ruth Donnolly, who could carry 
a scene as easily as that bowl of soup she was trying to force down Margaret 
Lindsay. And nervous little Edward Brophy, with his half-a-cigar and his 
Moon Mullins derby; the nicest thing that could happen to him was a smack 
on the head. And huge-voiced Stanley Ridges, who gave him that smack. 
And Patsy Kelly, broad of beam and low of brow; it was a black day for the 
black Irish when her patent lapsed on the half-sozzled housemaid part. 
And Joseph Sawyer, the dumbest of dumb cops; he looked capable of ticket- 
ing a hydrant for overtime parking. 

Most of them started and stuck with Warner Brothers and provided 
the human backdrop against which that studio’s top talents functioned. These 
were the stumpy, chesty, fisty bantams admirably suited for metropolitan 
melodrama, and for very little else. Each one had his own style, but each 
style was as broad and teeming with life as a boulevard. There was James 
Cagney, rocking and rocking his hands; there was Edward G. Robinson 
making sad-monkey faces; there was George Raft, the screen’s best bad 
actor, stretching his syllables (““Aw-ride, bay . . . bee!”); there was Hum- 
phrey Bogart doing Humphrey Bogart things; and there was one who 
seemed born to play Hamlet—if only Hamlet had been born in the Bronx. So 
he did the next best thing and played John Garfield parts. 

Of all the city men TV returns to us, Garfield gives the strongest sense 
of his time and of his place in that time: It is a rough time, and he is badly 
placed; everything is against him, but mostly he is against himself. 

He entered movie history (Four Daughters) as easily as he might have 
entered a candy store. His step was tired, his voice strained, somewhat off 
pitch; droplets of sweat almost always hung over his brows, and anger and 
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loss underscored every line in his face. When he opened his twisted mouth, 
he seemed to be speaking not for himself but for a generation—that genera- 
tion which waited and waited for Lefty. It has been a long wait, and by now 
all those great expectations have dwindled to the size of a two-pump gas 
station. Maybe, maybe, as he wistfully muses in Dust Be My Destiny, “It'll 
have a coupla’ rooms and a hunka’ backyard. . . .” But in later movies the 
Garfield type is too far gone and too far away from the ’30s for even such 
small joys; just about his happiest line in Body and Soul is, “Everybody 
dies.” (On the same day I was watching Body and Soul, the same channel 
carried A Walk in the Sun, wherein John Ireland has this to say: “Nobody 
dies.” ) 

Granted, Warners was not out to lose any money on Garfield or Bogart 
or Robinson or Cagney or Raft. Compared, though, to the policies and 
products of other studios, Warners deserves not only honorable mention, 
but positive veneration. A case in point: M-G-M. 

An M-G-M male of any period seems to have been made for long 
wear and hard use; he is as universal and as easy to take as gelatin. Who in 
his right mind could be offended by the voice, stance, face, or walk of a 
Robert Taylor? Who that is truly human would fail to wish long life and 
good years upon Robert Young, Tom Drake, John Hodiak, Don Taylor, 
Van Johnson, the early Robert Walker, the early-middle James Stewart? Who 
has not nursed the crazy hope that his father would one day bear himself a 
little more like Walter Pidgeon or Spencer Tracy, that his grandfather would 
all of a sudden give out with Frank Morgan titters and Lionel Barrymore 
grunts? 

It is mighty hard, though, to forgive M-G-M its women. Even after 
all these years, June Allyson, Laraine Day, Ruth Hussey, Esther Williams, 
Greer Garson, Cecilia Parker, Ann Rutherford, Vera-Ellen, Janet Leigh and 
Jennifer Jones still manage, singly or collectively, to work on my nerves 
like a nail on a slate. I don’t mean to be vindictive; they did well enough 
at what they had to do, and looked, while doing it, in the pink of condi- 
tion. And if they weren’t spectacles in their own right, like Bette Davis 
or Carole Lombard or Rosalind Russell or Barbara Stanwyck, they weren’t 
supposed to be. Maybe it was simply their hard luck that history, as the 
Marxists used to say, was against them, that a lot of us have never forgiven 
them for being the good wives and girls named Jo who, simpering and 
whimpering, sent us—and Sonny Tufts—off to war. 

All right, we went, and it was a long time ago. But now, suddenly, 
there is ITV with those World War II movies to annoy and intrude and 
embarrass, to make noise and talk nonsense, like so many boozy old army 
buddies we never really cared for in the first place. 

Most of them I caught twenty-odd years ago, usually in some Times 
Square scratch house and in the company of one or two other wise guys. We 
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sat up front, almost in the screen, and carried on like crazy, keeping score 
on the number of lines and bits of business we could anticipate. After a 
while it was no fun, no contest. The moment the top kick called for volun- 
teers, we beat him to his, “Okay, Brown . . . Shannon . . . Donadio.. . 
Horwitz. . . .” Among that batch of hostages under SS guns was one who 
would sing out a litany to “ze liddle pee-pul,” and we sang right along. 
We reminded the gum-chewing pilot to press his wad against the cockpit, 
to kiss his Betty Grable pinup, to find out over the intercom how things 
stood with the Dodgers. We had memory banks that could feed back the 
number of depth charges needed to make a sub’s lights flutter, the number 
of Japs who must get it from a grenade (never less than three, never more 
than five; and one must wear glasses), even the number of times a Gestapo 
gorilla will slap a partisan (never less than three, never more than five). 

What did I expect the second time around? The worst, I guess, and I 
can’t say I was exactly disappointed. God knows, there is enough and more 
than enough in most World War II movies that insults your intelligence and 
injures your stomach. And, doubtless, they are nearly everything James Agee 
once said they were: “. . . posterish, opportunistic, anti-human . . . one 
long orgy of meeching, sugaring and propitiation. . . .” 

But all the same I felt none of these things; indeed, for once in my movie 
life, I was feeling only the wrong things. Looking at Air Force, I found my- 
self strangely untroubled by the fact that it was entirely lacking in what 
cinema enthusiasts call “values.” The camera didn’t move? So it didn’t move. 
Wouldn’t Eisenstein have massed those masses more massively, staged those 
deaths less stagily? Yes, on both counts, and he might have given us real 
Corpses, too. 

All I could watch were those wonderful Flying Fortresses; I hadn’t 
realized I’d been missing them nearly as much as the rickety one- and two- 
wing jobs in Hells Angels and Ceiling Zero. Likewise, that whole healthy 
crew, even the boy from Brooklyn, got to me. They struck me suddenly as 
altogether a decent, likable bunch, and I couldn’t help thinking how much 
Id rather serve with them than with, say, Belmondo. And when they fought 
the battle of the Coral Sea and flew off into a symbolic sunrise, and when 
the rays of that symbolic sunrise converged on an American flag, the pathetic 
artlessness of it all seemed a positive virtue. Perhaps this equivalent of “Hoo- 
ray for our side!” expressed well enough what I felt, and was all the screen 
poetry I wanted. Or perhaps the accident of seeing, earlier that week, the 
exquisite effects Leni Riefenstahl, Hitler’s favorite, once milked from a shot 
of Stukas over Rotterdam had soured me on all screen poetry. 

Similar Philistine considerations intervened between me and my judg- 
ment of John Wayne in Sands of Iwo Jima, The Fighting Seabees and Fly- 
ing Leathernecks. 1 had always liked him, but from a safe distance and in a 
very special way—the way, I suppose, one likes certain traffic cops or gym 
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instructors. But this time he was no longer some unpolished instrument 
of democracy, he was no longer even John Wayne, and I hardly knew or 
cared whether he could act or not. I was too busy finding in his face 
qualities ’d never noticed before (‘Qualities!” I can hear my old cronies 
cry), qualities which are these days present in very few movie faces. It is a 
face which carries repose, completeness and utter clarity like the toolmarks 
on Shaker furniture, the face of a man who knows what he is and why 
he is in the world. “How can you send those kids out to be killed?” 
Robert Ryan asks him, in Flying Leathernecks. “How can you live with 
yourself?” To which Wayne makes stonefaced reply: “Because I have to, 
because someone has to.” He says it simply, softly, but with a certain 
resonance in his voice, as if with this cheerless platitude he has gone right 
to the heart of the matter. 

And such is the cruel nature of television that the next voice I can 
remember hearing was Brando’s; it was like the voice of a demented midget, 
and it yowled “Stella . . .” We didn’t know it at the time, but it was telling 
us, among other things, that the war was over, that Louis B. Mayer was no 
longer the father of us all, that the escape valve was sealed off for good, 
that the end of the 40s was the end of innocence, that a movie wasn’t just 
a seventy-five-cent window on the world or ninety minutes of straight, 
scrappy narrative, that it was, really it was . . . well, what was it, really? 
Maybe, as Manny Farber has been insisting these many, many years, it wasn’t 
even a movie. 

But whatever it was, it was certainly nervous. (“Hey, ya know,” Judy 
Holliday whines in The Marrying Kind, “it’s a nervous world.”) Take, for 
instance, the small matter of titles. Back in the ’30s, these were as innocuous 
and functional as bank statements: If you noticed them, fine; if you didn’t, 
that was all right too. 

Usually, you saw a set of quarto-sized vellum-bound books. A man’s 
hand—Lewis Stone’s, I once believed—moves out from the corner of the 
screen, makes love to each of the books, but settles, finally, on one, and that 
one is A Tale of Two Cities. Sometimes there was a trim British ship-of-the- 
line or a massive galleon whose sails, as they come into view, carry every- 
thing from stars to sound-mixer. Then, illuminated subtitles nail down place 
and time: London, 1787, or Maracaibo, 1655, refuge of pirates, renegades 
and cutthroats. 

By the ’50s, though, you needed titles for the titles. For what a far-out 
few—that is, Luis Bunel, Man Ray, Hans Richter, Maya Deren, Jean Cocteau 
—had been doing a full generation back to light, sound, space and motion, 
was all of a sudden absorbed into Hollywood’s visual vocabulary without a 
tremor in transition. Titles got longer and louder—three, four harrowing 
minutes of jazzed-up calligraphy and anxious objects that could evoke, 


within an eyeblink, anything from Krazy Kat to Kafka. 
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Old and arguable ideas suddenly hardened into doctrine. Hardest doc- 
trine of all: the doctrine of the moving camera. And directors sweated to 
find new ways of moving it, new places to point it at, and new things to tell 
with it. Close-ups got closer . . . and Closer . . . and CLOSER, turning 
skin pores into something like a lunar surface. Enormous statements 
abounded, hidden meanings emerged and collided in the borders of the 
screen; sets verged on the abstract—or the “universal.” (This “universality,” 
by the way, seems to me characteristic of all kinds of movies in the 50s: 
Picnic, On the Waterfront, The Rainmaker, Come Back, Little Sheba, The 
Man with the Golden Arm, Bus Stop, A Hatful of Rain, even when shot 
on location, appear to be happening in a shadowy, timeless America that lies 
at dead midpoint between the Great Depression and the Great Society.) 

Maybe the easiest way to understand where and how much movies have 
changed is to watch Westerns. Watch, first, the horses. 

For they are not what they used to be. And what they used to be was 
something like Pegasus, but sweeter-tempered and happier to serve. All they 
wanted was the chance to use their teeth on a cowboy’s bonds, to pull him 
out of quicksand, to come bucking and biting when he was cornered by a 
wild stallion, to kneel so he might mount when wounded, to carry him 
across a ravine with one long leap, to butt him, before the fadeout, into 
the arms of the schoolmarm. 

They sought, in return, a pat on the muzzle, at most a couple of sugar 
cubes. But lately, it seems to me, they want a good deal more and will do 
much, much less. They falter, they fall, they lose their shoes and pick up 
stones, they shy at snakes, they seldom ride double, and water is almost 
always on their minds. Nowadays, the first sight we usually have of them 
is when they are being tied to a rail, or led, winded and sweaty, into a 
stable. In general they prefer being indoors. 

And so, I notice, does everyone else. The town, once a mean Way station 
on the road to an endless frontier, is increasingly called to our attention. 
We see how crowded it has gotten, how many more things are in it for 
the camera to fix and feed on: the ordinances outside the sheriff’s office, the 
price list in a barbership window, the steep stairs a Mexican woman must 
climb with her basket of wash, the sad face of a dance-hall girl in a window 
above the saloon, the stupid, brutal face of the cowpoke who pulls the shade 
down, the flies attacking the poor old town drunk as he sprawls against 
the water trough. 

Once it was only Saturday night in this town, but now it is always high 
noon of a working day. Here the Westerner seldom rides in to spend on 
his hot bath, his drink, his card game, and when he does, he spends less 
freely. Money is lately on his mind; we catch him picking up his change 
at the bar, pricing a saddle, a pair of boots, even a box of shells. He has, after 
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all, good reason, for times are hard. “’Tain’t my fault,” the storekeeper says, 
“if times are hard.” (This storekeeper, who used to needle Gabby Hayes 
about his beard, has become as pompous as Polonius. We have had him with 
us since High Noon, and for the rest of our lives we will probably be putting 


up with his, “The old West is dyin’.” . . . “One of these days the rail- 
road’s comin’ tuh Abilene.” . . . “Got ourselves thirty new families last 
week.’’) 


Hard times are a fixed condition for every adult Western: The more 
adult the Western, the harder the times. Wherever we look, work—bitter, 
brutal work—is being done, and this comes as a shock. For the Western was 
once all leisure and repose, the Westerner a man who shot a gun, rode a 
horse, fought with his fists, and did, finally, “what he had to do”—and what 
he had to do was shoot a gun, ride a horse, fight with his fists. To be sure, 
he once in a while helped a settler load up a wagon, though a sack of flour 
and a bolt of gingham was his usual limit. (If he did more, his guns would 
be in the way, and this must never happen.) As a rule, he couldn’t make a 
decent cup of coffee or mend a rip in his shirt or wash out a pair of socks 
or patch a harness or grease an axle or build a cabin or raise a crop; when 
he turned marshal he was barely, barely able to nail up a WANTED poster, 
and after it was up he complained about the paperwork. Who knew or 
wanted to know how he had freed himself from the strains and pains of 
making a dollar, how he had paid for his gun and horse, let alone that “little 
spread’? It was his West, his America, his culture, his civilization; he had 
no call to explain or justify himself. “You belong here,” the girl from the 
East tells the Virginian. 

But when he appears before us now, his day is already over. (“Your 
day is over!” the storekeeper cries.) He is graver, more melancholy, worn 
down like the leather of his gun belt. Even the marshal’s job is taken, 
and by an old friend who must order him out of town. (“It’s not your fault, 
Ringo, only trouble just naturally follows you.”) He has already been driven 
off the plains and out of history by the sodbuster, the cattle baron, the rail- 
road, and in the next town he is’ most likely wanted. To add to his other 
troubles, his nerves are pretty well shot; he tends to talk more, and often 
says a little too much. When he doesn’t come on with the self-pity of an 
Odets character (“All I ever got out of life,” Gregory Peck broods, in 
The Gunfighter, “was this here watch”), he is addressing himself, Hamlet 
style, to a host of overwhelming questions: Am I slowing up? Who cares 
whether I live or die? How many more men must I kill? Why won’t they 
let me alone? 

No wonder, then, that he draws his gun less willingly and gets off 
fewer shots when he does draw. (I could be off by a couple, but it seems 
to me that I’ve never counted more than a dozen shots in any Western 
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made after the ’50s. The all-time low: three, in The Gunfighter.) And after 
he has killed (“Don’t make me do it,” pleads Henry Fonda in Warlock, 
Joel McCrea in Wichita, Robert Ryan in The Proud Ones), he rides out 
dwindled and diminished, longer in tooth and shorter of breath. His horse 
steps slowly, for the street is crowded with buckboards; the homesteaders 
are stocking up on supplies, and the storekeeper is telling them, “The old 
West is dyin’” . . . “One of these days the railroad’s comin’ tuh Abilene” 
. . . “Got ourselves thirty new families last week.” Stretching out before 
him is a Dust Bowl vista lifted straight out of The Grapes of Wrath; and 
the birds circling overhead look suspiciously like N.R.A. blue eagles. 

How fast the time goes and how television marks and mocks its passage! 
Within a week you are watching the fawn-eyed, apple-cheeked William 
Holden in Our Town and Meet the Stewarts change into the Stalag 17 
hardcase. Or you catch Gable and Lombard and Bogart and Cooper and 
Colman, and you're filled with an irrational anger against them; by what 
right, after all, do gods and goddesses die? Overnight, two decades’ worth of 
judgments are thrown out. (The Marx Brothers don’t hold up, yet Bob 
Hope does; Lionel Barrymore is a finer actor than John; Irene Dunne may 
have been only the most brilliant comedienne of them all; Frank Capra 
seems less sentimental, Preston Sturges more.) 

So television makes us all film historians. And cultists. And titans of 
trivia. And sneaky weepers. It sends us to bed or Barcalounger drugged with 
memory and turned on like Proust. For in the world of the Late Show we 
have only time past, and we are helpless against it. We rise, open the refrig- 
erator, try to fill our stomachs and close our minds. But nothing helps, 
nothing holds back the question that comes a moment before sleep—W hat am 
I now that I was not then/W hich I must act and suffer again? 


by Donald St. John 


Indian Camp Camp 


THE CARLETON MISCELLANY 


THE Door OPENED and I saw her framed in the opening. She was about 
sixty, platinum-haired, with a vigorous smile, merry blue eyes, glasses, a 
kind of falcon’s nose thrust out not unpleasantly at the world. She wore a 
three-quarter-length knitted coat over something. She was hearty, cheery, 
commanding, an awarder of prizes at garden clubs. In one hand a small 
glass of sherry; in the other a rumpled road map of Michigan. “Yes, how 
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nice, your letter. Please forgive me. Your wife, how do you do? Come in, 
come in. This is the living room now.” 

She looked at me closely. “You related to Robert St. John?” I shook 
my head. “Well, he was supposed to be my boy friend—at least that’s what 
they tell me.” 

Sunny (her real name, Madeleine, has passed into virtual disuse) was 
the fourth oldest of the six Hemingway children, Ernest being the second, 
and was generally thought to be the kid sister, Helen, in “Soldier’s Home.” 
No doubt she had been a favorite of Ernest’s, although probably not his 
“best” sister as local legend insisted. The tradition was that Hemingway 
had taught her how to fish and hunt and play baseball, and that both had 
often been in league against the oldest of the six children, Marcelline. Sunny 
had a grown son (by her late first husband) named Ernest and now she was 
married to an Ernest Miller, which could have justified the belief that the 
name was important to her, although Hemingway himself hated it. 

Sunny was spreading the road map on a table and frowning at it. Then 
she held one finger rigidly and impatiently pointing at the Big Two-Hearted 
River. ““There’s your river,” she said. “You know, sometimes it’s like a public 
museum around here.” She held up her small glass. “Like some sherry? 
There—on the sideboard.” I hesitated. “Already had two myself getting 
ready for this,” she said. We all laughed and I refilled her glass and poured 
some wine for Ruth and myself. Then we sat and talked in front of the 
big window overlooking the blue of Walloon Lake. This house, despite its 
modern appearance, was the old cottage where Hemingway had spent some 
part of each of his first twenty-one years and which had figured in the two 
Prudence-Trudy stories, “Ten Indians” and “Fathers and Sons,” as well as 
in “The Doctor and the Doctor’s Wife” and “Indian Camp.” Sunny had 
made the house over completely. Her mother had deeded it to Hemingway 
and his second wife, Pauline, in return for a trust fund settled upon her in 
her old age, but Ernest had put off coming back and the cottage had begun 
to fall apart. “He finally gave it to me and I bought a strip of land on the 
road to protect it, and then when he died there was nothing in the will 
about it and I had to prove my claim to Mary Hemingway and pay the 
inheritance taxes. It cost me a small fortune to fix it up.” 

Sunny was very proud of the house now. The area was virtually un- 
spoiled despite Hemingway’s gloomy predictions in “Fathers and Sons,” and 
the fishing was excellent. Everything was perfect except for one thing: 
the public still thought it was the old Hemingway place. 

“You may not think so,” she said, “but it is no fun being a curator in 
your own house and having strangers knock on your door at all hours.” 
Ordinary students and tourists were bad enough, Sunny said, but the beat- 
niks and loners were particularly hard to take. One day Sunny told a 
scragely, bearded character, “OK, look around, but outside only and please 
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be quick about it.” Later, she was embarrassed to receive on Harvard 
stationery a warm thank-you note. 

This interest in Sunny’s house was not, of course, surprising. People 
were curious about the boyhood summer home of a Nobel Prize winner, 
and many apparently shared my own feeling that the Walloon Lake stories 
were really fragments of Hemingway’s own boyhood; the cottage had the 
correct outlook on the lake, it was the proper distance from the water, the 
trees (hemlocks and beeches) were right, and Sunny herself, although almost 
fifty years older, still sounded a bit like the adoring kid sister of “Soldier’s 
Home.” 

Sunny was still talking about the beatniks. ““That’s one reason I have 
Dog,” she said, looking past me. I followed her glance and found myself 
staring into the solemn eyes of a huge Russian wolfhound with wavy white 
yellow-tinged hair. “His name is Prince Igor,” Sunny said. “I call him Dog 
to keep him humble.” 

Dog was lying on a blanket under a baby grand piano toward the land 
side of the living room. “The piano’s the only thing the same,” Sunny said, 
“It was Gracie’s, my mother’s. We brought it back from Gracie’s private 
studio across the lake when that land was sold. Everything else is changed ex- 
cept the walls. They’re the same old walls.” 

I got up and felt the soft pine wood. It had been curing in that room 
for more than half a century and for the first twenty-one of those years, it 
had made subliminal impressions on young Hemingway. Hemingway had 
spent his honeymoon with Hadley in the cottage. Nick Adams had come 
into this living room from the front porch after going to town with the 
Garners a half century ago. Had there been a front porch on the lake side, I 
wondered? Yes, but it had rotted and been removed. What had happened to 
the door opening onto the porch? It had been made into the picture window. 
What about the kitchen where Nick’s father had brought him some cold 
chicken, a pitcher of milk and some huckleberry pie on that Fourth of July 
evening long ago? The kitchen, Sunny explained, had been almost completely 
devoured by the big modern living room. And the old library corner where 
Ernest had soaked up everything in sight had become a bathroom. 

As we talked, the placid blue of the lake changed to a feathery slate. I 
stared through the former doorspace, managing somehow to visualize young 
Nick as he sashayed across the misty porch, but finding it difficult to 
see him at the oil-cloth-covered kitchen table eating his big wedge of pie 
while his father told him about the perfidy of Prudence. 

Sunny strode to the fireplace and pointed to a large, very old-looking 
gun. “That’s old Ed,” she said. “It was my father’s gun. It had quite a kick, 
but Ernie could handle it even when he was ten.” Overhead was a big elk’s 
head that her son, Ernest Mainland, had bagged. Sunny moved along the 
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wall to some black pencil markings. “This is the measuring place where we 
children had our heights marked.” Ernest’s initialed marks, | noticed, were 
lower than those of Marcelline almost to the time the marks were dis- 
continued. 

Had Marcelline figured in the short stories? | wondered. Sunny didn’t 
know, but doubted it. What about “Indian Camp”? Had her father really 
used a jackknife and nine-foot gut leader to perform a Caesarian section upon 
an Indian squaw while young Ernest looked on? 

“Of course not; those were just stories.” 

But wasn’t it Hemingway’s method to write from experience? Was 
there really any doubt that Hemingway was the Nick of the stories? 

“T don’t know about that, but my father never performed a Caesarian at 
Indian Camp. He did a little emergency work with the Indians, but nothing 
like that.” 

Beit a. 

“Myth,” Sunny said, “pure myth.” 

What about Prudence the Indian girl? 

“Prudence? What Prudence?” 

Prudence Mitchell—you know, from “Ten Indians,” when Nickie comes 
back with the Garners and is teased by the Garner boys—the Bacon boys, 
really, I suppose. Did Ernest know a little Indian girl? 

Sunny looked helplessly at Ruth and rather less helplessly at me. “My 
God—what does it take? I keep telling you those were just stories; he made 
up those stories; he had ‘a terrific imagination, you should have heard him 
sometimes. What’s the matter with you guys, anyway?” 

Well, then, what about Marjorie Bump? Leicester had mentioned a 
Marjorie Bump in his biography and I wondered if she was the Marjorie 
who had been given the brush-off in “The End of Something.” 

“T don’t think we ought to go into those things. They were stories.” 

Was she Hemingway’s girl? 

“Of course not. The Bumps were friends of ours.” 

What about Dorothy Connable whose family helped start Ernest’s 
career? Did Sunny know her? 

“Dorothy phoned to tell me she’d seen you. We coordinate these things, 
you know. I suppose you want to see Irene Gordon too.” 

Irene Gordon? Who might she be? 

“She’s a Jewess. Has some letter she got from Ernest framed and 
hanging in her living room. Shows it to everyone. Tries to let on she was a 
great love of Ernie’s. Myth. Pure myth.” 

Did she have some significance in Hemingway’s fiction? 

“NJIone whatsoever.” 

Well then there was nothing to worry about. Who would use it? 
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“Carlos Baker probably will. He saw her the last time he was in town. 
Lord knows what he’ll do with the stuff or with all the junk Marcelline 
gave him.” 

Had Dr. Baker talked to Sunny? 

“Naturally. He’s Ernie’s official biographer, isn’t he? Not that I had 
anything to say about it. Gave him the grand tour, boat ride, trip to Indian 
Camp, copies of family letters, everything. Drew the line on supplying him 
with liquor though. Told him he could have his choice—cold coffee or weak 
tea.” She giggled with delight. 

You took Dr. Baker to Indian Camp? 

“Where it used to be. Could hardly find it. Everything’s gone. He’s like 
all the rest of you guys. Had to take a look.” 

Was it true, I wondered, that Sunny had typed the manuscript of 
A Farewell to Arms for her brother? 

“Yes, I did. You know, I took nurse’s training and so it was perfectly 
natural for me to notice how the hero in Farewell used the thermometer in 
the hospital at the end of the story. Ernest had Lieutenant Henry taking 
the thermometer out of Catherine Barkley’s mouth and then shaking it before 
looking at it. Of course it was the other way around.” 

I would have imagined that Hemingway, as a doctor’s son, would have 
known the right way himself. 

“You'd think so. He was interested in medical things. It was probably 
just a slip. You know Ernest tried to get me a date with John Dos Passos 
when I was working on the story in Ernie’s house in Key West, but he 
forgot to tell me how old he was. And bald-headed.” 

Dos Passos had married Hemingway’s Horton Bay friend, Kate Smith, 
hadn’t he? 

“Yes. Bill Smith’s sister. She came to one of Ernie’s parties in Key West 
with the painter Waldo Peirce. That’s where Dos Passos met her.” 

That was the Bill of “The End of Something” and “The Three-Day 
Blow,” wasn’t it? The Bill who helped Nick plan the brush-off of Marjorie 
Bump? 

“You're getting into the stories again. I don’t know about the stories ex- 
cept that they were just stories. But Bill Smith was our good friend in 
Horton Bay. His sister Kate is the one that introduced Ernie to his first wife, 
Hadley Richardson, in Chicago.” 

What had Sunny thought about Hemingway’s writing? As a kind of col- 
Jaborator in one of the century’s most famous novels she might be considered 
a kind of expert. 

“Some of it was pretty rough; there was some awful detail in it. Some 
of it I couldn’t get through. Never got through Green Hills of Africa or 
Across the River and into the Trees.” 
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I remarked the irony of America’s master stylist having achieved his 
fame without the benefit of a college education. 

“It’s not just college or education. It’s family background. Our parents 
were wonderful people, beautifully educated. They spoke and wrote well and 
they passed that on to us children. Culture is not something you learn at col- 
lege. I have some very dear friends who have college degrees but no real 
culture. People think of Ernie as some crude person who could write. He 
was nothing of the kind. You'd know that if you’d ever met our parents. 
Daddy was not only a good doctor but he was almost a professional natural- 
ist and it was he who taught Ernie about the outdoors and provided him with 
the expert background of his stories.” 

I wondered what Sunny thought of the biographical books written by 
Marcelline, and Leicester Hemingway. 

“Les’s book was all right, except he depended too much on letters. He 
was sixteen years younger than Ernie and he was too young to know what 
really went on in those days. Ernie wasn’t drummed out of the family the 
way Les said. The letters give you a false impression. Les is a good kid 
but he always thought he was another Hemingway. Never could stick at any- 
thing.” 

What about Marcelline’s book? 

Sunny stared at me coldly. “Crap,” she said. “C-R-A-P-P, crap.” 

How was that? 

“She was always so holy and she made Ernie look like a monster. It isn’t 
just me. Among us six children, it was always five to one against her.” 

Marcelline had been a little critical of Hemingway’s treatment of family 
friends in his stories, I agreed, but in the main I thought she seemed fair 
to her brother and showed a fondness for him. 

“You regard Marcelline and that’s all right. She’s dead. But my God she 
got things wrong. You know of all the Hemingway children, who do you 
think is the only college graduate? Not the great Marcelline. Ursula is the 
only one who made it. Marcelline went to college only one year.” 

It had been my impression, I told Sunny, that Marcelline had dropped 
out of college because of family reverses. 

“Crap. C-R-A-P-P, crap.” 

At this point, Sunny stopped suddenly to scrutinize me closely. 

“You’re not working a tape recorder, are you?” 

I grinned and held up my empty hands. 

Sunny smiled weakly. “Just so long as you’re not working a tape re- 
corder.” (The following year, after publication of A. E. Hotchner’s Papa 
Hemingway, Sunny told a Detroit reporter that if Hotchner ever came to 
interview her she would make him stand in the lake bare-naked before agree- 
ing to talk to him.) 
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[asked Sunny about Hemingway’s suicide. 

She gave me one of her appraising looks: “Do you think it was suicide?” 
she said. 

Yes I did. Hemingway was a very sick man and it was in accordance 
with the pattern of his life. 

“Well, maybe it was. Don’t know why they couldn’t have mentioned 
how Ernie walked in his sleep. It could have happened that way, you know. 
He could have shot himself accidentally but only one reporter mentioned 
this when he died.” 

It was interesting, I said. I had not known about the sleepwalking. I 
wondered if Sunny had heard from Hemingway before he died. 

“No. I can’t say that I did. He simply never answered family letters.” 

Had Sunny expected him to come back to Michigan? 

Yess | always thought he would come back. You know, he had asked 
me to send some books for him to sign, but I never got around to it. I 
guess I unconsciously assumed he’d be coming home for a visit and to see the 
improvements on the house. You know, I don’t have a single book of his that 
he signed. Someone broke into the cottage and stole my signed first edition of 
The Torrents of Spring when I was out in Ketchum attending Ernie’s fu- 
neral.”’ 

By this time the water in the lake had become choppy and leaden-look- 
ing. Dog was standing at the ready, looking compellingly at Sunny. Sunny 
got up and smiled her impregnable smile. 

“Come on; it’s time for your boatride,” she said. She looked at Ruth. 
“TIl get you something warm, dear.” She fussed in a hall closet and came out 
with a very feminine woolen hat for Ruth. On her own head she put a 
colorful stocking cap that stood straight up. “You be all right?” she said to 
me. I nodded and we went out into the bright, hard sunlight. The breeze had 
stiffened. There were some hemlock trees between the house and the lake and 
a tiny beach against which tiny waves were splashing. The wash of the waves 
was audible from where we stood near the house just as it had been to Nick 
that Fourth of July night long ago after he had gone to bed with a broken 
heart and listened to “the waves of the lake coming in on the shore.” These 
were very small waves now but I could hear them plainly. The three of us 
stood by the house a moment looking down at the narrow leaf-strewn beach 
and the long thin white dock and the flagpole with its rope snapping in the 
breeze. 

I mentioned the flagpole incident from “Fathers and Sons” and asked if 
the Dorothy of that story didn’t have to be Marcelline. 

“I keep telling you,” she said, “those were just stories; maybe the places 
are real, but the people he mostly made up.” 

We walked toward the dock and a small black animal flashed before us 
and was gone. “Mink,” Sunny said. She lowered her motorboat into the wa- 
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ter by means of a deeply humming electric hoist, legged herself over the gun- 
wale and then piped out casting-off instructions to Ruth and me. I held the 
boat for Ruth, and half fell into the boat along with Dog. It was windy 
and the boat was going fast and Ruth and I crouched behind the plexiglass. 
Dog stood alone on the stern seat, his soft wavy hair pressed against his body. 
Sunny stood with one hand on the tiller, talking: Down to the left was the 
little town of Walloon Lake from which the grocery boat had come in the old 
days; the northern arm was down there too—that was where Dorothy Con- 
nable lived, the daughter of Ralph Connable who had got Ernest his newspa- 
per job in Toronto; in front of us was Wildwood Harbor where the 
Hemingways had once owned a farm and where “Gracie’s” private studio had 
been located; they’d had to sell it because boys from nearby camps came over 
and pushed over the privy and left disgusting things around; to our right was 
a house that had just sold for $70,000; beyond, the lake stretched on for 
miles; Leicester had rowed around the shoreline once and found it to be fifty- 
three miles long. 

Where would Indian Camp be? I wondered. 

“Tt’s not on the lake. It’s on a road in back of our house.” 

I had always pictured the boats in “Indian Camp” setting off across the 
lake from the little beach in front of the Hemingway cottage. Perhaps there 
was more than one Indian camp? 

“No, only the one,” Sunny said. She swung the boat around. Ahead of 
us a man was fishing in a rowboat next to a bobbing white buoy. “That’s 
my marker,” Sunny said. “Bluegill hole down there.” She let the boat drift 
until it was clear of the fisherman, then roared out into the open. Six black 
ducks burst from the water in a low tight formation and disappeared into the 
burnt orange of the trees. The water was quite rough now. A kind of bright 
hardness had settled over the lake. It was cold. I remembered how Nick had 
lain back in his father’s arms and felt the coldness of the water. 

The boat buffeted on and finally Sunny warped the boat in for a dock 
landing and hoisted it under its canvas canopy. 

We stood for a moment on the narrow beach and watched the water 
slap up onto the sand. There were no logs half buried in the sand now, 
at least not in the small clearing made by the beach. On each side of the 
opening, trees and underbush leaned out over the water, hiding the shoreline. 

Did Sunny remember Dick Boulton? I wondered. 

“Vaguely. He cut wood for people. It was one hell of a long time ago. 
Maybe I heard it.” 

That was interesting, I said, since Boulton was a character in “The Doc- 
tor and the Doctor’s Wife” and was probably the father of Prudence Mitchell 
of ‘““Ten Indians.” 

“He cut wood is all I know,” Sunny said. “Looked like a white man.” 

Yes, but he had been Dick Boulton both in life and in the story, and 
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had actually had a daughter named Prudence. That’s what made it interest- 
ing, and also a little bewildering. 

Sunny was silent. I asked if she remembered logs ever floating up on the 
little beach. 

“Logs?” 

Yes. In the story, this Dick Boulton was supposed to saw up some logs. 
But then Hemingway himself was pretty young then, and that would have 
made Sunny probably . . . 

Sunny was smiling at me solemnly. She never frowned; her facial ex- 
pressions were merely various degrees of smiling; but her smile now was not 
the kind that had won her her nickname. I stopped in midsentence, and Sunny 
became suddenly bright again. 

“Don’t say I didn’t give you the grand tour,” she said. 

Sorry, I said. We were truly very grateful. 

We all walked then across the narrow strip of patchy lawn, under the old 
hemlock trees, toward our car. Ruth and Sunny and I began our goodbyes. It 
had been a pleasant time, and it had been an honor getting the same tour 
as Carlos Baker. 

“Not exactly the same,” Sunny said. “He didn’t get any sherry.” 

I was carried away. It had really been grand. Just one more thing. That 
measuring place in the cottage. It would make a grand picture. It would take 
only a moment. 

“It’s only pencil marks.” 

“But it’s new.” 

“Tell me,” Sunny said. “Have I been fair? Tell me the truth.” 

Of course she had; she had been absolutely grand. It was hard to thank 
her enough. 

We lingered a moment while I tried to rebuild the good feeling. Then 
Sunny walked slowly back down the long gentle incline through the trees to 
the cottage, while Ruth and I got into our car. Ruth was still glowing pleas- 
antly. 

“What a perfectly delightful person,” she said. 

“She’s grand.” 

As we drove away, we could see her standing in the breezeway with Dog 
at her side, waving. 

A few days later, thinking she had probably by this time closed the cot- 
tage for the season, I drove over for a second look—and found her standing in 
the yard with Dog. 

“Keep your dog in the car,” she said in a friendly voice. 

“T reallyswasn’ hg 47 

“That’s all right, have to walk Dog anyway, might as well walk you. 

. Indian Camp—right? You guys. Took Baker; might as well take you.” 

We stood there a moment enjoying the cool morning and looking at the 
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thin layer of mist over the lake. I noticed that the bracken down close to 
the water had been browned by frost and that Sunny had had the dock taken 
in since our last visit. The narrow, long-legged table-like pieces were piled 
up neatly on the shore and, Sunny said, Miller, which is what she called her 
husband, had helped with the job. Ernest Miller was a great hunter, Sunny 
said, and Ernie would have liked him—but they never met. There was a legend 
that Hemingway had come back once when someone wrote him that a tree 
had fallen on the annex, but this had not been confirmed and none of the 
family had seen him. We started down the big new road in front of the 
cottage. Hadn’t there been a fence in front of the house? I wondered, think- 
ing of the one Nick had climbed over just before he saw his father through 
the window the night he was teased about Prudence Mitchell. 

“Long gone,” Sunny said. “It was only to keep out old Bacon’s cows; 
no cows now.” 

But there was a fence? 

“Oh, yes, you can still see a little piece of it in the woods by the wood- 
shed.” 

And the trail? 

“Tt started down there near the woodshed. Gone now. No one using it.” 

It had been used plenty in the old days, though, according to Frank 
Garner in “Ten Indians.” “Prudence Mitchell’s his girl,’ Frank said of Nickie 
.. . “He goes to see her every day.” 

We passed a thick patch of hemlock and beech that bordered on, and al- 
most hid, a small shadowed ravine (all properly in place) and then came out 
opposite some expensive-looking shore properties. Sunny waved to some peo- 
ple standing in the sun in front of the houses. They waved back and a man 
whistled at Dog. “Hello Princie,” he said. We cut across a meadow that sloped 
upward from the road to a broad knoll overlooking the lake. Sunny stopped 
at the top and examined her feet disgustedly. 

“Sorry it’s so wet,” I said. “Should we turn back?” 

“No use now.” 

On the other side of the knoll the meadow gave way to a small swamp 
edged with cattails and sumac trees. 

Wasn’t the Bacon farm around here some place? 

“You're right in the middle of it. This is it.” 

Where were the houses and machinery and manure piles? 

“There was an old white house and a barn and some outbuildings,” 
Sunny said. “We children used to come over to get the milk, and the mail, 
and to take phone calls on the high old crank phone. . . . Those people we 
passed on the road—they own it all now—had everything cleared away.” 

I looked around at the quiet field perched above the lake. In “The Snows 
of Kilimanjaro,” Hemingway had described this exact scene as it had been 
sixty years earlier: “There was a log house, chinked white with mortar, on a 
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house was rebuilt in the same place, out of lumber now, and painted 
white... .” 

There had been an old Bacon log cabin, I subsequently learned, and it 
had burned (in 1906 when Hemingway was seven). Now the white house 
too was gone. On this hill man had left no trace. We began walking down 
the slope of the meadow toward the slightly swaying cattails of the swamp. 
Were we still heading for Indian Camp? Sunny frowned. “If I can find the old 
road. Wasn’t any swamp here then.” (Sunny’s memory wavered on this, for 
a swamp in this location was clearly indicated in “Fathers and Sons.’’) 

Sunny was working her way down to the swamp, keeping a tight hold on 
Dog’s leash (“If he gets away he’ll run five miles without stopping.”’) and mut- 
tering that we should have gone around by the road as she had with Professor 
Baker. The swamp seemed impassable with its dark, iridescent, hummockless 
water, but Sunny picked her way carefully along the edge and almost im- 
mediately came upon an old roadbed completely hidden in the overgrowth. 
It was slightly raised above the swamp and we could hear water draining mu- 
sically through a culvert at about the point where a barefoot boy might have 
crossed the creek on a log a long time ago and gotten muck between his 
toes if he slipped off. We followed the old roadway grade through birch and 
poplars until it came out into the bright sunlight of Resort Pike road angling 
to the left and slightly uphill toward Petoskey just as it or its ancestor road 
had in “Fathers and Sons.” We continued along Resort Pike a few hundred 
feet, turned right at a sign that said Indian Garden road, and proceeded a short 
distance from the corner. We were surrounded by thick yellow-leaved maple 
trees. “Here it is,” Sunny said, looking toward a slight opening in the woods 
on our left. Hemingway had said you always smelled them gone when you 
went in a place where Indians had lived, but fifty years is a long time and 
around me now was only the pungent scent of autumn—and all I could see 
were a few brush piles and mounds of black loam scattered among the hard- 
wood trees. There were no shanties such as greeted young Nick and his doc- 
tor father the night they went to Indian Camp. There were no signs of the 
Redman anywhere. The Bacons had left no trace and neither had Prudence 
or the barkpeelers with whom she lived. 

“Nothing here now,” Sunny said. “Used to be shanties all through the 
woods, no wigwams you understand; tarpaper shacks is what they were; 
you could smell this place a long way off; in fact you could smell it for years 
after they were gone; wasn’t such a bad smell really. It’s just that one race 
smells another I guess.” 

What was it like, actually? 

“There was some privy in it, I have to admit, and I guess some sweet 
grass and smoke and other things.” 

Had the shacks been gone long? 
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“Oh, long, a long time. The last shack went, five, six years ago. It’s just 
a brush dump now, but you don’t have to say that.” She fussed at Dog, who 
was sniffing under the dry leaves. Around me I smelled the sweet spicy scent 
of decaying leaves and evergreen needles and rich forest earth. Sunny had 
turned from Dog and was looking at me. 

“What is it with you Hemingway guys anyway?” 

“What?” 

“T mean what makes you tick? Is it hero worship?” 

“T don’t know,” I said. “It’s hard to say.” 

We walked on a few feet, scuffing through the upper layers of dried 
crumpled leaves and occasionally kicking up a clod of black forest litter 
mixed with evergreen needles. Here and there, almost hidden among the 
young hardwoods, were a few gnarled hemlocks which had somehow man- 
aged to survive the saws and axes of the Indian barkpeelers a half century 
before. It was very quiet. Could one say, I thought, that he did first what 
no one has ever done better? 

“He was an original,” I said. 

“Original. My God, there were plenty of writers turned out plots as 
original as Ernie’s.”’ 

Just then a shallow-bed pickup truck filled with uncovered garbage rat- 
tled by, slowed a little, and Sunny waved to the driver and he waved back. 
There was now a trace of orange peel in the air. 

“Got to get my garbage out,” Sunny said brightly. 

We had gone to Indian Camp along the same approximate hypotenuse 
that Nick would have taken, through the ravine and the swamp and the mea- 
dow. Going back, we walked along the other two sides of the triangle, up 
Resort Pike road to the lake and then right, on Lake Grove road, to the 
Hemingway cottage. I thanked Sunny warmly, 

“This is it,” she said, and we both laughed and I drove back to Indjan 
Camp to take a more deliberate look at the little piece of earth that had made 
such a profound impression on Hemingway. This time, in the car, I went past 
the campsite, over the wide new road that was once a logging road, and was 
surprised to find that a thin arm of Walloon Lake reached into the woods to 
within a few hundred yards of the camp. Of course. Indian Camp was closer 
to the lake than to the Hemingway place, and in those earlier days, the pre- 
Prudence days, when Hemingway was still a very small boy, it would have 
been easier for Dr. Hemingway to travel by boat than by road; probably 
there was not even a trail leading directly to the camp in those earlier days. 
It checked; despite what Sunny had said, Nickie and his father could have 
started out for the camp by boat and then walked up the logging road to 
the shacks. I drove back now to the camp itself, where Nick had returned a 
few years latter, for reasons other than helping a sick Indian lady. It was thick 
and verdant, with undergrowth thick under the trees. Danny scuffled ahead of 
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me, sniffing the fresh trail of Prince Igor, as I circled around the imaginary 
perimeter of the camp, studying the surviving hemlock trees and the dark- 
ening ground beneath them. There were not many hemlock needles now or 
else they were buried under the beech and maple leaves. The ground was lay- 
ered to a depth of four to five inches with the curled-up yellow and orange 
and brown leaves; they shifted about in the slight wind and crackled under- 
foot. I pulled a snippet of live hemlock needles off a patriarch tree. I had 
forgotten how tiny hemlock needles were. My mind had substituted pine 
needles. The mind was practical that way. Danny was becoming impatient as 
I trailed one foot then the other through the leaves, looking for a message 
from this lonely, memorable place where a small boy had learned about being 
born and about dying and about other important matters. There were those 
irrelevant piles of brush and loam and the fragrant smell of leaf mold and the 
delicate touches of white light dappling the leaves, and the insistent awareness 
of place and, finally, an old Ford door buried under the leaves. There were 
not even pain-killer bottles under the leaves, only the black, slightly concave 
Ford door. Danny butted my leg and I turned to go, then stopped. Overhead 
a squirrel was scolding me. I remembered how once Nick had gone squirrel 
hunting with Prudence and how on another occasion, hunting with his fa- 
ther, he had shot a red squirrel out of a tree, wounding it. Nick had leaned 
over to pick up the squirrel and it had bit him through the thumb. “The 
dirty little bugger,” Nick had said and he smacked the squirrel’s head against 
a tree, killing it. I saw the squirrel now through the thick leaves, whipping his 
tail. He seemed very angry and very much alive and he was Hemingway’s 
squirrel and he was back safely in his tree and Hemingway was back safely 
behind his shotgun. In the woods of Indian Camp, listening to the scolding of 
the squirrel, neither the squirrel nor Hemingway seemed diminished. 


by Winfield Townley Scott 


The House Next Door 


NEW MEXICO QUARTERLY 


Back IN 1910, seven weeks after I had been born my mother was enough re- 
covered to return with me to Newport. She always maintained I showed one 
moment of interest on the trip: as we crossed Boston in a hack, from the 
North to the Back Bay Station, I stirred and stared out the window at the 
Boston Public Library. 

Now it was late June. My father, in the meantime, had moved the family 
furniture from the LaSalle Place cottage next to the celery field on The Point 
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where he had spent the first year of married life. We were to have the ground 
floor of a tall, gray, clapboard two-family house at 12 Cranston Avenue at 
the corner of Tyler Street. I believe it was jointly built and owned by my 
Grandfather Scott and one of his three brothers—my Great Uncle George, 
always called Ponnie, who lived with his strange wife, Louisa, on the second 
floor. 

Once in her new house, my mother deposited me safely in the middle of a 
bed and called upstairs for Aunt Louisa to come down. But when she re- 
turned with my aunt to the bedroom to admire the baby, I was gone. Esther 
Wilbar, who lived with her mother in the house next door on Tyler Street, 
had spotted the arrival of the hack, had come in by the back door almost 
as my mother came in by the front, had scooped me up in her arms and 
carried me home. No event in my life could be more symbolic. For the next 
ten years (until my family moved to Haverhill) I lived as much in that house 
as in my own, and I was given there endless care and boundless affection, 
love as kind and tender as I should ever know. This as long as they lived: 
till the morning, when I was about fifteen, I broke into that house and found 
Essie lying dead of a stroke on the kitchen floor, and the summer afternoon, 
a few years later, when again I had come from away and arrived at the gate 
just as Grammie Wilbar—in her nineties—had died. 

Grammie Wilbar was already an old lady on the June day in 1910 when 
Essie briefly kidnapped me. She was seventy-four. (And yet I was a college 
man when she died.) She was an old-fashioned old lady. I daresay she had 
settled into old ladyship years before, perhaps when she was widowed. She 
never went anywhere. Her appearances were rare even in her backyard, 
which Essie—who “never cared a drat about them’’—kept pretty with grass and 
flowers. Grammie’s toothless mouth was sunk grimly in, as became one who 
had seen a lot of life and would put up with no nonsense. Her eyes were an 
alert black. The rest of her was a soft cascade of once-stout body, uncor- 
seted and habitually clothed in a floor-length black-and-white calico dress: a 
two-piece dress, the top part shirted out above the skirt and gathered vaguely 
at the waist. In the pocket of her dress there was always a yellow-soiled rag. 
Grammie Wilbar took snuff. She moved slowly at her household tasks, some- 
times singing old songs in a high, thin voice. She sat a great deal, her feet 
in gray felt slippers on a stool. Her perpetual habit was to cherish her hands, 
alternating palm over back, palm over back, hour after hour: the shining, 
too-smooth flesh of the very old. 

Essie was then forty-one. Like an astonishing number of people who have 
influenced my life, she was born in 1869. Of course she was by all the 
standards of the times a confirmed old maid. Everyone who grew up in a New 
England town will have known the type. Sometimes it was, as here, a mother, 
sometimes a father, who kept such a daughter captive: to serve out her life as 
daughter, housekeeper, cook, nurse, companion, the virginity inviolate and 
her years so dryly withering in the permanent relationship of child to parent, 
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so often, as here, worn out and predeceasing the parent—if not, then left to an 
emptiness perhaps worse than the long servitude, for the time is too late to 
fill the emptiness and the habit of the years has been a false denial of empti- 
ness. You can guess, then, even if I fail in the story, what began for her 
when she snatched me from the bed and hurried home with me in her arms. 
But out of this too there is for me always the amaranth. If a writer 
could re-create one day as real as reality—bring back even one hour in one 
house so all might know, himself too, exactly how it was. If only one could 
realize a wish, so passionate as to be wholly without vanity, though not wholly 
without selfishness, to make the dead immortal. 

She had been pretty in her youth: dark haired and eyed, the skin olive 
dark, the features generous in the small face. “Oh, my!” my Grandmother 
Scott would say: “How the delivery boys used to lollygag over the fence 
talking to Essie!””, When I knew her—and she seemed to me never to change— 
the face had sharpened, her hair was gray-streaked, and there was a touch of 
dark down on her upper lip. She was a slender, straight-backed woman, head 
high, and much given to laughter. She dressed in white shirtwaists and ankle- 
length skirts. 

Scotts and Wilbars had known each other a generation or more. The 
families had lived on Dearborn Street or some other, those little streets of 
story-and-a-half houses between Thames Street, running along Newport’s 
harbor front, and Spring Street. And in nineteenth-century Newport I imag- 
ine everyone of similar class and racial background knew one another. It was 
Grammie Wilbar who remembered the many times she had seen my great- 
grandfather with a baby’s white coffin under his arm; twice married, he begot 
in all twenty-five children, most of whom died; and on his deathbed he smiled 
and prattled of seeing babies all around him. 

About the turn of the century such stock as the Scotts and the Wilbars 
began moving uptown as they became a bit more prosperous. And the Irish, 
fleeing famines at home, had taken over a good part of older Newport. In my 
childhood they were long established as the race we looked down on. The 
prejudice was not so much vicious as unthinking condescension. My mother 
always whispered and sometimes hissed the word “Irish!” It sufficed as full 
explanation of, for example, the cooking of a light-colored rather than a prop- 
erly dark-colored gravy. But the oldest of us all, Grammie Wilbar, nourished 
such prejudice with characteristic fierceness. ““Know-nothings!” she would 
say. “Bowl of potatoes in the middle of the table—that’s all they had. Every- 
body just sat around and grabbed.” In her we witnessed, undying, the initial 
resentment. Grammie never forgave Queen Victoria for “sending them over 
by the shipload.” But then, Grammie had several scores to settle with the 
English in general. They had, worst of all, shanghaied an uncle of hers in the 
War of 1812, and in 1912, seriatim, she would tell me of it with angry 
voice and clenched fists. The foul deed had of course occurred before her 
time—she was born in 1836—but it was near enough to have a prime place on 
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her impressive list of hatreds. Grammie’s indignation was always immediate, 
no matter how remote the occasion. 

Like all the houses on Tyler Street, the Wilbars’ was built close to the 
dirt sidewalk and fenced on four sides. A latch gate opened to a brick walk 
which seemed unique to me, for it was of heavy gray brick. The front door, 
with its yellow and lavender-colored glass and its round bell which you rang 
by turning a sort of key, faced our house, but behind a long thin piazza 
covered with white clematis vine. There were bushes and flowers side and 
back, and under one of the clothes-posts in the backyard a turned-over iron 
pot, handy for a child to sit on. Bleeding-heart, yellow lilies, sweet William, 
lilies of the valley, columbine; in one corner a tall white lilac. On the north 
side of the house there was a barely negotiable passage between the house and 
the high board fence, a dark, cool passage hip-deep in odorous fern. 

Mr. Wilbar, who was a millman, had built the house solidly, its rooms 
rather high, its woodwork generously broad around doors and windows. To 
me he seemed so remote as scarcely to have existed, and I cannot remember 
anything the Wilbars ever said about him except the manner of his death: he 
came home for dinner one noon, lay down on a couch and died. But my 
Grandmother Scott reported he was “a funny-looking man, broad as he was 
tall. Folks used to say Sarah”—that is, Grammie Wilbar—“made his pants for 
him. Sarah’d make him stretch out on a big piece of paper, flat on the floor, 
and just draw the pattern round him. Anyway, that’s what I always heard.” 
Outside his family, the memory of Mr. Wilbar caused derisive smiles, as if he 
were a sort of helpless comedian. “He had wood ashes in his hair all the 
time.” 

I shall never outlive a sense of grateful wonder that my knowing Gram- 
mie Wilbar bequeathed me, so to speak, an extra century of American mem- 
ory. After all, an old lady born near enough to the War of 1812 to talk of it 
with wartime fervor took one back almost to the birth of the nation. She must 
at least have seen, in her childhood, old soldiers of the Revolution. When Lin- 
coln was assassinated, Grammie was already in her thirtieth year. So when I 
heard how people cried in the streets at news of his death, I heard it from one 
who had stood in the street and cried, who remembered the shops all draped 
in black. I can hear her, scuffing softly in her felt slippers as she moved about 
her slow chores in the kitchen, singing one or another of the Civil War songs 
—“Tenting Tonight,” “Lincoln’s Gunboats”— 


“Da Massa run—hah! hah! 

Da darkies stay—ho! ho! 

It must be dat da kingdom comin’ 
An’ the year of Jubilo!” 


—songs she had known since they were new. 
The house itself and the Wilbars’ way of life were also much more of the 
past than of my childhood when within such a few years the first huge war 
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seemed to begin the acceleration of life which has never paused since. True, it 
was not really an old house; off the back hall there was a bathroom containing 
a wooden-cased tin tub and a square-wooden-covered toilet—no washbow]; 
the kitchen sink and a basin served for that; and there was central heating, a 
big coal furnace in the cellar which sent up steam to the ugly radiators that 
were undisguised double rows of gilded pipe. But there were chamber pots 
under the beds upstairs and at night the only light in the house was kerosene 
lamps. And that was very scant light indeed: where Grammie and Essie sat, 
there was the fragrant light casting a dim small circle—the rest of the house 
pitch black; though at bedtime Essie lit a second lamp and each lady went 
through the front hall and up to her room, lamp in hand. Once a week 
the glass-bottomed, glass-chimneyed lamps were arrayed on the kitchen table 
and Essie would clean chimneys with a roll of newspaper, trim wicks, refill 
the bases. No doubt the lamplighted world impressed me as a haunting one. 
Late dusky winter afternoons, the lamp flickered beside her as Essie sat down 
cellar in front of the furnace “waiting for the fire to come up”; and I 
beside her while she talked—that cellar, with its clean smell of dry pine kind- 
ling, its washtub containing a newspaper-shrouded block of ice and butter, 
eggs, a bottle of milk, the cups of vanilla junket Essie made for me—their re- 
frigerator; and then the light in Essie’s hand as we finally went up the open- 
back stairs which scared me a little, throwing a circle about us both, woman 
and small child. If I stayed to supper the lamp on the kitchen table was 
the unrivaled accessory for the shadow game; as soon as the table was cleared 
Essie would make silhouettes with her hands—donkey heads, rabbits, parrots, 
horse heads, the lamplight throwing them large and exciting on the buff walls. 
Fire hummed and shifted in the kitchen stove. A tap dripped in the soapstone 
sink. An intimate odor of sour dishcloths and yellow soap mingled with the 
kerosene of the lamp. I stayed a little longer—time was going on seven o’clock 
by now and supper long past—and we played Come-a-gee-come. 

““Come-a-gee-come.” 

“What do you come by?” 

“Come by the letter S.” 

“Tt’s in this room?” 

“Viewy 

“Sink?” 

“No.” 

“Seotts 

hdl. ha fa 

“Sausages—in the swill bucket?” 

Delighted laughter. “No!” 

“Let me see. What could Winfield have thought up we can’t think of?” 

“Tt’s easy—it’s easy!” 
“All right—I give up.” 
“STOVE!” 
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“Oh, law—now how could we have missed it, sitting right there. 

“Now you do it. You be the come-a-gee-come.” 

“Just once more, or your mother’ll skin me alive for keeping you over 
here so late. I’ve got to have time to think. Let me see. Well—come-a-gee- 
come.” 

“What do you come by?” 

“Come by the letter L.” 

—But the voices fade. Of the pitiful handful of things one remembers 
from the thousands that have vanished, voices are hardest of all to recall. It 
is the nose, not the ear, which is talented. Decades smother sounds, and who 
can say what secret words were selected, offered: such a mighty game to 
guess them then, and all unguessable now. An old lady, an old maid, a small 
blond boy sit around the edge of lamplight: but all at once as silently be- 
spelled as though they were a dream. 

Theirs was an old lady’s and a spinster’s house and not a child’s, but of 
course it was a wonderful house for a child. The kitchen was a sunny east 
room, full of warmth and of good bread and molasses smells, summer and 
winter. The oil-cloth-covered round table stood near the window. One day 
I lay full-length on it. “My! Look how Winfield’s growing! He ’most touches 
now, one end of the table to tother.” It was the eating room, the tea 
kettle and vegetable-paring and cooking room, the heart of the house. 

But, as I say, Grammie Wilbar sat a good deal, and that was in the 
sitting room or front room you went into from the kitchen. “How be you this 
morning?” she inquired over her spectacles. At the center of the room stood 
a small round table draped in fringed turkey red: as a very small child I 
enjoyed sitting beneath it, fancying I was wholly invisible and undiscoverable 
—a game I was encouraged in, spared the disclosure that my feet were sticking 
out under the fringe. A lamp on the table, some books, a couple of rocking 
chairs nearby, and under a shelf along one wall the kind of apple-green and 
gold-painted Hitchcock chairs later coveted by lovers of antiques. Over the 
shelf there was a large engraving of the full-sailed racing yacht Columbia. 
One grew up highly yacht-conscious in Newport, and Grammie Wilbar early 
enjoined me to pray for the defeat of Sir Thomas Lipton, thus no doubt in- 
culcating in me a conviction that prayers were always answered favorably. 
For a doorstop, there was a stuffed cloth cat, a faded calico cat. It was 
in that room, principally, that I sat while Grammie reminisced, where Essie 
taught me checkers and parchesi, where I first pored over Mother Goose and 
began a scrapbook celebrating Lincoln. Essie’s rocker was by the south win- 
dow, Grammie’s deeper in the room, by the center table; and what comes 
back to me is sitting in Essie’s lap and being excited by the poem about 
“What will poor robin do then, poor thing?” The snow, the threat, the barn. 
There was a drawing of all this on the page-beside the poem. 

If it was wintertime, on each sill and midway window ledge lay a thing 
of Essie’s making I never saw elsewhere; brightly printed, club-shaped cloth 
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bags which Essie had filled with sand, sewed up, and used as draft preventives. 
Of the four windows in the room two were blind-closed: the north one over- 
looking that choked trail of fern by the back fence, and the center window of 
the three bayed onto Tyler Street. That left two narrow windows, eyed 
northwest and southwest, for a lookout on anything that might occur on the 
street and yet with a minimum risk of any passerby looking in. 

To close or not to close blinds was, I see now, a mark of generation. 
My young father and mother left every blind hooked back, but upstairs and 
down half the Willbars’ windows were shuttered and nearly all my Aunt 
Louisa’s. Many rooms were caves of semidarkness because of an elderly desire 
for privacy and a lifelong habit of protecting one’s rugs and furniture from 
fading by the sun. Prime example was of course the old-fashioned parlor, and 
the Wilbars’ was next to the sitting room: its doors as well as its blinded 
windows were kept closed. Like the sitting room it was carpeted, but its 
carpet had a bright, untrodden freshness. The horsehair furnishings looked 
untouched. A tripod bamboo stand held a nonidentifying crayon portrait of 
Mr. Wilbar. Long-dried-out cat-o’-nine tails were draped above framed en- 
gravings on the walls. One corner of the room was made unexpectedly exotic 
by a tall china umbrella stand filled with peacock feathers which glittered in 
the dusk. Just inside the door leading from the sitting room stood a little table 
which held a green bottle of smelling salts and a jar of Canada peppermints. 
The mints were my occasional permission, from Grammie Wilbar, to open 
that door, take the one step inside and return. It was a room so augustly 
undisturbed as to scare a child. Literally, it was preserved for the great event, 
the funeral; and in fact it was on the two occasions years later that I 
saw people actually moving about in that room and had to stand amidst the 
drench of flowers before the open coffin in the altered light: the sun muted 
through the drawn tan shades, but for an hour—somehow more frightening 
still—the blinds were open. 

Those peacock feathers were a present from Grammie Wilbar’s cousin, 
Bradford Gay. He was an old bachelor who lived in a big house on Cannon 
Street, one of the handsomer streets that ran, nearer the center of town, be- 
tween Thames and Spring streets. He had traveled far and wide—Essie passed 
on to me mementos of his journeys, a green-snail shell and an abalone shell, 
and a bottle of many-colored sand from the Egyptian desert. Yet I doubt if I 
ventured into his presence. For whatever reason, he terrified me. He looked 
like photographs of John D. Rockefeller, incredibly ancient and remote, and 
—this may have been the peculiarity which caused my terror—his head tilted 
slightly but immovably toward one shoulder. And once in a great while he 
would pay a brief afternoon call. Immaculately attired in gray suit and hat he 
would round the corner of Tyler Street and proceed toward the Willbars’ gate 
with a precise and slow-paced dignity. Essie, rocking at her south window, 
would spy him with a “Here comes Uncle Bradford!” And off I would put, 
out of the sitting room, through the kitchen, down the back hall, into the 
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bathroom; and there, door closed and myself as still and unbreathing as pos- 
sible, I would perch on the toilet seat, hidden all the while he remained in 
the house. Until, with her queer cackle of laughter, Essie would release me 
with the announcement that he had gone—and I would be restored to my cus- 
tomary status of little kingpin on the carpet. 

Yet it was because of Uncle Bradford Gay that a great, unique, unfor- 
gettable event took place. One summer morning I hurried excitedly back and 
forth between my own and the Wilbars’ house. I had news. Grammie was 
going out. Uncle Bradford lay mortally ill, and Grammie proposed to go and 
see him. All morning was an amazed anticipation, all eyes on the weather, 
which stayed fair. Immediately after the noon meal—which was, as I have said, 
dinner—I hippered over to the Willbars’ again. Essie was her usual brisk self, 
though perhaps with an added zest, coming and going through the front hall 
in her street dress, her black hat with its bunch of red cherries already squarely 
perched on her head. And then Grammie Wilbar, hand on the broad banister, 
came down the stairs—a lady I was to see that once and that once only. 
She was all in black: little shoes, a dress of many folds, a jet-decorated cape 
about her shoulders, and most extraordinary of all a tiny black bonnet set in 
her white hair and tied under her chin. Somehow the wonder of it increased 
as she proceeded out into the day, through the gate and down Cranston Ave- 
nue to Broadway. There was many a face at the neighbors’ windows while 
she moved slowly along beside Essie. I brought up the procession on my tri- 
cycle, following as far as the corner of Uncle Bradford’s street and then re- 
turning to wait in the park in front of Mr. Murphy’s house at the foot 
of Cranston Avenue. And so it was, though perhaps a sad occasion for Gram- 
mie, a day of splendid adventure for me. I wheeled behind as they regained 
Tyler Street and home. Exhausted, Grammie got back to her rocker, took 
off her bonnet, and Essie hurried in with hot tea. I was given some too, 
camomile. Grammie, as was her unvarying custom, poured some tea from her 
cup to saucer, blew gently upon it and drank, the saucer shaking in her veined 
hand. Soon she settled back, and it was as though the world had righted itself, 
but after an event of such wonder that you could not, however happily re- 
settled, regret the excitement that had so tumultuously marked that day. 

Some months afterward, Essie popped into my mother’s kitchen to re- 
port she had seen the ghost of Bradford Gay. “I woke up in the midddle 
of the night,” she said, “and I saw him clearly, standing right beside my 
bed.” 

“Weren’t you scared to death?” my mother asked. “Oh, my gorry!” 

“No, I wasn’t. I said right out loud, ‘Do you want to tell me something?’ 
—and he was gone. Still,” Essie went on, “I can’t help but think there’s some- 
thing Uncle Bradford wants to tell me. I’m going to put a pad and pencil 
on the table by my bed.” 

And I could see Essie showed no fright at all. But agh, I thought: that 
chill, forbidding old man, that tilted head! I, who had fled from him alive, 
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would have been paralytic with terror at the sight of him dead. I do 
not know if I brooded on the possibility of Uncle Bradford’s ghost favoring 
my bedside with a visit; it would have been like me; in any case, I have no 
recollection of Essie seeing him again. 

In her youth Essie had once gone to Boston and back on the cars: there 
was until my youth train service between Boston and Newport; but all her 
life Grammie never ventured off the Island of Aquidneck and in the last 
decades, as I have said, scarcely out of her house. Another time I saw 
her come with Essie through the gate, but on that gray-clouded day Gram- 
mie merely took the few steps in to our back porch to view an exhibit 
I had devised. It was a storm porch with all the damp, musty, wooden, close- 
shut-in cozy though neither in- nor out-doors atmosphere peculiar to storm 
porches. Whatever the pictures I had scissored and mounted on the inner walls 
of the porch, Grammie came that day to see them, solemnly praised it all, 
solemnly drew from the pocket of her skirt a nickel, solemnly presented it to 
me, and then Essie led her home again. 

Her bedroom at the head of the stairs was one of the blinded rooms. I 
think it had dark, carved Victorian furnishings—big bed and big bureau, but I 
remember for certain only a small glass case attached to the wall. Here were, 
though in minor display, stuffed birds and among them a lovely striped chip- 
munk. No owl, but the chipmunk did very well: I liked to pop into that 
room just to see him. There was a spare room. There was a curious, narrow, 
right-angled room, a storeroom containing trunks which were filled with 
novels; the walls were papered with an animal-picture paper—giraffes, ele- 
phants, tigers, all black on buff, a fascinating procession. Off Essie’s bedroom, 
which was carpeted with straw matting, was a tiny room overlooking the 
backyard and the fences toward Lincoln Street. That nook barely held Essie’s 
sewing machine, herself, and me playing on the floor with paper and colored 
pencils. It was a sunny-morning east room, but I think we were most often 
there of a rainy day: a thick Newport rain blowing outside and ourselves as 
snug as a bug in a rug, as Essie said, chattering away with the chattering 
machine, Essie’s foot steadily working the treadle. She gave me slippery elm 
to chew—thin, woody sticks of it that slimed the tongue. 

In that era, just before the World War until sometime in the 1920's, the 
town seemed almost half-populated by old bachelors, spinsters, widows and 
widowers, in many instances each living alone and in most instances main- 
taning themselves in proud independence. Newport somewhere included a 
Poor House and there was an Old Men’s Home, and I heard or knew of 
inmates at both. But all these others somehow got along on what even then 
must have been small funds and what now would seem impossibly small. (I 
am now, of course, mixing adult judgment with memory: as a child I had 
no awareness of economics. ) 

The Wilbars were in many ways typical. They owned their house: a 
good, tight house, well cared for, unabused, and seldom in need of repairs. 
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There was no wage earner. In the bank they had some thousands of dollars 
—I should not be surprised if it were no more than ten or fifteen; I should 
imagine their annual expenses were counted somewhere in the hundreds. They 
had no gas, no electricity, no telephone. Coal and food were their major ex- 
penses; coal in those days ran about twelve dollars a ton, and Grammie and 
Essie lived on plain fare. There was no entertaining, there were no luxuries, 
no extras. Life went on, week in and week out, year in and year out, at 
a measured, unchanging pace. It seemed a static world that could contain 
but never be altered by variations, and those variations were chiefly the sim- 
ple rhythmic ones of time, the weather and the seasons. A sparse existence but 
with no sense whatsoever of poverty and with a real sense of security. Not 
many streets away—you could walk to the edge of that gold coast in fifteen 
minutes—dozens of the richest people in America sported about in a world so 
different from the Wilbars’ it should have been on another planet; but the Wil- 
bars’ was one house in Newport where the echoes of that other world hardly 
sounded if at all. Grammie and Essie were exemplars of the old maxim: Use 
it up, wear it out, make it do. Their time was, as it turned out, 
within the final hours of the era when you might not be joking if you re- 
marked of a Yankee that he kept on the shelf a box containing, as labeled, 
“String Too Small to Save.” 

Narrow, provincial, shut-in, unimaginative: that, I suppose, can be ap- 
plied to the Wilbars’ world; but there was no meanness in it, and there were 
modesty, decency, pride. Nor was there anything supine. Grammie, clench- 
ing her shiny old fist and brandishing it, burst out “Td steal—I’d lie—before I 
let any child of mine starve!” 

As a matter of fact, I don’t know how thoroughly Yankee Grammie 
Wilbar was. The Wilbar name (though here the spelling was odd if not 
unique) is an old one in Rhode Island, and I believe her own folk had 
been around a long while; but her maiden name was Wilkey and I think she 
was of Germanic stock. She had had three daughters. Mary—older than Essie, 
and a friend of my Grandmother Townley since the days of my grandmoth- 
er’s childhood years as a “Scott” in Newport—had married a man named 
Everett Kline, and they were Aunt Mollie and Uncle Ev to me. They were 
childless, and they ran a farm just outside Newport in Middletown. 

It was said that the Klines spent their wedding night in the Tyler Street 
house and that Mr. Wilbar, gun in hand, insisted they occupy separate rooms. 
If that story is true I can only surmise that the reason for it, however 
fantastic, was bitterness over a scandal the Wilbars had borne earlier. Another 
daughter, Emma, “had to marry” a man named Harry Hammett. She died 
young, leaving two small sons. Her daughter, “Tottie,” died as a child. Gram- 
mie talked frequently about this grandchild, how Mr. Wilbar used to tote her 
on his shoulders to their house, and I imagined—or perhaps it was so—that a 
color drawing of an angelic little girl’s face, framed on the wall of the sitting 
room, was of ““Tottie.” 
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Grammie maintained an unrelenting enmity toward her Hammett son- 
in-law. She had nothing to do with him and very little to do with the younger 
of her grandsons, George. But the older boy, Louis, she took into her home 
and she and Essie brought him up. So I had had in that house a predecessor, 
a real grandson. He was now away, working as a newspaperman in Troy, 
New York. On a preserves-closet door down cellar there was a painted ringed 
target at which Louis, as a youngster, had hurled darts; and I in my time 
did the same. Essie made the darts out of corks, feathers, and horseshoe nails: 
I got the horseshoe nails from the blacksmith shop run by my two great- 
uncles the Goddards, down behind my Grandfather Scott’s hardware store. I 
made believe I was the champion dart-thrower of the world. And in one of 
the Wilbars’ upstairs rooms—it must have been the spare room—there was a 
bookcase filled with the red and gold Everyman books as another sign of 
Louis. He was bookish and he was, apparently from childhood on, extremely 
shy and withdrawn. Only after his death did Grammie and Essie discover that 
he had had short stories published. 

Suddenly Louis reappeared. This was no mere visit. He had come home 
to live—or, more exactly, to die. A doctor in Troy had examined him and said, 
“My boy, if you have a home to go to, you'd better go there.” So here he 
was, slowly coming and going through my familiar next-door gate: turning 
up Tyler Street if anyone he knew were in sight the other way—such as my 
father, with whom Louis had gone to school—or crossing the street if he saw 
anyone he knew on his side. Gray, emaciate, silent. To me he looked like an 
old man. He must have been, in fact, just into his thirties. 

From a bedroom window in my house I watched him coming and go- 
ing. I was estranged, self-banished. Once again I was frightened of an intruder 
on my cozy world. And this was far worse for me than the rare afternoon 
calls of the late Uncle Bradford Gay. Louis belonged in that house. He had 
resumed his rightful place which, I suppose, I had all along been filling for the 
Wilbars as a renewal to them of Louis’ small boyhood. 

I sat one morning alone on our back steps. The high board gate was open 
onto Tyler Street. Essie came in. 

“Why don’t you come over and have some of my gingerbread?” 

I shook my head. 

“You know you love gingerbread.” 

I wouldn’t budge. 

“Tt’s real fresh. I’ve just taken it out of the oven.” 

No. 

“Well, if you won’t come, Winfield, then I’ll just have to carry some over 
here to you.” 

Off she went. I sat where I was. Back she came with a plate full 
of the warm, spicy gingerbread I loved so. I ate in a choked silence. And 
I loved her very much. Once she had said to my mother, “I don’t know 
whether Winfield cares anything about me for myself or whether it’s just the 
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things I do for him.” But she was the things she did. What more can 
a child know? 

The miserable weeks went on. Grammie might wave to me from a win- 
dow as I trotted up Tyler Street to find my playmates; otherwise I did not 
see her. Summer came on. Louis went out to the country, to the Klines’ 
farm. A few evenings later as he talked with Uncle Ev and Aunt Mollie, just 
before bedtime, he fell over and was dead. The next noon, from my position 
at my parents’ bedroom window, | watched four men carrying a covered, 
six-foot wicker basket into the Wilbars’ yard, up the front steps, through the 
front door. The blinds of the parlor windows were open, the tan shades 
drawn. 

Essie came over to our house, the day following. My mother was at work 
in the kitchen and my sister and I were playing about. 

“T wonder,” Essie said, “if Winfield shouldn’t see Louis?” 

My mother looked at me inquiringly. 

I shook my head, this time in an agony of fear. No—no—no! 

“Well,” she went on, “if he doesn’t want to, of course that’s all right. I 
just thought it might be best for him if the first dead person he saw was some- 
one he didn’t love. It might make it a lot easier for him later on.” 

But no—no! I postponed the sight of death. 

Nevertheless this first death near me caused a good deal of death con- 
sciousness for a while. Essie and the Klines had at once bought a lot in 
the Island Cemetery on Farewell Street, for Louis’ burial and their eventual 
own. Grammie’s lot was filled, save for the place, she said, waiting for her. 
Her grave, she told me, had been dug and lined with brick at the time 
Mr. Wilbar had died and his grave so made alongside the other. This fasci- 
nated me. I would sit hunched on a footstool, looking up at Grammie as she 
placidly went over this information, and thinking how strange it was: there 
she sat, talking ordinarily enough, and a few streets away there waited, ready, 
under the grass, a brick-lined place for her. Specifically and inevitably for 
her. Perhaps a child only partially believes in death: he becomes aware that it 
happens, but to all alive whom he knows he cannot—or will not—imagine it 
happening. 

I saw that grass-covered place often. Essie would wrap available yard 
flowers into a wet newspaper and off we would go to Louis’ new grave—across 
Broadway to Gould Street, down Warner to Farewell, and then in through 
the wide cemetery gate and along the gravel drives crunchy and hot in the 
summer sun. We paused at the old Wilbar lot and I think I imagined Gram- 
mie’s brick-lined grave as unfilled in any way, as somehow a block of six-foot- 
deep space and thereby all the more awesome within that quiet ground. Not 
far from this were two or three adjacent lots all belonging to various groups 
of my own family, but at that time there was nobody buried there whom I 
had ever known. As Essie and I went along we passed now and then under 
the shade of elm trees. The salt breeze from Newport harbor stirred there. 
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But Louis was buried away over back in the “new development,” all treeless 
and bare and sun-struck. There Essie retrieved a mason jar and we filled it at a 
nearby “‘fasset”—that was Essie’s pronunciation—and she busied herself a 
moment over the flowers she had brought. “You know, Winfield,” she said, 
“there’s room in this lot for you, if you'd like to be buried here.”’ Me dead? 
Me buried? Incredible. And I could make no reply. 

I stayed silent all the way home-that is, into the Wilbars’ cool kitchen, 
where Essie brought me junket from the cellar. 

Everybody came and went by their back doors—the front doors were al- 
most as inviolate as the Wilbars’ parlor—and whenever Essie left the house she 
hooked open the screen door to a railing above the back stoop. This was per- 
haps a signal to any neighbor that Grammie was alone in the house. That 
door was screened with a black, thickly netted cloth which smelled dusty. 
Essie’s excursions were almost always errand-running; they were brief and 
occurred less than once a day. Often she took me along for company—to 
Downing Bros.’ drugstore on Broadway with the red and green urns in the 
window, its black-and white tile floor, its wooden shelves and drawers, its 
wooden counters marble-topped, its medicines, its glass jars filled with can- 
dies—the Canada peppermints, hoarhound drops, bull’s-eyes, and its pans of 
chocolates, fudge, penuche and gumdrops. Or to Tallman’s fish market, cool 
and fly-filled, sawdust on the floor, and redolent of mackerel. Or, halfway 
down Broadway, Wilcox’s old-fashioned market and grocery dark with the 
smell of tea and crowded with all kinds of things in big, standing, covered 
bins. Or, sometimes, to the cleanest-smelling, most wonderful-smelling place, 
[ thought, of all: a little bakery kept by Mr. and Mrs. Allen, soft-spoken 
Negroes of light color and impressive gentleness. It was such an immaculate, 
sunny store, right by the Fire Engine house. 

Everybody knew everybody. 

If we went as far downtown as Thames Street it was only once or twice 
a year to pay the coal bill. But as I grew older, though when I was still quite a 
small boy, perhaps seven, Essie began a weekly Saturday-afternoon custom of 
taking me to the show. And the Colonial Theater was on Thames Street. We 
never attended any other. We would arrive early, lights on in the theater and 
no one else in sight, and take seats in the front row. The stage too was lighted 
and was hung with a flat curtain decorated in some curlicue manner but largely 
covered with painted square signs advertising various business establishments 
in Newport. Essie’s voices sounded loud to me in the empty house. After a time 
other patrons began wandering in, though none came so far down front. I fed 
on a color-striped bag of peanut brittle provided, en route downtown, by 
Essie, and we chatted and waited. 

Inevitably the magic moment came: theater darkened, sound of the ad- 
vertising curtain creaking upward in the night, and then the comedy movie 
came on. Fatty Arbuckle or Ben Turpin or Charlie Chaplin: all pantomime 
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and captions in those days of course, all slapstick. I recall only a constantly 
hilarious atmosphere composed of people tumbling into rain barrels, flailing 
each other with broad sticks, receiving pie full in the face, being chased by 
cops over fences and through backyards, or wildly, erratically racing in un 
lizzies—now and then weaving miraculously back and forth in front of roaring 
steam engines. 

Essie and I were at once in heaven and there we stayed all afternoon. 
The comedy was the short movie. At its end the stage was again lighted, the 
advertising curtain lowered and the vaudeville commenced. There were al- 
ways five acts and I think their general character altered little, week in and 
week out: the pair of men in straw hats, and swinging canes, telling jokes, 
singing and dancing—those two and their endless counterparts usually opened 
the show. Dog acts, magicians, tumblers, a beautiful girl walking the wire, a 
singer—for all these the front curtain was withdrawn and they performed for 
us against a deep, magical background of stageset urns filled with paper 
flowers. The orchestra, right at our very knees, almost in touching distance 
on the other side of the low, velvet-hung brass rail, manfully caught the mood 
of each act. 

After that, the house again darkened, we could if we wanted watch the 
bald pianist, solo, by dim light playing mood music for the big movie. But 
there was, after all, the big movie to watch. Sometimes it was sad, but it 
always came out fine. Essie read each caption very audibly and somehow for 
her own satisfaction as well as my information. And afterward Essie and I 
returned to a dusky winter afternoon, damp and chill and with a smell of 
snow. We would hurry up Broadway and if I had been exceptionally excited 
by the movie I went into the Wilbars’, sat at the kitchen table and told 
the whole story to Grammie, seated over her tea and “vittles”—her word—at 
the other end. The Wilbars ate early. Their day was over—almost over—now. 
Indeed, one of Grammie’s peculiar stubbornnesses was her insistence that my 
birthday was not April 30th but May Ist, and I cannot explain this unless it 
was a conviction that any occurrence after bedtime, which too was early, 
must be accredited to the next day. 

Whenever Grammie got indignant she said in measured disgust, “Oh, 
pshaw!” Whenever she got extremely indignant, she said “Shit!” On these 
latter occasions Essie or my mother, if present, always acted as if nothing 
whatsoever had been said. As for me, I may have regarded the word as unique 
with Grammie; certainly I did not pick it up. She was in general given to 
criticism of others and, after all, she was older than most people and no doubt 
felt the superior wisdom of age. “Sue Scott,” she said referring to my real 
grandmother, “never was a one to ’tend properly to her own housework. Al- 
ways hanging out the window gabbing with anybody’d come by. Her young 
‘uns running around every which way in any old thing, and their noses run- 
ning too, like as not.” And Essie had a streak of bluntness applicable if she 
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thought necessary to one’s relatives. “I don’t know,” she would say, fussing 
at my feet as she changed my shoes and stockings, “I don’t know what kind 
of a mother would let a child go out like this in such wet weather. 
Law’s sake, you’re soaked through. Now come over here and stand by the 
stove while I get you some dry things.” 

Even Essie’s kindness had its limits. One rainy morning as I played in the 
sitting room there came a child’s soft knocking on the back door. It was my 
small sister, Jeannette. She knocked and knocked but Grammie made no sign 
and Essie made no move. They did not dislike Jeannette, but I was to them 
their one sufficient child. We sat still and quiet and after a while the knocking 
ceased. I played smugly on and yet with a feeling, for which I had no 
words, that I had been an accomplice in something furtive and mean; but I 
had no words of that sort either, and what can a child make of an 
incident bearing the imprimatur of his elders? Later in the morning when 
rain cleared I was restless. 

“What’s the matter?” said Essie. 

“T don’t know what to do.” 

“Now what’s got into you?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Well, try to think of something you'd like to do.” 

I thought about that. 

“T guess,” I said, “Pd like to walk up to Lincoln Street and see the 
new granolithic sidewalk.” 

And so, hats and coats on, Essie and I marched out to the corner and 
up one street to Lincoln. There, inside a barricade of chicken wire, stretched 
the wet-dark gray, new concrete, all marked with a cross line at exact inter- 
vals. I looked at it contentedly. It was a new thing in the neighborhood, 
an event, an excitement. The world did change. 

But sometimes of a bright, soft Newport afternoon, Essie took me walk- 
ing without purpose—except, I daresay, to get herself out of the house. Rhode 
Island Avenue, a street of quiet houses and big trees and, after we crossed 
Kay Street, a good length of dirt sidewalk running along a high cement wall 
and under clipped plane trees. 

“Here,” Essie said, taking a round button-like object from her pocket. It 
was a silken twist, red, white and blue. “Do you know what that is?” 

“Tt’s a knot,” I said, holding it in my hand. 

“Tt’s a beau knot,” Essie said. She laughed. “Now you’re my beau.” 

Grammie had somehow forestalled a marriage. One day Essie came into 
our house and talked tensely to my mother. She had just heard news of the 
death, in his forties, of a minister. She had known him when they were both 
young. Now, suddenly, he had died, leaving a wife and children. Then, as 
she talked about him, Essie broke down and cried. 


by Calvin Trillin 


The WarinKansas* 


THE NEW YORKER (MARCH, 1967) 


Russett: When Major Louis Mizell came to Russell from Fort Riley to 
speak on “The Customs and Traditions of the Vietnamese People,” he ap- 
peared both at the Kiwanis Club luncheon and at an assembly of Russell High 
School history students. Russell is a town of six thousand people, on the west- 
ern edge of the central-Kansas wheat belt. Along Highway 40, east and west 
of town, oil pumps bob up and down, pecking at the wheatland. Many of the 
people in Russell are descendants of wheat farmers known in Kansas as Ger- 
man-Russians—Germans who were lured to Russia by Catherine the Great 
about two hundred years ago to cultivate the barren fields along the Volga, 
and, a century later, were lured to Kansas by railroad men to cultivate the 
barren fields along the Kansas Pacific. The largest congregation in Russell is 
Lutheran, but there are also a large number of German-Russian Roman Cath- 
olics, who have drifted over from the area around Victoria, in the next 
county west, where in one public school the principal and several of her 
teachers are nuns. (People in Russell say that one Shriner used to live in Vic- 
toria, but he moved away.) One Lutheran church in Russell still holds a ser- 
vice each Sunday in German, but a casual visitor would find that hard to 
believe, since the German-Russians in Russell are not easily distinguishable 
from the Baptists who eame up from the South during the oil boom in the 
thirties, and the people in Russell as a whole are not easily distinguishable from 
the people in other Kansas towns. They often say “real nice” and “real well” 
—sometimes even “daggone” and “purt’ near”—and in explaining how to get 
somewhere they always direct travelers to turn north or south rather than 
right or left. They use “to visit with” as a verb signifying any type of 
face-to-face communication, so that a man can be said to be visiting with his 
elderly aunt or with his defense attorney. The Catholic priest in Russell be- 
lieves the town has more hawks than doves; the pastor of the principal Luth- 
eran church believes the opposite. The war is apparently not discussed much 
in Russell one way or the other. “I would say the people are very apathetic,” 
says R. G. Sedo, the pastor of St. John’s Lutheran Church. “It doesn’t seem 
realistic to them.” 

The Kiwanis luncheon, in the basement of the municipal building, drew 
about seventy-five men, including a few guest Rotarians, who had to listen to 


everyone sing “I’d Rather Belong to the Kiwanians than Any Other Club.” 


* Reprinted by permission, © 1967 by The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 
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Most of the men wore business suits, but some were in work clothes. Before 
lunch, there were other songs and the pledge of allegiance to the flag, and after 
lunch the chairman made some announcements about the mayor’s prayer 
breakfast. Major Mizell—a short, somewhat bald man who spoke with a 
strong Western twang—said he would begin his speech by explaining why the 
United States became involved in Vietnam in the first place. “It all goes back 
to 1954, when a mutual-defense pact was made between France, the United 
States, Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam,” he said. “Laos, as you know, was 
taken over by the Vietminh, which is the same as the Vietcong in Vietnam. 
And we stood by and watched this takeover and did nothing about it. And it 
came to the point in Vietnam where we either stood up and backed the mu- 
tual-defense pact that we were a member of or lose face in all of Southeast 
Asia, which, of course, would result in a Communist takeover of all Southeast 
Asia, and it would eventually go down, we’re sure, in Australia, which means 
we could have never gone back into that part of the country again at all. 
I know it’s hard to understand—it’s so far away.” 

Using a pointer and a map of Vietnam that he had taped to the wall, 
Mizell went through a straightforward lecture on roads, climate, and popu- 
lation. He spoke of ethnic groups, physical characteristics, and customs. Then, 
after a few words about the medical evacuation unit he had commanded in 
the highlands that are populated by Montagnard tribesmen, whom he de- 
scribed as “friendly-type individuals,” the Major nodded for the lights to be 
turned out and began a slide lecture. There were slides of crowded Saigon 
streets, Montagnard tribesmen posing in front of huts, Special Forces camps 
surrounded by mines and entanglement wire, resort towns untouched by the 
war, and wounded soldiers being evacuated by helicopter. The Major pointed 
out where craters from B-52 bombings had scarred the sides of mountains, 
explained the native costumes worn by Vietnamese secretaries posing in front 
of an Army office, and showed the difference in his unit’s camp during the wet 
season and the dry season. Some of the scenery was spectacular. Somehow, 
even during descriptions of field-hospital techniques, the slide presentation 
had the atmosphere of someone’s displaying pictures of his first trip to Eu- 
rope. The last slide had been taken by the Major as he was about to 
leave Vietnam on a chartered airliner at the end of his tour; it showed an 
all-yellow jet, part of Braniff’s “campaign to end the plain plane.” The speech 
finished rather late in the lunch hour, and only about twenty Kiwanians re- 
mained when the Major asked for questions. There were a couple of ques- 
tions about why American troops were not permitted to follow the Viet- 
cong into Cambodia—a point the Major had emphasized—but most of the 
questions were about subjects like the height of the mountains or the size of 
the mosquitoes. The chairman of the meeting, who works in soil conserva- 
tion, asked how the defoliation program was coming along. 

After the question period, Mizell hurried over to Russell High School, a 
new, impressively equipped building on the eastern side of town. Before he 
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began his speech, Mizell reminded the boys in the audience that they might 
soon be members of the Armed Forces themselves. (They had received an- 
other reminder a couple of months before when an English teacher was 
drafted in the middle of the semester.) Then he gave more or less the same 
speech he had given at the Kiwanis luncheon, varying the slides (“a little tour 
through Vietnam’) only to leave out two shots that included bare-breasted 
Montagnard women. What had resembled a travelogue in the Kiwanis atmo- 
sphere seemed to take on the characteristics of a geography lesson in the high 
school. At the end of the presentation, there were no questions. 

Between speeches, a reporter asked Mizell what kind of response he usu- 
ally got as he spoke about Vietnam around Kansas. Mizell said the Russell 
reaction was typical. “People are inquisitive, but they have trouble feeling 
any closeness,” he said. “I can’t blame them. I’ve been away from there seven 
months, and it already seems unreal to me. It’s not really apathy.” He paused 
and shook his head, as if unwilling to believe it could be apathy. “It’s just 
that if you don’t have any relative over there, it’s hard to feel close to it.” 


Protection: Protection is not the largest town in Comanche County. 
Coldwater, about fifteen miles to the east, has more than a thousand people to 
Protection’s seven hundred, and there is no sign that Protection is closing the 
gap. Coldwater has the county seat—a factor that has decided which town 
survives in some rural counties. It also has the advantage of having a highway 
run through it, although not a terribly busy highway. There are two motels 
in Coldwater. The highway misses Protection by a half mile or so, and there 
are no motels. Although a traveler on the highway sees a couple of faded 
and peeling signs advertising the Hotel Brunswick in Protection, the Bruns- 
wick, a tiny old brick building that looks as if it had always considered the 
prospect of more than two or three stranded motorists at one time an ex- 
cess of good fortune, has been closed for a year. Some people say that the 
Brunswick’s problem was “uninterested ownership” in California, and some 
say the problem was the State of Kansas Health Department’s standards. Pro- 
tection is in southwestern Kansas, on flat, dry land about fifteen miles from the 
Oklahoma line; the wheat elevators of the Protection co-op can be seen from 
ten or twelve miles away. (Somewhat closer, a fragile-looking spire is visible 
next to the elevators: the tower for the Protection television cable.) The 
nearest big town is Dodge City, which is a sixty-mile drive, part of it on 
unpaved road. Most of the men seen in the Protection business district—a street 
that runs three blocks and then turns into a dirt lane—wear boots and Western 
hats, and when they go hunting it 1s often for coyotes. Many of them raise 
wheat or cattle, both of which have suffered from droughts for the past two 
seasons. Last year, Protection got six inches of rain instead of the normal 
twenty-two, and farmers say it has only rained twice in the past twelve 
months. 

Even with rain, Protection has never hit it rich. There are a half-dozen 
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empty storefronts along the main street, most of them empty for years. A 
dozen years ago, some of the businessmen in town thought they might be able 
to lure some tourists off the highway by developing Fort Protection, which 
lies a couple of miles to the northwest. Fort Protection is not the kind of 
fort most tourists are accustomed to—it is the area between a trench and a 
bluff where some of the townspeople are said to have gathered during an In- 
dian scare once—but the businessmen thought it could be made attractive if 
the trench were dug out and a building erected. Charles Jones, the Protection 
pharmacist, had gone as far as to make a sign for the fort, but then 
a farmer refused to grant the necessary access to the old site. “It was quite 
a unique sign, too,” Harris Powell, the owner of the town dry-goods store, 
says. “The letters were burnt into the wood. That project just sort of fell 
through.” There has been some talk that one of the lakes due to be built 
as part of an Arkansas River development project will be near Protection and 
will draw vacationers into the area for fishing and boating, but some people 
in Protection believe that the lake is likely to be just a big mudhole, with 
no recreational facilities. Protection had its only experience with fame ten 
years ago, and that was brief. The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
chose Protection to become the first town in the United States to have one 
hundred per cent of its citizens under forty inoculated with Salk vaccine for 
protection against polio, and the ceremonies were a matter for national tele- 
vision coverage. Local citizens are not certain how the town got the name 
that made this windfall possible; most people believe it had something to do 
with the town or the fort being a protection against the elements or the In- 
dians, but others think it had something to do with the protective tariff. The 
National Foundation presented Protecion with a bronze plaque to com- 
memorate the mass inoculation, and Harris Powell, who was mayor at the 
time, built a squat concrete water fountain on the sidewalk in front of the 
town library, next door to his store, and put the plaque on it. Not long 
ago, it occurred to Powell that the National Foundation might be interested 
in returning to Protection to mark the anniversary of the inoculation, but he 
has not got around to writing a letter on the subject. 

About the only economic break that Protection has ever had was having 
Lane Myers born there. Myers, now in his sixties, went to Wichita to work 
after high school—as a good part of the Protection High School graduating 
class has done ever since—but he came back to Protection after the Second 
World War to start his own plant. For a while, he made grain augers, and 
then he manufactured steel posts for the government. Finally, in 1953, he 
was awarded a Defense Department contract for the manufacture of con- 
certina barbed wire—particularly heavy barbed wire that pulls out from a reel 
to form a fifty-foot maze in the pattern of an outsize, misshapen, vicious- 
looking concertina. Myers has a way with machines that is often remarked on 
in Protection. He designed and built all of the machines he needed to produce 
concertina, and began production with twenty or so workers in a dreary- 
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looking cinder-block building at the end of Protection’s main street, just 
before the railroad tracks. The plant has a strangely homemade quality, as if 
a few neighborhood friends were carrying on a weekend manufacturing 
project in somebody’s abandoned garage. Aside from company offices, it is al- 
most entirely one large room, filled with an overpowering clacking noise. The 
barbed wire is produced by a machine that joins two wires—tying one around 
the other to produce barbs—and then it is fed onto openwork drums, where 
workers attach clips in various places so that it will open up into a tangled 
concertina pattern. A machine that includes an old tire as a base presses down 
the wire for shipping. An oven that looks like part of a homemade cookout 
stove heats another type of wire so that it can be flattened and cut into 
the clips and into carrying handles. 

For a dozen years—except for one year when he did not win a govern- 
ment contract—Myers continued to turn out concertina wire in his original 
plant. At one point, Protection was the nation’s only source of concertina 
barbed wire. Then, two or three years ago, the demand for concertina in- 
creased drastically. It is normally used as what the military calls “anti- 
personnel wire entanglements,” and American troops in Vietnam often 
stack reels of it together to construct thorny pyramids in front of their em- 
placements. In August of 1965, after two sons-in-law had joined Myers in 
the business, he more than doubled his operation. He leased a second cinder- 
block building—situated just on the other side of the railroad tracks and 
labeled by a Pepsi-Cola sign “Lane Myers Plant 2.” The Lane Myers Com- 
pany began to work a double shift five days a week and a single shift on 
Saturdays and Sundays, employing sixty-five production workers. The ex- 
pansion meant that Lane Myers was providing jobs for thirty-five men who 
had grown up in Protection and was drawing workers from all over Co- 
manche County and even from Oklahoma. Some of the extra workers com- 
muted from nearby towns, but about a dozen of them moved to Protection 
to be near the plant. Soon after Lane Myers Plant 2 opened, there were no 
more houses available for rent in town. Businessmen along the main street 
found that business improved a bit in 1966 despite the drought—although 
they were still faced with the trend toward driving into Dodge City for 
shopping—and that the population remained stable. With both plants in opera- 
ion, the Lane Myers Company provided a payroll of $1,000 a day and 
spent almost that much locally for supplies. “In a little town like this,” 
Charles Jones says, “two or three extra people help.” 

The dramatic expansion of Lane Myers production did not bring a 
dramatic expansion of Protection’s feeling of involvement with the war in 
Vietnam. The “Welcome to Protection” sign that lists the virtues of the 
town for the benefit of those traveling on the nearby highway—a sign that the 
Jaycees have been meaning to repaint—does not mention Protection’s part in 
the war effort. Occasionally, someone has expressed mild regret that the 
town’s good fortunes came from war—particularly a war that many find 
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hard to understand—but it is not easy to feel like a war profiteer in Protection; 
after all, even with a double-shift concertina-wire factory, Protection has 
never done much more than hold its own. Because the plant has been making 
wire for years, it has never been looked upon as completely a creature of the 
war, and the management has always insisted that it would be producing 
concertina wire for the government even if there were no war. In most parts 
of Kansas, about the only people who cannot avoid an involvement with 
the war are those who have relatives in it—or relatives threatened with 
the possibility of being in it—and there are probably fewer of those people 
in Protection than in comparable Kansas towns. Workers at the plant, most 
of whom are young men, are deferred from the draft. They are engaged in 
what is considered an essential industry, and it is thought that attaching the 
clips to concertina wire requires a digital dexterity found only in the young. 

Last month, a year and a half after the expansion, the Lane Myers Com- 
pany finally fell into the traditional pattern of Protecion economic life: it 
laid off about as many workers as it had added in 1965. The government had 
“redeployed” the Myers concertina contract from 35,000 reels a month to 
10,000 reels a month. There has been talk in Protection that the cutback may 
be only temporary, and that the problem was apparently just a matter of 
the government’s difficulty in financing contracts toward the end of a fiscal 
year. (The people at the Construction Supply Center, the government 
agency in charge of the contracts, agree that the cutback could be only tem- 
porary, although they seem to think that the problem is that there may finally 
be enough concertina barbed wire.) Several families have left town, but a 
number of the laid-off workers have remained, hoping that the government 
will increase its order after the new fiscal year begins, or that Lane Myers 
will figure out a machine to manufacture something besides concertina en- 
tanglement wire. “It’s made a change in business,” J. D. Rowland, who is 
Protection’s real-estate agent, insurance man, tax accountant, and utility-bill 
agent, said after the layoff. “We can feel the pinch of it—along with our 
drought.” Protection businessmen are aware of the role the plant plays in 
deciding the question that always hangs over towns like Protection—the ques- 
tion of continued existence—but they have sent no delegations to Washing- 
ton to argue for a return to full production. People in Protection have no 
feeling of being able to influence the concertina-wire boom, any more than 
they have a feeling of being able to influence the plans for the Arkansas River 
development project or the publicity campaigns of the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis or the rain. J. D. Rowland says, “The town did 
nothing to get the plant, and it never built any apartments for anything to 
promote the influx of workers, or anything like that. It just happened Lane 
Myers was born here.” 


Salina: Kansas Wesleyan University, a liberal-arts college that is affili- 
ated with the Methodist Church, has some eight hundred students, and 
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more than two hundred of them are from New York or New Jersey. Like a 
number of small Kansas colleges, Kansas Wesleyan decided a few years 
ago that the only way to maintain a student population that would make 
operation economically feasible was to recruit high-school graduates from 
the East, where there is a shortage of colleges. Since then, the enrollment at 
Kansas Wesleyan has doubled, and the college’s development plan calls for 
it to double again within ten years. At one or two Kansas colleges, the 
influx of Easterners has had some small effect on the political atmosphere. In 
Emporia, where William Allen White wrote of the typical Midwestern small 
town, the College of Emporia has more students from New Jersey than from 
Kansas; a tiny colony of Students for a Democratic Society occasionally 
surfaces, and, between the College of Emporia and the Kansas State Teachers 
College, it is possible to turn out twenty people to demonstrate against the 
war in Vietnam. There is no S.D.S. chapter at Kansas Wesleyan, and there 
have been no demonstrations. Last year, the one militant pacifist on the 
faculty used to draw some response from conservative students by filling his 
bulletin board with pictures and articles against the war, but he is in Japan 
this year on sabbatical. 

The draft is what connects Kansas Wesleyan to the war. “Some go and 
some don’t, and those that do go are matter-of-fact about it,” Paul Renich, 
the dean of the university, says. “There is a lot more pressure to stay in 
school. When people are not doing well academically, we have to drop 
them for a semester, and there used to be 100 percent acceptance of this. 
People would stay out, make some money, and come back. Now it’s ‘Where 
can I get in?’ They’re willing to go anywhere, but I think the pressure comes 
more from the parents than the kids.” 

Fifteen Kansas Wesleyan students agreed to stay after a modern-history 
class one day to talk to a visitor about Vietnam. When people in Kansas are 
questioned about their views on the war, many of them tend to-preface their 
remarks with a phrase like “I don’t really understand it” or to follow them 
with a phrase like “I guess the people in Washington know more about it 
than I do.” (The feeling of not having all the facts—or not comprehending 
the ones that are available—is so widespread that the tendency of some people 
in Kansas not to discuss the war may be due not to a lack of concern but to 
a lack of confidence in being able to make any sense out of it.) Students, less 
likely to plead ignorance, often try to answer questions about the war by talk- 
ing about the historical background or the context of the international situa- 
tion, and their conclusions are often difficult to predict. 

“Why ask about what Kansans think about Vietnam around here?” a 
boy in the back of the room said before any questions could be asked. 
“Forty-five per cent of the people here are from New York.” He picked up 
his books and stamped out of the room. 

There were two small, dark-haired girls in the front row, and one of 
them immedately put her hand up and said, in an Eastern accent, that the 
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United States should sue for peace, or at least the American people should 
be asked formally if they are in favor of the war. 

A boy who was sitting a couple of seats away—he was wearing a heavy 
white sweater, gold-rimmed glasses, and the start of a goatee—said, “It’s 
not a major issue here, like it is back East. People aren’t exposed to a lot of 
information. I think the more you study, the less you know about some- 
thing. There are so many nuances. People see that in New York. In New 
York, you’re exposed to every possible subject, every possible opinion. Here 
it’s just a blunt for or against.” 

“T went to high school in Kansas and I studied the history of Vietnam 
from before the French were there up to the present,” a boy wearing a 
green polo shirt said. He seemed angry, and he spent some time demonstrat- 
ing his knowledge of the French colonial period to the semi-goateed boy. 

Then a young man in the back of the room said he thought that most 
students believed that as long as the United States was involved in Vietnam 
we ought to win the war and get it over with, but that not many were 
concerned at all until their draft notices came. 

A number of students nodded. “If you have to go, you just go,” one of 
them said. 

A Negro boy who was very collegiately dressed raised his hand and 
said, “I think one difference about people out here is that they do think if 
they have to go they’ll just go. They have no sense of doom like people 
in the East.” 

“T guess we are more used to accepting what happens to us,” the Kansas 
boy who had studied Vietnam in high school said, “The floods, tornadoes.” 

“In my experience here, it’s not a moral issue but a personal problem,” 
his adversary in the white sweater said. 

As the Kansas boy went through the history of Vietnam (and a theory 
that the war was being fought according to a book written by General 
Giap), he had sounded as if he might favor a less limited war. But when he 
was asked what course the United States should take now, he hesitated for 
a few moments, as if he had never got that far before, and finally said that 
America should get out of Vietnam. “I don’t see anything ill-honorable about 
stopping killing people,” he said. 

“ Tl-honorable,’”” one of the Eastern girls in the first row whispered 


to the other, and they giggled. 


Topeka: Four times a day, Radio Station WIBW presents a short pro- 
gram called “Kansans in Vietnam’’—‘“featuring the voices of your sons, hus- 
bands, and friends.” Each program consists of an interview with one Kansan— 
perhaps a sailor from Topeka, who says that what he misses most of all is his 
girl, or a helicopter mechanic from Burlington who was once Kansas Young 
Farmer of the Year. The Topeka newspaper runs pictures and addresses of 
Kansans in Vietnam, so that interested citizens can write them letters. Editors 
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of the paper say that response to the mail feature has been good, but that 
the war is ordinarily not very noticeable in Topeka. One of them says, 
“For the person who doesn’t have a father or a brother or an uncle over 
there—for the ordinary person—there is no war.” 


Junction City: When the launching of Operation Junction City was 
announced from Saigon, the Junction City Daily Union ran a front-page 
editorial headlined “Wer ARE THRILLED, HONORED!” The editorial said, 
“We feel certain that both the Ist Infantry Division and the 9th Infantry 
Division are involved. Both Divisions were sent to Vietnam from Fort Riley. 
The 9th, last to go, was activated and received all its training here and has 
been adopted as Kansas’ own. ... That we have been honored in the 
largest offensive of the war makes us both humble and proud.” 

Because of the Ist and the 9th, Junction City, a town almost at the 
gates of Fort Riley, is the closest thing to a Second World War “home town” 
that there is in Kansas. The Ist Division was stationed at Fort Riley for 
ten years; although virtually all of its members who went to Vietnam di- 
rectly from Riley have completed their tours and been reassigned, Junction 
City maintains a proprietary interest in the Ist. Many of the 9th Division 
men who left Riley for Vietnam are still there, and many of their families 
live in the Junction City area. Anyone who left from Riley left eating coffee 
and doughnuts, thanks to a project called Operation Doughnut. In many 
Kansas communities, people asked about the war often mention the fact 
that few, if any, local boys have been killed in action—every week or so the 
All-Kansas edition of the Wichita Eagle carries an isolated headline like 
“SALINA SOLDIER KILLED ON PATROL IN VIETNAM” or “VIET COMBAT KILLS 
MARINE FROM LIBERAL’’—but in Junction City news of combat deaths is a 
commonplace. For a number of months, the Junction City Daily Union 
published the full Defense Department list of combat fatalities; then the list 
grew so long that the space and expense seemed too great. 

Even Junction City citizens who knew nobody in the Ist Division or 
the 9th Division had reason to be saddened by their departure. For more 
than a century, Junction City has been an Army town, its fortunes fluctuat- 
ing with the amount of activity at Fort Riley. The Army is Junction City’s 
only industry. The streets are lined with loan companies, trailer camps, uni- 
form companies, used-car dealers, and beer halls. The stable spending of a 
permanently assigned infantry division—full of non-commissioned officers 
with large families and large buying power—was lost suddenly when the 
Ist Division moved out toward the end of 1965 (the Junction City sales-tax 
receipts in January, 1966, were 25 percent below the previous January’s). 
The 9th Division, which eventually replaced the Ist, seemed to be gone 
almost as soon as it was established. No division replaced the 9th, and there 
are now only 6,000 or 8,000 men stationed on a post that has held up to 
21,000. The Defense Department has said that Riley will build up to capacity 
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again, but nobody in Junction City can be certain of how soon or for how 
long. Even a large increase in numbers may not bring back the spending 
power of the Ist if the numbers represent trainees or Guardsmen tempo- 
rarily on active duty, and the Fort Riley commanding general has said it is 
unlikely that Riley will be the permanent home for a division until the Viet- 
nam war has ended. 

Although visitors are assured that Junction City is “100 percent hawk,” 
the interest expressed in the war is mainly personal interest in friends or in 
business. The Junction City businessmen who gather every morning for coffee 
at the Good Eats Café, on the main street, do not talk about whether the 
war should be fought harder or not at all but about what kind of troops are 
likely to move into Riley or about the fate of some sergeant they all knew. 
‘““There’s not as much interest in the war now as there was when the Ist was 
over there,” a realtor in the Good Eats said one morning. “We knew those 
fellows real well.” 

On the night that Operation Junction City was announced, the Waiting 
Wives Club of the Junction City area had its monthly social meeting at the 
Fort Riley N.C.O. Club. The announcement in the Daily Union said there 
would be a white-elephant exchange, but that turned out to be code for 
bingo; playing bingo is illegal in town, and the Waiting Wives did not want 
to strain relations with the townspeople by flaunting the fact that they were 
playing on post. About seventy women had gathered in a corner of the 
N.C.O. Club’s huge dining room and were sitting at tables for four, having 
coffee and doughnuts. The founder and principal energy source of the 
Waiting Wives Club, Mrs. Dorothy Lauri, was sitting at the head table 
with some of the other club officers. Mrs. Lauri, who is known to some as 
Mama Dottie, is an effusive, gray-haired lady who retained an interest in 
Waiting Wives long after her own period of waiting was over. (Her husband 
served in Vietnam for a year as the executive officer of the Ist Infantry 
Division’s medical battalion and has now been reassigned to Fort Riley.) 
“When the Ist Division first went over, people here whose husbands were 
killed were being notified by telegram,” Mrs. Lauri told a visitor before the 
bingo game started. “All that’s been changed now—an officer has to go. But 
then a cabdriver would just take out the telegram. Once, when nobody was 
home, the driver slipped the telegram under the door. After that, a few of 
us asked the owner of the cab company if we could go with the driver. The 
chaplain went, too. But it got to be too much for just a few people. Once, 
we had two deaths in one hour. We decided to put everyone to work. There 
were about eight hundred wives in Junction City, Manhattan, and Ogden 
after the Ist Division moved out. We decided if the women kept themselves 
busy they wouldn’t have time to think.” 

The Waiting Wives Club was formally organized at a tea that attracted 
more than three hundred women. It began classes in bowling and ceramics, 
organized bridge tournaments, and held business meetings that featured 
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speakers such as the Fort Riley legal-assistance officer. The Waiting Wives 
membership card carries the quotation “Learn to labor and wait.” The regis- 
tration card asks the member to check which services she is willing to per- 
form in conventional community-service work and which she is willing to 
perform in case the husband of a Junction City woman is killed in Vietnam. 
(Most wives indicate that they would be willing to visit the home or send a 
card but not attend the funeral.) 

“When most of the Ist Division had come home, we were down to 
twenty members or so,” Mrs. Lauri went on. “We were going to disband, 
but there were fourteen widows in the area, and they asked us to keep it 
up. Then, of course, the 9th Division moved out, and now we have about 
125 members again.” Many of the members are foreign-born, and many of 
them depend on Mrs. Lauri for advice while their husbands are away. “Some- 
times I average about eight phone calls an hour,” Mrs. Lauri said. “One of 
the widows called the other day because she wanted me to help her buy a 
red car. She didn’t care what kind, just so it was red. I don’t know why, 
but about half the widows have gotten red cars.” 

Before the bingo started, Mrs. Lauri made a couple of announcements 
and then introduced Bettie Dozier, a trim, capable-looking woman who 
was wearing a small pin with a gold star on it. Speaking in a strong Texas 
accent, Mrs. Dozier introduced the candidates from among whom the club 
would elect its new officers at the next business meeting. Mrs. Lauri and 
Mrs. Dozier cheerfully interrupted each other, and were cheerfully inter- 
rupted by some of the other women at the head table. After the announce- 
ments, copies of the 9th Division newspaper, which is sent regularly to 
Junction City from Vietnam, were handed out. Then a door prize was 
awarded, and the bingo started, with Mrs. Dozier calling the numbers. Mrs. 
Lauri explained to her visitor that Mrs. Dozier’s husband, a first sergeant, had 
been killed in Vietnam, that one of the candidates for treasurer had lost a 
husband in Vietnam and another in Korea, and that the candidate was sitting 
with a lady whose husband had been killed only two weeks before. “We have 
about ten widows here tonight,” Mrs. Lauri said. “We have an assistance 
committee, and when somebody dies they call on the widow right away. All 
three people on the committee happen to be widows themselves. I think it’s 
better; the woman knows they have been through the same thing. They see 
about getting clothes for the funeral and talk to the funeral director. They 
cook meals the day of the funeral, or as long as they have to. They act as 
her family, really—they do whatever a family would do. We try to see that 
there are people at the funeral. We buried one man here with two people at 
his funeral. That’s not right. He died for his country. Widows are made 
honorary members of the Waiting Wives Club. I think only one widow was 
already in the club when her husband was killed. After about a month, we go 
to visit the widow and take her a plant and a membership card that means 
she doesn’t have to pay any dues for three months.” 
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The mess halls of units at Fort Riley often provide the cake for club 
functions, and the manager of the N.C.O. Club has allowed the wives to 
use the club facilities for all of their meetings. The local radio newscaster, 
after a long conversation with Mrs. Lauri, is careful to avoid any ambiguity 
about which unit has been involved in a battle. The manager and assistant 
manager of the N.C.O. Club, the radio newscaster, the head of the local 
Salvation Army (which runs the U.S.O.), and the local undertaker have 
all been made honorary members of the Waiting Wives Club. 

Two women came in when bingo was almost over. They were both 
widows who had come from a typing class. They sat at the head table with 
Mrs. Lauri, and after the bingo game had ended they were joined by Mrs. 
Dozier and a woman from Mississippi who had lost one husband in Vietnam 
and another in a Japanese prison camp. Mrs. Lauri said that one of the late- 
comers, a woman from Tennessee, had just received a $1,500 scholarship for 
her oldest son—a gift that the family of every 1st Division soldier killed in 
action receives from the men of the Division. The woman from Tennessee 
said that she and her children had decided to remain in Junction City. Her 
companion, a tall, blond woman from Alabama, said that she planned to 
return to Mobile at the end of the school year. The woman from Mississippi 
also said she was going home. She had taken her husband back to Mississippi 
to be buried. “He was the first combat fatality from Clarke County,” she 
said. “The flags flew at half-mast all over the county.” 

“IT met a lot of wonderful people here,” the woman from Tennessee 
said. “They were wonderful to me when I needed someone. I haven’t lived 
at home in so long it’s not the same. I asked the two older boys what they 
wanted to do, and they wanted to stay. Maybe it’s just hanging on to 
memories—I don’t know.” 

Mrs. Dozier said she was planning to stay, too. She had a job at a bank 
and she felt she had settled permanently in Junction City. “We wanted to 
retire here,” she said, ‘“‘so it seemed natural.” 


Manhattan: Arthur Peine came to Kansas State University as a history 
instructor about fifty years ago, and, after several years, left teaching to 
become a Manhattan businessman. He was the manager of a poultry and 
egg-packing company and the president of an ice and cold-storage company; 
he also served as a director of the Kansas State University Endowment 
Fund and of the First National Bank. Now eighty—an articulate, straight- 
forward man with snow-white hair—he has retired from his directorships, 
but he still maintains his business contacts downtown, and he is almost always 
present at the weekly luncheons of the Manhattan Rotary at the Wareham 
Hotel. The Rotarians ordinarily have Lowell Jack, the manager of the local 
radio station, stop in during the luncheon to give them a summary of the late 
news. One day last fall, the lead item in Jack’s report was that Arthur Peine 
planned to become a write-in candidate for United States senator so that 
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people in Kansas would have some way to express their opposition to the 
war in Vietnam. ‘““There was dead silence,” Peine recalled later, with a smile. 
“As I walked out, there were the usual smiles and greetings but not a single 
criticism or a single compliment.” 

In addition to attending Rotary meetings, Peine had been attending 
meetings of Citizens Against Escalation, a small group of Manhattan resi- 
dents, most of whom were connected in one way or another with the uni- 
versity. After some investigation of the position taken on Vietnam by the 
two major-party candidates running for senator, Peine had decided that 
voters who shared his concern were being offered a choice between “war and 
more war.” Iwo minor-party candidates also had places on the ballot. Peine 
figured it would be fruitless to ask the Conservative Party candidate to take 
a stand that would rally voters who opposed the war, but he did track down 
the Prohibitionist candidate, on the theory that a Prohibitionist could con- 
ceivably be a minister who coupled a loathing of the Devil’s brew with some 
Christian concern about war. The Prohibitionist turned out to be a hawk. 
A few people around the state were asked to run, and finally Peine agreed 
to run himself. Citizens Against Escalation sponsored the campaign. 

A few of Peine’s friends were worried that he might have let himself 
in for some harassment. Manhattan is only about ten miles from Fort Riley, 
and although the town’s atmosphere has always been influenced much more 
by the university than by the base, the departure of the Ist and 9th Divisions 
for Vietnam brought Manhattan some measure of Junction City’s personal 
(and economic) contact with the war. The Manhattan Mercury still runs the 
full Defense Department combat-fatality list and a special column of Fort 
Riley news. The Mercury’s editor has been to Vietnam, where he presented 
soldiers from the Manhattan area with tape recordings made by their families. 
As it turned out, Peine did not receive so much as an angry telephone call. 
An editorial in the Mercury expressed admiration for his attempt to bring an 
important issue before the public, using a mechanism infinitely more com- 
mendable than placard-carrying; pointed out that the candidacy was another 
demonstration of the wonders of democracy; and concluded that Peine’s 
efforts were misdirected, partly because the senator elected from Kansas 
would not have much effect on war policy anyway. “You may not write in 
Arthur Peine’s name for United States Senator, but don’t write him off as a 
crackpot,” the editorial said. “They might be used to me,” Peine says. “I’ve 
been a bit of a maverick for a number of years.” Peine has always been an ac- 
tive Democrat—a liberal Democrat—in Manhattan and Riley County politics, 
and his business acquaintances have become accustomed to his views. 

Peine’s campaign consisted mainly of a couple of advertisements in the 
Mercury and in the newspapers of one or two other towns that have residents 
who actively oppose the war. Leaflets were distributed at one K-State foot- 
ball game. Peine received 896 votes: 321 of them were from Manhattan and 
the rest of Riley County, but there was at least 1 vote in 36 of the state’s 105 
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counties. (In Junction City’s county, Peine picked up 5 votes.) What im- 
pressed Peine was a sudden change in attitude among his acquaintances. “I 
believe of the three hundred or so people who voted for me here not more 
than six told me they were going to vote for me before the election,” he 
says. “After the election, there were many remarks from people who voted 
for me. I think people were reticent. They might have thought they were 
the only one. People hate to get out of the channels of a community. I think 
there is a strong undercurrent of resentment against the war. Even though 
polltakers are supposed to make people feel at ease, I think people profess 
more support of the war than they really have. The polls continue to indicate 
support of the war, and at the same time the President’s popularity goes 
down. How do you explain that disparity? I think there are two voices. The 
inner voice is against the war.” 

In a movement whose impact is often difficult to gauge, the Peine cam- 
paign was an unusually measurable activity. Those who worked on it have 
been somewhat uncertain of their role ever since. The Citizens Against Esca- 
lation—now called the Vietnam Committee—has still not arrived at a clear 
program. There is a student group at K-State called Students for Positive 
Action that can marshal about twenty activists, most of them from out of 
state, but the students seem to follow rather than lead the adults. Still, from 
one source or another, Manhattan probably has had more visible anti-war 
activity than any other city or town in Kansas. The competition for that 
distinction being what it is, Manhattan’s preéminence does not mean that 
the antiwar forces exert a strong influence on the town, but a Manhattan citi- 
zen who wants to avoid thinking about the issues of the war occasionally 
finds a small obstacle placed in his path. On Wednesdays, at noon, a half- 
dozen or so people—a couple of students, perhaps, two or three ministers 
from university religious groups, and maybe a housewife or two—gather in 
front of Manhattan’s tiny Federal Building, across the street from the Sears 
store. They stand there, in silence, for about an hour, displaying a sign that 
says, “Vietnam Vigil. To Express Our Concern.” At the main intersection 
of the business district, a block away, the signs in the window of the First 
National Bank are likely to include—in addition to advertisements about 
the Manhattan Coin Club meeting, the Fifteenth Annual Outdoor Show of 
the Riley Fish and Game Association, the Lions’ Golden Anniversary, the 
K-State concert band, and a land and cattle auction at Grant, Nebraska—a 
poster that says, “You are invited to take part in a meal of reconciliation: 
an interfaith sharing of rice and tea, of reading and of prayer, a sign of unity 
with each other, a sign of unity with the war victims, an act of repentance, an 
act to end the war and aid its victims.” Three days a week, students inter- 
ested in peace man a table at the Student Union, distributing anti- Vietnam- 
war literature and selling buttons like one that combines a portrait of Lyndon 
Johnson and the slogan “Kill for Peace.” Letters to the editor arguing 
the issues of the war—relatively rare documents in Kansas, except in one 
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or two large city newspapers—appear with some frequency in the Manhattan 
Mercury. When somebody like Frank Carlson, the senior senator from Kan- 
sas, is in town, he can expect to be buttonholed by two or three people ex- 
pressing concern about the war and doubts about how strenuously the 
Administration has been searching for peace. Lowell Jack has delivered a 
radio editorial criticizing the opponents of the war, and a Kansas State 
professor has appeared on the station to offer a rebuttal. 

Jack’s editorial was not characteristic of Manhattan’s response to war- 
protest activities. Although some students who were picketing an R.O.T.C. 
review last fall had their signs destroyed by counter-demonstrators, they 
are less accustomed to being attacked than to being ignored. It is possible to 
spend an hour or so at the peace table in the Student Union without seeing 
any students stop to make a purchase or start an argument. One of the 
volunteers who has manned the table is an R.O.T.C. student who favors the 
Administration’s Vietnam policy but believes that both sides should be heard. 
Most citizens who pass the Federal Building between noon and one on Wed- 
nesdays merely glance over at the peace vigil and then continue on their way, 
and many do not even glance over. There is no pressure against war protest 
from the university; one member of the Vietnam Committee is a university 
vice-president. Occasionally, a Vietnam Committee housewife may phone 
Fort Riley to object to an artillery concussion that has shaken her house, 
but that is about the extent of the confrontation with the military community 
a few miles away. 

For their part, the antiwar forces are relatively cautious. They do not 
go in for noisy marches or nuisance demonstrations. The Vietnam Commit- 
tee meets at the Wesley Foundation, the organization for Methodist stu- 
dents, which is also the host for the meals of reconciliation and one of the 
sponsors of the peace table at the Student Union. Warren Rempel, the 
Wesley chaplain, was one of fifteen or twenty Kansas clergymen who 
picketed the White House this winter during the national Clergy Mobiliza- 
tion, and both he and his assistant are usually among those at the Federal 
Building on Wednesdays. “I think it’s fair to ask what function we are serv- 
ing at the Federal Building, if any,” he told a meeting of twenty or twenty- 
five members of the Vietnam Committee one Wednesday night. “I think 
there’s a need for a lot of different strategies. A lot of people are going to 
choose not to participate in one way or the other. In our role in the com- 
munity, we’re tempted to look for pragmatic results: Are the people 
steamed up? Do people know we're there? We have to find ways we can 
make a presence in the community. I think we need a persistent, repetitive 
type of presence. The vigil is just one way. It’s no panacea. But at least every 
Wednesday noon there is a way of reminding people that there is an issue.’ 


Hutchinson: The annual state convention of the Kansas Collegiate 
Young Republicans included the election of a Miss Kansas Collegiate Young 
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Republican, an address by Representative Donald G. Brotzman, of Colorado, 
and, during the election of a new state president, a dispute over the seating 
of the Wichita State University delegation that ended with five delegations 
walking out. In his speech, Representative Brotzman was applauded loudly 
when he said, “I don’t know how you feel about it, but I feel a war worth 
fighting is a war worth winning.” In the resolutions that afternoon, there 
was no mention of Vietnam. The chairman of the resolutions committee said 
later that one delegate to the committee had mentioned that a resolution of 
support for American fighting men might be a good idea, but had never put 
it on paper. The committee decided to bring only two resolutions before the 
convention—one in support of state liquor-by-the-drink legislation and one 
calling for the repeal of a Kansas law that bars the sale of cigarettes on state 
campuses. 


Wichita: In Kansas, the American Legion signs up 25 percent of those 
eligible for membership—about twice the national average. Kenneth Young, 
the state American Legion adjutant, estimates that, not counting the areas 
around Wichita and Kansas City, almost half of the eligible veterans in 
Kansas join the Legion. There is some reason to believe that this record is 
the result of Prohibition as well as patriotism; serving liquor by the drink is 
still illegal in Kansas, and in many communities the American Legion and the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars run about the only bars in town. When the Ameri- 
can Legion national convention voted last year that all of those who have 
served in the Armed Forces since August 5, 1964, are eligible for Legion 
membership as veterans of “the Vietnam period,” local Legion posts were 
presented with their first large batch of potential members since the Korean 
war. The Kansas American Legion eventually held a special ceremony in 
Wichita for the formal induction of Vietnam veterans, including members of 
Wichita Post No. 155—the first all-Vietnam-period-veterans’ post in the 
country. 

Wichita has the reputation of being a conservative town, perhaps because 
it numbers among its business leaders two members of the John Birch Society’s 
board of directors. Some 40,000 people in Wichita are employed by four 
large aircraft manufacturers, including a huge Boeing plant that is modifying 
B-52’s and manufacturing helicopter parts for use in Vietnam. There is no 
boasting about the war effort in Wichita, though. Visitors inquiring about 
the aircraft industry are reminded that only about half of Boeing’s produc- 
tion is for government contracts—not all of that for the Defense Department — 
—and that the other aircraft manufacturers in town are largely com-— 
mercial rather than military. The spokesman for Boeing says that B-52’s 
would have to be modified even if there were no war in Vietnam—although 
he acknowledges that it is the war that necessitates their being camouflaged. 
“Even if most of our manufacturers are not supplying the war directly, the 
war helps this economy, there’s no doubt of it,” H. Lew Malcolm, the 
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executive vice-president of the Wichita Area Chamber of Commerce, says. 
“And, man, this economy is booming. The fact is, if the war stops tomorrow 
you're going to have some panic—not just here but all over the country. 
What are you going to do with the production? What about jobs for those 
400,000 people over there?” Like many people in positions of responsibility 
in Kansas, Malcolm formed his views on how wars are fought during the 
Second World War. “We fought to win,” he says. “We clobbered Germany, 
we clobbered Japan. All we thought about was kill ’em, whip ’em, and we’ll 
go home. We did anything to win. What are we doing now? People in this 
country are arguing whether we ought to bomb Vietnam. War means beat, 
whip, murder, annihilate. It appears to me when a little country like North 
Vietnam can stave off a country like ours, it’s plain embarrassing.” (It is 
common to hear a discussion of Second World War tactics when the subject 
of Vietnam comes up among veterans in Kansas. “You have to start with 
your spearhead,” Bill Dugger, a truck driver who is commander of the Salina 
V.F.W. post, said at the V.F.W. bar one night. “You spear out, flank out, and 
secure. Annihilate anything to your rear.” Another man at the bar added, 
“They ought to draw a line in the country and say, “This is ours and this is 
yours,’ and then start fighting.”) 

Although it is thought that a lot of people in Wichita agree with Mal- 
colm about how the Vietnam war ought to be fought, there is no sign that 
the subject comes up very often. Wichita is the largest city in Kansas, but 
practically nothing has been heard from opponents of the war. “Judging from 
the letters we get, there’s not much thinking about Vietnam,” a man who 
works on the editorial page of one of the Wichita papers says. “What 
sets people off is liquor-by-the-drink, daylight-saving time, whether or not 
to build more toll roads, and the Russian consular treaty.” The veterans’ 
groups in Kansas have occasionally deplored the lack of interest in Vietnam, 
but they are not deeply involved in the war themselves. The McPherson 
American Legion Post sponsored a Freedom Week last year, and a number of 
posts sent packages or newspapers to home-town boys before Christmas, 
but there has been little activity related to Vietnam since. In the week before 
the Wichita induction ceremonies, the biggest American Legion news in 
Kansas was that members of the Legion’s 40 & 8 organization had traveled to 
Fort Riley to present the 40 & 8 Merit Award to Chief, the last living cavalry 
horse carried on Army rolls. “We haven’t done as much as we should, I 
guess,” Kenneth Young, the adjutant, says. “We've been so busy with the 
Recoghize Your Policeman Campaign, and promoting this book on the 
Legion. Between that and Boys State and baseball—we sponsor a hundred 
and fifty teams—and the county-government program, we haven’t had much 
time. We have a bigger Boys State than New York.” 

The induction of Vietnam veterans was attended by Legionnaires from 
all over the state and by the national commander, John E. Davis, a former 
governor of North Dakota. It was held at the Broadview Hotel, a large 
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downtown hotel of the type that advertises itself as a motor hotel in an 
apparent attempt to hold some of the business threatened by the motel boom. 
The lobby of the Broadview features an elaborate electric train, enclosed 
by a glass partition that has signs saying “A Bellman Will Gladly Turn The 
Train On For You.” Half an hour before the ceremony was scheduled to 
begin, the lobby was filled with Legionnaires in blue campaign hats, laughing 
and chatting and trying to recall how long it had been since they last saw 
each other. The ceremony was held in a huge, rectangular convention room, 
where rows of folding chairs had been set up for the Legionnaires and 
their wives. In the front of the room, a man whose campaign hat had “Direc- 
tor of Claims” written on it stood ready to conduct the ceremony from behind 
a lectern that had a sign saying “Loyalty” on it. There were four lecterns 
altogether—the others had signs saying “Freedom,” “Justice,” and ‘“Democ- 
racy”—and they had been arranged in a diamond pattern, facing each 
other. The sergeant at arms standing at the door said, “Sir, there are 
fifty-seven Vietnam veterans who have been accepted for the Legion and 
are awaiting their obligations.” The inductees marched into the room, led by 
the one girl among them, and lined up in front of the “Loyalty” lectern. Two 
of them were in Navy uniforms, the rest in suits. Two or three had small 
signs on their lapels saying “V-Vet.” Upon orders from the sergeant at 
arms, the candidates executed a smart right face, so that they were facing a 
Legionnaire standing behind the lectern labeled “Justice.” ‘“Vice-Com- 
mander,” the sergeant at arms said, “I present these candidates for instruction 
in Justice.” The process was repeated for Freedom, Democracy, and Loyalty, 
and each time the candidates heard a speech. At “Justice,” they were each 
presented with a booklet entitled “You Are the American Legion,” and at 
“Freedom” they each received a miniature American flag and a flag-etiquette 
book. During the instructions on Democracy, a young man in the formation 
suddenly pitched straight forward to the floor. “I’ve seen ’em do that in 
ranks,” an elderly man in the audience said. Several people rushed to the young 
man’s aid, and after he was revived he insisted that he was able to continue. 
The national commander furnished a chair, and the young man remained 
seated for the rest of the ceremony. After the four Legion principles and the 
Legion emblem had been explained, the candidates took the Legion oath 
(“. . . to foster and perpetuate 100 percent Americanism .. . to combat 
autocracy of both the classes and the masses . . . to make right the master 
of might . . .”) and were presented with their pins by the Kansas com- 
mander and the national commander. 

The new Legionnaires took seats:‘that had been reserved for them, and 
then the Kansas commander gave a short speech, referring to the new mem- 
bers as “Viet Vets,” as is the custom in the Legion. He was followed by 
Frank Naylor, a young insurance man from Kansas City, who is chairman 
of the Legion’s national Vietnam Veterans Committee. “One of the things 
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that shocked and saddened me most during my time in Vietnam was the dem- 
onstrations against our fighting there,” Naylor said. “I was shocked even 
more by the lack of a vocal reply. Here the American Legion stands strong, 
and we must stand strong. We need to reaffirm Americanism vocally. We 
must show the flag.” The national commander—a handsome, gray-haired 
man who wore a red campaign hat—followed Naylor with a few words 
about the singular honor Kansas had in organizing the first Vietnam post, 
and agreed that “our voice must be louder, more militant, in a responsible 
way.” 

The formal part of the meeting ended with a “membership turn-in” 
from posts that had new members to report. There was applause for the 
representatives of several posts that had greatly exceeded their quotas, but 
the most enthusiastic applause was given to Mike Seis, an Air Force sergeant 
stationed at McConnell Air Force Base, in Wichita. As post commander of 
Vietnam Post No. 155, Seis announced that twelve new members had been 
signed since that last report, making a total membership of twenty-seven, 
all Viet Vets. After the meeting—when the folding chairs had been ar- 
ranged around tables, Legionnaires had retired to the bottle store in the lobby 
for supplies, and a dance band was playing—Seis remarked that the twenty- 
seven-man total announced at the membership turn-in was only a beginning 
for Post No. 155. “I think we'll have a thousand members by the end of the 
year,” he said. “This post has the greatest potential of any post in the 
country. There’s no limit to this.” 


Salina: Whitley Austin, the editor of the Salina Journal, has worked for 
the Journal for eighteen years, and before that he worked fot sixteen years 
on the Hutchinson News, which is owned by the same company. He is a 
Republican (although he, like the majority of the voters of Salina, favored 
Lyndon Johnson for President in 1964), a member of the board of trustees 
at Kansas Wesleyan University, and a former member of the State Board of 
Regents. Despite his participation in the Establishments of the city and the 
state, he is known in Kansas newspaper circles as a man with independent 
views. Last January 18th, Austin ran an editorial headed “KILLING Too 
COSTLY A PRICE FOR PRIDE!” The first paragraph, in its entirety, read, “Let’s 
get out of Vietnam.” 

“I am not a pacifist,” Austin went on to say in the editorial. “But war 
must have a reasonable and achievable result, like the defense of our nation. 
If we go further in Vietnam we only can squander our human and natural 
resources. . . . | saw combat duty in the Burma and Chinese theatres, lived 
in the villages, and I have visited Asia twice since. Now as then, we are 
the white foreigners, aliens in the land of the yellow and brown. Our mo- 
tives are as suspect as our customs are strange. The Asians feel as did our 
forefathers when they denounced King George for ‘quartering large bodies 
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of armed troops among us.’ This does not mean we should isolate ourselves 
from Asia. Economic and cultural intercourse remains imperative, but on the 
basis of mutual interests between peoples, not as master and pupils.” 

When Austin wrote the editorial, he had no idea what the reaction of 
Salina would be. As it turned out, the paper received about a dozen letters, 
and they ran about four to one in favor of his position. The reactions ex- 
pressed to him in person, he says, were also favorable, by a ratio of three or 
four to one—although, he acknowledges, “some people who disagreed 
would probably not cuss me to my face.” One response that Austin’s edi- 
torial did not bring was vicious attack. There were no angry resolutions 
against him; there were no threats of boycotts. Opposing the war is not 
heresy in Salina. Some of the letters to the Journal supporting Austin stressed 
the cost of the war in lives and dollars, and some included statements like 
“The United States cannot be the guardian of the world.” It might be possible 
to detect an echo of Midwestern isolationism in their emphasis on the practi- 
cal arguments against American involvement in an Asian war, but Austin 
thinks that the feeling in Salina against the Vietnam war is broader than that. 
He believes that although there is pride among the citizens of Salina in the 
local boys who are fighting and scorn for people whose Opposition is ex- 
pressed with placards, there is also an unexpressed opposition to the war that 
may extend to a majority of the citizens. 

The people in Salina still discuss the war very little. Salina has attracted 
some industry to fill part of the economic gap left when Schilling Air Force 
Base closed two years ago, but it is still principally a trading and distribu- 
tion center for central and northwestern Kansas. The conversation of the 
wheat farmers who drive into Salina to shop is understandably dominated 
by weather and prices: despite the fact that the Kansas wheat elevators are 
almost empty and the state is about to have its second wheat crop in a row 
damaged by drought, the price of wheat is so low that some farmers have 
threatened to plow up their fields. For a while, people in the area became 
so heated about the issue of whether or not the state should have daylight- 
saving time that Austin wrote an editorial informing them that there were 
more important issues to argue about. Austin himself ordinarily does not run 
the daily Vietnam combat story on the front page; it is referred to in a front- 
page rundown of the news, and usually runs on page 2. He thinks that few 
people read it. The place names are unfamiliar and all sound alike, and the fact 
that there is no territory changing hands makes it impossible to follow the 
progress of the war. All in all, it is not easy to find signs in Salina that the 
editor of the paper once wrote an editorial calling for American withdrawal 
from Vietnam. “My son’s on the student paper at K.U., and—I suppose 
because he’s a loyal son—they reran the editorial,’ Austin says. “He called 
and said some of the New Left people wanted me to come down and give a 
speech. I told him certainly the last thing I want to do is to give a speech to 
the New Left.” 
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since 1950 as the administrative assistant to Senator Frank Carlson. Senator 
Carlson now receives three hundred to five hundred letters a day from his 
constituents. For a while, there was more mail opposing the consular treaty 
with Russia than there was on all sides of the Vietnam issue, but Stafford at- 
tributed that to an organized campaign by conservatives, whose publicity fell 
just short of implying that the treaty could result in the introduction of 
Kremlin operatives into most of the cafés of Great Bend. “Every time one 
of those right-wing papers writes something, we can expect mail a few days 
later,” Stafford says. The mail on Vietnam is mostly in the category of 
hawk, but Stafford believes that lately it may have mellowed slightly, per- 
haps through the influence of the churches in Kansas. What impresses 
Stafford about the the mail is an aura of general unrest. “People just aren’t 
happy,” he says. “It used to be a letter would complain about one thing. 
Now it’s four or five or a dozen things. They’re not even sure what’s 
troubling them.” 


Topeka: For a couple of months in 1961, nobody was drafted from 
Kansas. By last fall, the draft call had reached about eight hundred a month. 
Now it stands at approximately one hundred a month, and young men are 
being drafted at nineteen or twenty. Whether or not a young man can avoid 
being drafted by attending a university or running a farm or working in 
the Peace Corps depends on the policies of his local draft board. Although 
there is a virtually unanimous contempt in Kansas for draft-card burners, a 
young man threatened by the draft does not find his patriotism questioned 
if he takes the evasive actions that are legally within his rights. “It may not be 
that everyone is trying to stay in college to avoid the draft, but it sure seems 
that way to someone on the board,” a member of the Salina draft board 
says. “Of course, you can’t blame a boy for trying to stay out.” Some Kan- 
sas National Guard units have been designated Selected Reserve Forces—they 
receive extra training and are considered “port-of-embarkation-ready”— 
and some units were called up during a “Berlin crisis” mobilization several 
years ago. But young men in Kansas believe that the chances of the Guard’s 
being called up again are not great, and most Guard units are full. 

During the week in which the President’s commission on the draft made 
its findings public, the Topeka draft board—Local Board No. 71—held its 
regular monthly meeting. The board office, in the Brookwood shopping 
center, in northwest Topeka, consists of one plain room that has beige 
cinder-block walls, fluorescent lights, and a line of filing cabinets extending 
the length of one wall. Shortly before five in the afternoon, the board 
chairman—Charles Bennett, a local contractor who has served on the board 
for twenty-six years—arrived at the office and began to go over the files of 
the cases that had to be dealt with that evening. His two colleagues, also local 
businessmen, arrived a few minutes later. 
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The board clerk informed the members that five registrants were sched- 
uled to come in and discuss their classification. When the first one arrived— 
a tall, red-haired boy who was wearing an expensive-looking sweater and 
tight khaki pants that ended six inches from the floor—Bennett said, “Hi. I 
knew your dad real well.” He introduced the boy to the other members and 
said, ““What’s the matter? Foul up on your grades?” 

The boy, a student at Washburn University, in Topeka, had fouled up 
on his grades. He had a rather complicated story about having had to drop 
a course that he had been ill-advised to take, but the draft-board members— 
consulting his file and asking a few questions in a friendly, casual way— 
ascertained that even with credit for the unfortunate course the boy no 
longer met the board’s standards for deferment as a full-time student. Fi- 
nally, Bennett told the boy, “You got this board in a position we can’t keep 
you in school. We didn’t put you in 1-A. You did. If we can find a way to 
keep you in school until the end of the year, we will, but you better be 
ready to go in this summer, because you haven’t done your job.” The red- 
haired boy thanked the board; he and the board members laughed when 
Bennett remarked that his physical-education marks seemed to be his strong 
point, and Bennett thanked him for coming in. 

Although the board members didn’t know the families of any of the 
other registrants who appeared before them, they treated everyone with the 
same informality and directness, ordinarily calling the registrant by his first 
name from the beginning of their conversation with him. “I know this boy. 
How are you?” Bennett said to a dark-haired, serious-looking young man 
who followed the unsuccessful student. The young man had appeared before 
the board previously to ask for an extension of his student deferment. He 
had dropped out of college since then, and he was now asking for a hardship 
deferment because his wife, a high-school teacher, was confined to a wheel- 
chair. He gave a few reasons his wife would be better off with him at home, 
but he also presented a few facts against his own case; he acknowledged 
that his wife could drive her own car, and he volunteered the information 
that she rode her own horse. The board heard two other applications for 
hardship deferments. One boy appeared with his mother, who explained that 
her husband had hardening of the arteries and it had gone to the brain, and 
that it was a great comfort to have someone at home to help care for him. 
A Mexican boy told the board that his salary as a custodian was the only 
means of support for his younger brother, who was still in school, and his 
mother, who had been deserted by her husband and was too sick to work. 
The draft-board members, glancing down at the papers in front of them, 
asked all the hardship applicants about the exact amount of disability and 
the exact amount of financial resources. The applicants were thanked for 
coming in and told that they would be sent the board’s findings. 

By far the longest interview was concerned with a request for a min- 
isterial exemption by a young man wearing a lightweight blue suit, a neatly 
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knotted striped tie, and a jeweled stickpin. The board members greeted him 
in their customary informal way, and Bennett asked what the board could do 
for him. 

“First, sir, thank you for the opportunity to speak to you gentlemen,” 
the young man said, placing a gray fiber-glass briefcase on the floor next 
to him and snapping it open. He handed Bennett a letter that he said made 
him legally qualified for exemption as a minister, and handed the other board 
members various cards and documents that explained how he spent one 
hundred hours a month in the door-to-door ministry as a Jehovah’s Witness 
Pioneer. 

“Do you sell these things?” one of the board members asked as the 
Pioneer displayed the various pamphlets he distributed and explained how 
often he called back at the same house if necessary. 

“Our work is not visualized as commercial,” the Pioneer said. “If we 
were to place a book such as this, it would cost fifty cents—only the cost 
of printing. The purpose is to distribute them to other persons in the public.” 
He spoke as if he were addressing an unsaved housewife who had answered the 
door but did not quite understand what was being offered. 

“Are you gainfully employed?” the board member asked. 

“The Bible says we receive free and we should give free,” the Pioneer 
said. 

“Well, where do you get your groceries?” 

The Pioneer said that his parents were kind enough to continue to pro- 
vide him with groceries, and that he worked in a hamburger stand to obtain 
money for further education in the Bible. 

Bennett read the Selective Service System definition of a duly ordained 
minister and asked the Pioneer if he thought he fitted the definition. 

The Pioneer said that his society had recognized him as a minister, 
although it was true that he was only eighteen, and that he hoped to continue 
his studies at a missionary and Bible college in Brooklyn after he received his 
exemption. “This is my daily schedule, you might be interested in,” he said, 
handing a card to one board member. “These are my activities in February.” 

Bennett told the young man that the Topeka board had never recognized 
Pioneers as duly ordained ministers. 

“As I mentioned, these one hundred hours are only part of my activity,” 
the Pioneer said, reading from another paper he had drawn out of his brief- 
case. “I read the daily text. I attend meetings at the theocratic ministry 
school and prepare for such meetings. I prepare talks from the pulpit. I have 
given hour talks on Sunday at Kansas Cty, Emporia, Topeka, and other 
cities. The subject of one of these talks is ‘What Desire We Should Wisely 
Cultivate.’ The subject of the other is ‘What the Bible Has to Say About 
Resurrection.’ Both of these talks are an hour in length.” He went on to tell 
about visiting a sick man to give him Bible encouragement. The board mem- 


bers nodded politely, and the Pioneer told them that he read the Bible three 
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hours a day, although the Watchtower Society recommends only fifteen 
minutes a day. 

The Pioneer made a few more presentations, each one detailed and 
faultlessly recited, and then, finally, one of the board members said, “I think 
we have a pretty good overall picture of what your activities are.” 

The Pioneer did not seem to hear him. He reached into the gray brief- 
case and pulled out another handwritten document, explaining that it was 
an affidavit from a man who had a bad police record but had recently been 
led toward the Bible by the Pioneer’s preaching. He began to tell how he 
and some friends had an appointment at the Topeka jail that Sunday to speak 
to some of the man’s friends. 

“We'll send you our findings,” Bennett said after the jail service had been 
explained. “Thanks for coming in.” 

“Yes, thanks for coming in,” the other board members said as the Pioneer 
was gathering his material and packing up his briefcase. He closed the case 
and walked to the door. On the way, he stopped and said, “I want to thank 
you again for this opportunity to speak.” 

After all five cases had been heard, the draft board made its decisions on 
how to dispose of them. The Jehovah’s Witness case merely had to be referred 
to the appeal board, where it had already been heard once. The Jehovah’s 
Witnesses are known among Selective Service people for their tireless law- 
yers, and draft boards are particularly careful with the paper work in their 
cases. The board members decided to hold up the classification of the 
Mexican boy until they got a doctor’s report on his mother’s health, to grant 
a six-month hardship deferment to the boy with the sick father, to give the 
red-haired boy a temporary student deferment with the idea of making 
him 1-A in time to be drafted at the end of the semester, and to classify 
the young man with the handicapped wife 1-A. 

The clerk then gave the board members the files of other registrants 
whose classifications were up for change or review. The board members 
divided the folders among themselves and worked their way through them, 
reading the appropriate papers and marking their decisions on the outside of 
the folders. Occasionally, one of the members would make a remark about 
the case he was looking at, or would ask a question—often in a way that 
made it unclear whether or not he expected an answer. Most of the cases 
could be handled without consulting the other members. 

“Oh, God, more conscientious objectors!” Bennett said as he went 
through one folder. “This boy has no group, no church, no nothing. I think 
this Cassius Clay thing is causing that.” 

“Is the boilermakers’ program still on the essential list?” somebody 
asked the clerk. 

“Daggone it, I’m not in favor of kids staying out to go to law school,” 
Bennett said. “Law school’s not critical. They have lawyers standing on 
each other’s shoulders in the Army.” 
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“Here’s one who wants to go into the Peace Corps,” one board member 
said. “Is Chile one of our friendly countries? It doesn’t say what he’s going 
to teach down there.” 

By the time the board members had gone through all the folders and 
instructed the clerk on disposition of the various cases, it was after eight. 
The routine of the draft board has changed little in recent years, and those 
who serve on boards are aware that the public’s attitude toward the draft is 
still a peacetime attitude compared to the attitude, say, during the Second 
World War. “They don’t assume the obligation they used to,” Bennett said 
during a conversation before he left the draft-board office. “During World 
War II, a finger of scorn was pointed at someone not in, even if he wanted 
to go. Of course, we haven’t been attacked. One bomb—so much as a fire- 
cracker—on our shores and you couldn’t get in that door for the volunteers.” 

“Well, we’ve made a lot of good students at least,” one of his colleagues 
said. “That library over at Washburn is full of students now every night. It 
used to be there was nobody there.” 


Manhattan: William Boyer, the chairman of the Political Science De- 
partment at Kansas State, has given a number of speeches in Kansas against 
the Administration’s policy in Vietnam. He takes a strong position against 
the war, but the university has never received any complaints about him 
from angry alumni. On the night he addressed the Riley County Democratic 
Club, at a dinner held in one of the dining rooms of the K-State Student 
Union, he called his speech “Vietnam: Our National Infamy.” There were 
about forty-five Democrats present. A few of them, like Arthur Peine, were 
friends of Boyer’s from the Vietnam Committee, but most of them were peo- 
ple Boyer did not know—regular Democrats from around the county, 
and a dozen students from K-State. Boyer began his speech by presenting 
what he considered to be the follies of basing foreign policy on an obsession 
with the containment of Communism. Then he quoted the four reasons for 
the American presence in Vietnam that President Johnson had given in a 
speech at Johns Hopkins, and devoted most of the rest of his speech to refut- 
ing each reason in detail. During the speech, one girl, sitting in the back of 
the room at a table with a young man and another young couple, seemed 
upset by what Boyer was saying. At times she looked disappointed, at times 
angry, and at times as if she were about to cry. Once, she seemed on the 
verge of shouting a reply to some point Boyer had made, but she managed 
to control herself. 

At the end of the speech, about half the Democrats applauded with some 
enthusiasm, and half of them, including the girl in the back of the room and 
her companions, did not applaud at all. After Boyer had answered two or 
three questions, the girl raised her hand. When Boyer recognized her, she 
said, “Don’t you think that it’s kind of tragic that our soldiers are over there 
fighting and bleeding and dying for the ideals of America and people are 
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ing for, and everything that veterans have fought for before?” 

“Yes, I agree with you,” Boyer said. “It’s tragic enough to think about 
these innocent villagers, but when we think about our own boys over there 
dying . . . And what for?” 

Boyer went on to talk about how much of the century had been spent 
at war; the girl said nothing more. It seemed possible that Boyer might have 
consciously chosen to interpret the girl’s question as a statement of support, 
but when some friends asked him about the incident after the meeting, he 
said he had not realized that she was trying to be critical. It turned out that 
he had not noticed her agitation while he was speaking, and he had, after 
all, mentioned in the speech how the pressures of the Vietnam war threat- 
ened to undermine the traditional American beliefs in democracy and the 
right to dissent. 

Such misunderstandings are common in Kansas when the issues of the 
war are discussed. It is not always clear who is on which side of the argu- 
ment, and even when two people hold strong opposing views, their rhetoric 
often overlaps, as does the rhetoric of those arguing about the war in Wash- 
ington. (A few days before Boyer’s speech, the Wichita Eagle story on Presi- 
dent Johnson’s decision to mine rivers in the North was headlined “stepup 
CALLED PEACE MEASURE. ’) It is not unusual to hear somebody say he is against 
the war and to learn ten minutes later that because he is against the war he 
would like to end it by bombing Hanoi, mining the harbor at Haiphong, and, 
if necessary, invading North Vietnam. When someone in Kansas laments the 
suffering of the Vietnamese people, it is sometimes not clear until several para- 
graphs later whether he believes the suffering to be caused by American Im- 
perialism or by the Red Menace. 


Parsons: The Kansas Army Ammunition Plant, three miles east of Par- 
sons, is spread over more than 13,000 acres, the rule in ordnance-plant con- 
struction being that the various buildings should be far enough away from 
each other to permit one to blow up in solitary disaster. The method leaves 
a lot of spare land, and since the middle fifties, when the plant closed after 
a few years of production for the Korean war, much of the land has been 
rented out by the government for pasturing cattle. Quite a few cattle are still 
there—they can be seen from the office windows of the plant administration 
building—but a number of them have been moved out of the “operation 
lines,” the routes over which ammunition is carried from building to building 
during plant operation. The Kansas Army Ammunition Plant, built in 1942, 
is preparing to open for its third war. National Gypsum, which had Army 
contracts to run the plant during the Korean war and to maintain it on a 
standby basis with a skeleton force after the war was over, already has 
700 employees in Parsons. Another several hundred are working for a 
Wichita construction company that has been awarded a $14,000,000 contract 
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for plant alterations. National Gypsum hopes to have the plant manufactur- 
ing 81-mm. mortar shells by late summer or early fall. By next spring, the 
plant will employ almost 3,000 workers—producing, in addition to mortar 
shells, an Air Force bomb, a lead-azide explosive, and something called 
the XM47 mine system. 

Immediately after the reopening was announced, National Gypsum re- 
ceived several hundred inquiries about jobs. (At the height of the Korean 
production, the plant had employed more than 6,000 people—2,000 of them 
from Parsons and the rest commuting from as far as sixty miles away.) 
Merchants in Parsons began to talk about stocking up. The city granted 
applications for four mobile-home courts and announced that it would ease 
zoning restrictions on multi-family dwellings. At a time when only the first 
several hundred workers were on hand, the Wichita Eagle, in an item head- 
lined “ARMyY PLANT BIG BOOM TO PARSONS,” wrote, “Utility connections are 
mounting, school enrollment is increasing, trailer courts are filling up and 
rental property is in demand, all as a result of the reactivation of the Kansas 
Army Ammunition Plant.” 

There is no place in Kansas where this kind of economic bonanza might 
seem more welcome than in the area that is usually spoken of as Southeast 
Kansas—eight or nine counties jammed against Oklahoma, Missouri, and 
Arkansas in a region known for the Ozarks and closed mines. In Southeast 
Kansas, a number of towns—Parsons, Pittsburg, Coffeyville, Chanute, In- 
dependence—are relatively close together, and they have traditionally been 
linked together in an economy based on mining, agriculture, and railroads. 
Together, they watched the decline of all three. From 1910 to 1960, while 
Kansas was gaining a half-million people, eight counties in Southeast Kansas 
lost 65,000 people. There was not much reason for anybody to stay. The 
lead, zinc, and strip coal mines in the area employed at least 12,000 workers 
in 1910; today there are about 375 miners. What appeared to be the final 
blow for Parsons came in 1956, the year the ordnance plant had finished its 
Korean production and closed its doors again. Out of a work force of 
8,000 or 9,000 in Parsons, 1,300 were employed by the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Railroad—the Katy—and within a matter of weeks a railroad reor- 
ganization had reduced that number to 400. At times in the fifties, the 
unemployment in Labette County—the county Parsons is in—was as high 
as 10 percent. The average family income in Labette County is still a third 
lower than the national average. Sixty percent of the families in the county 
have an income of less than $4,000 a year. 

When the plant reopening was announced, however, joy did not reign 
unrestrained in the Parsons business community. “It will help business,” the 
manager of the Parsons Chamber of Commerce says. “Hell, we might just 
as well admit it—it’s going to help business in all of Southeast Kansas. The 
question is how to gear up for it. The minute it opens, we figure on it 
closing.” Parsons merchants would welcome a permanent source of spending 
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in the cow fields east of town, but when businessmen talk about the two 
previous boom periods of the plant—and the readjustments that followed— 
they usually speak in terms of having “been through this twice before.” Still, 
the town has always had something left when the wave of government 
money receded—it is not unusual for people in Parsons to point out a hous- 
ing development that was the result of the Second World War or a hotel that 
was made possible by the Korean conflict—and Parsons’ dread of building 
up only to be let down has not drawn a lot of sympathy from other areas of 
Kansas. The Emporia Gazette was quoted in the Parsons Sun as saying, 
“Whatever happens in the future, Parsons can now make hay while the 
sun shines.” 

But there is a further complication. Since the last time peace descended 
on Parsons, the people of the town have expended an extraordinary amount 
of energy trying to free themselves from an economy based on what amounts 
to a love-hate relationship with an ammunition plant. Just after the Katy re- 
organization, businessmen in Southeast Kansas formed an aggressive indus- 
trial-promotion organization called Mid-America, Inc., with headquarters 
in Parsons. The Parsons Chamber of Commerce also began some energetic 
industrial promotion, and one building constructed to lure industry was even 
built with donations from private citizens. Mid-America calls its progress 
“unspectacular but steady,” and over the past couple of years the results 
have begun to show. The plants that have come into Parsons to manufacture 
trailer parts or ladies’ dresses have not been large, but among them they 
have begun to form a relatively broad economic base. Unemployment in 
Parsons now is only a little over 3 percent. The worries of Parsons economic 
planners about the ammunition plant’s reopening are based on the fact that 
the area’s greatest attraction in the past has been a supply of relatively 
cheap, non-union labor. In previous production periods, the Kansas Army 
Ammunition Plant has employed a high percentage of women, who might 
not have been in the work force in ordinary circumstances, but those who 
operate Parsons’ lower-paying plants are already worried about holding their 
production-line workers once the ammunition plant begins operation. “Some 
of the industries here are going to be in trouble, and some of them may 
fold or move away,” one of the Mid-America planners says. Businesses that 
were considering opening plants in Parsons have shied away from competing 
with defense-industry salaries. Those in Parsons who are involved in indus- 
trial development are afraid that if the ordnance plant stays open long enough 
and then closes suddenly, Parsons could be back where it started from. 

Under the circumstances, the people who run Parsons say, they re- 
mained strictly neutral instead of lobbying in Washington for a place at the 
head of the line for reopening ordnance plants. They react strongly to sug- 
gestions that the Vietnam war came along in time to save a sinking ship. 
When the editor emeritus of the Hutchinson News wrote a column saying 
that Parsons, being in the economic doldrums, would undoubtedly be 
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delighted with the reactivation and would hope for a long war, the Parsons 
Sun replied: 

Parsons is neither delighted nor is it in the economic doldrums. As was 

pointed out carefully and widely for all who care to read, the city 

neither sought nor discouraged reactivation of the ammunition plant. 

. . . It would be happy, as would all Americans, if the war were to end 

tomorrow. . . . Parsons will set about to do the task assigned it as best 

and as diligently as it knows how. It will thank the editor emeritus of 

the News if he will devote his future interest to such subjects as sex life 

in Italy, on which he recently wrote and about which his endless globe- 

trotting possibly qualifies him as an expert. 

The most common phrase in Parsons for the reactivation is “a mixed 
blessing.” Merchants are saying that anything that brings that much money 
into the town has to be good. The industrial-development men—who are, 
as a species, optimistic in practically any circumstances—talk about trying 
to bring in industries that use skilled workers who would be paid enough to 
be held despite the ordnance plant, and about launching an industrial-training 
program that would produce skilled workers in Southeast Kansas. “We ac- 
cept it fatalistically,’ Derrill Pierce, the executive vice-president of Mid- 
America, says of the ordnance plant’s reopening. “We can’t oppose it. We 
can’t say we don’t want the working people here to make $2.75 an hour. 
We can’t say we don’t want to build things for our boys fighting in Vietnam. 
I had one guy just about come over his desk at me. He said, ‘I got a boy 
in Vietnam, and he should have anything he needs.’ And he should. Sull, 
it’s going to hurt.” 


Lawrence: The founders of the Kansas Peace Forum, most of whom 
live in Lawrence, resemble the founders of the Manhattan Vietnam Com- 
mittee in that they are, for the most part, connected with a university, they 
tend to use the Wesley Foundation as a headquarters, and they have had some 
difficulty finding an effective channel for their opposition to the war. One 
project that was suggested at the Peace Forum’s first meeting last December 
was a Workshop on Peace Action, and one Saturday three months later the 
workshop was held at the University of Kansas. About seventy-five people, 
representing several different Kansas towns, gathered in a few rooms of the 
K.U. Student Union to discuss such subjects as “Reaching Other People” and 
“The Church and the War.” An immediate result of the workshop was that 
twenty or so people were sufficiently aroused to gather in front of the Meth- 
odist church in downtown Lawrence the following morning for a peace 
vigil—the first demonstration in Lawrence in many months. Eventually, 
the group outside the church decided to make Sunday vigils a regular thing, 
and to add a weekday vigil in front of the K.U. library. They did not make 
the decision in the expectation of drawing a lot of response from K.U. 
students. A few weeks before the workshop, the Daily Kansan, the K.U. 
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newspaper, ran a questionnaire for a psychology graduate student who was 
interested in testing student opinion on Vietnam. Readers were asked to 
check off the answers to three questions and drop the questionnaire into 
boxes provided in several campus buildings. Three-quarters of those replying 
favored a more vigorous military policy. The graduate student who con- 
ducted the poll, a member of the Peace Forum, thought that the students’ 
sentiments were less significant than the fact that only 350—out of more than 
8,000 who see the paper—bothered to fill out the questionnaire at all. “We 
expected at least a thousand,” he said. “It’s this fantastic brute apathy.” 


Newton: There is good reason for Mennonites to be well thought of 
in Kansas. For one thing, they brought the wheat. Like the German-Russians 
in the area around Russell, they had originally left Germany for Russia, 
lured by Catherine the Great’s promise of immunity from taxes and con- 
scription. When they resettled in south-central Kansas, they brought with 
them a strain of wheat called Turkey Red. Wheat had not been grown in 
Kansas with great success until then, but the strain developed by the Men- 
nonites for the dry Ukrainian steppes turned out to be ideal for the soil and 
climate of the Kansas plains. It became the basis of a winter-wheat crop that 
now accounts for a seventh of the wheat grown in the world. Also, the 
Mennonites are good neighbors. People in Topeka say that after a tornado 
wrecked part of their city last year, the Mennonites suddenly appeared and 
began the job of cleaning up, as if they had some sort of contract. In Reno 
County, just south of Hutchinson, there is a small colony of Amish Men- 
nonites, migrants from Pennsylvania, who still wear beards and drive horse- 
and-buggies, but the vast majority of the Mennonites in Kansas long ago 
adopted American customs. Many of them have branched out from farming 
to business. Some married outside the church and raised their children as 
Methodists or Presbyterians. 

One American custom that most Mennonites have not adopted is 
fighting wars. If a boy from a small Mennonite town in south-central Kansas 
decides to go into the Army, the decision becomes, in the words of one 
Mennonite student, “the talk of the Ladies’ Aid.” Mennonites, more than 
any other religious group in the country, tend to fulfill their military obliga- 
tion through a program of “alternative service” —working for two years in 
some place like an Army hospital or a relief center. The Kansas Selective 
Service people speak highly of the Mennonites. The Selective Service System 
has been having trouble with the Jehovah’s Witnesses in Kansas for at least 
twenty years; Witnesses who are denied ministerial exemption and accept 
alternative service sometimes do not show up for it and have to be jailed. 
The Mennonites, on the other hand, arrange their own alternative service 
with such dependability that the draft board hardly needs to become involved. 

Accepting the Mennonites’ conscientious objection as routine has been 
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easier for the state draft-board officials in Topeka than it has been for the 
Mennonites’ neighbors in Newton. A trading town of some 16,000 people, 
thirty miles north of Wichita, Newton is the headquarters of the General 
Conference Mennonite Church (the religion’s most progressive branch); 
about 15 percent of the people are Mennonites. “We don’t deny them this 
choice of not going in,” says Mrs. Patti Burnette, a non-Mennonite, who is 
the city treasurer and the only female American Legion post commander in 
Kansas. “But it is a little hard to live around.” Another non-Mennonite citizen 
of Newton says, “People here get along all right until a war gets near. The 
conscientious-objection business has always stirred up animosity, and when 
it gets closer to wartime the animosity always comes out. Someone might 
send their son and he gets the hell shot out of him, and the boy next door 
didn’t go.” Mennonites have a long memory for the animosity brought to 
Newton by war; they still tell stories of the First World War, when they 
were accused of being not only slackers but German slackers. 

The hostility was not brought on by any public opposition to the war 
on the part of the Mennonites. Traditionally, their pacifism has taken the 
form not of actively opposing the government's participation in war but of 
separating themselves from it. In the last couple of years, there have been 
some signs of a subtle change in this tradition. In the past, traveling ministers 
of the General Conference Mennonites’ Peace and Social Concerns Com- 
mittee have spoken to congregations about peace and conscientious objec- 
tion in general religious terms; the ministers now include references to the 
history and background of the Vietnam war—although, the head of the 
committee says, “there is still some suspicion of this in the churches.” The 
Mennonite, a weekly magazine published by the General Conference, put 
out a special issue on Vietnam. The cover picture was of a weeping Viet- 
namese mother clutching her baby as South Vietnamese soldiers casually 
walked through a village; the lead article, written by a Mennonite pastor, 
was called “The Moral Bankruptcy of America’s Vietnam Policy” and was 
a strong attack on the American involvement in Vietnam in historical and 
political terms. Maynard Shelly, the editor of the Mennonite, believes that a 
number of Mennonites object to the war in Vietnam specifically as well 
as to war in general, but he thinks a factor of at least equal importance is 
that the Vietnam war has come at a time when some Mennonites have begun 
to question the traditional Mennonite reluctance to become involved in 
political action. This has been particularly true at Bethel College. Bethel is 
in North Newton, a virtually all-Mennonite community separated from 
Newton proper by a line that is invisible to all but the Newton or North 
Newton eye. In the last few years, Bethel students have gone to Selma to 
participate in the civil-rights march and to Washington to demonstrate for 
a nuclear-test ban. Involved Mennonite students now scorn the idea of taking 
alternative service in a convenient American hospital, and they arrange 
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to spend their two years working someplace that is at least uncomfortable 
and preferably dangerous. Some of them work in Vietnam. 

Most of the twenty or thirty students who belong to the Peace Club at 
Bethel are the kind of young Mennonites who believe that social and peace 
concerns must be demonstrated. “I think some young people begin to feel 
that it’s a fine Christian witness to go to Vietnam and bind up the wounds, 
but perhaps it would be better if we could keep them from being wounded,” 
Shelly says. There is some reason to believe that the Peace Club members 
would feel a need to bear witness against any war that came up at this point 
in the history of the Mennonites, but there is no doubt that they believe the 
war in Vietnam to be particularly immoral. Last fall, after some discussion 
about Vietnam, the students in the Peace Club decided to stage what they 
called a Repentance Walk and Mail—a walk to the postoffice in downtown 
Newton, where they planned to mail protests against the war to Washington. 
They were repenting—they later said in an advertisement in the Newton 
paper—“as individuals who have stood by in apathy while our country be- 
came increasingly involved in an unnecessary and unjust war.” They chose 
November 11th, Veterans Day, as an appropriate time to walk to Newton. 

Newton war veterans, among others, were outraged. “The torch has 
been flung,” Patti Burnette, the American Legion commander, informed 
the membership in a newsletter. The Legion and the V.F.W. decided to 
stage a Veterans Day parade on November 11th. It would be the first time 
in a number of years that the veterans’ patriotism had manifested itself in 
such a display, and the commander told her men, “It is regrettable that it must 
take such action to get us ‘off our chairs’ and ‘on our feet.’”” The member- 
ship was informed that the Legion and the V.F.W. had worked diligently 
“toward the final accomplishment of having the Protest March called off.” 

There were many people not in the Legion who believed that the re- 
lations built up between Newton and North Newton since the last war were 
fragile enough without flaunting the one Mennonite position that Newton 
people had always found “a little hard to live around.” Some Mennonites be- 
gan to see the old signs of wartime in Newton. “They started calling Bethel 
‘K.U.’—‘Kraut University,’” a member of the Peace Club said later. “And 
somebody put a sign on the North Newton line saying ‘Entering Red Zone.’ ” 
There was talk of the peace walkers’ being met in downtown Newton by 
young men bearing baseball bats. In an editorial that accompanied the Men- 
nonite’s thorough history of the events surrounding the walk, Shelly wrote, 
“The cost of the peace walk . . . was being tallied in terms of baseball bats, 
yellow paint, canceled pledges, loss of future students, possible dissension in 
the church, and ill-will of the community. One financial adviser to the college 
placed the possible loss at a half-million dollars. Others worried openly about 
the future existence of the school. Was the price too high for a one-hour walk 
to Newton?” The student paper carried an editorial opposing the walk, on 
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the ground that it would do more harm than good, and the editorial was im- 
mediately reprinted in the Newton paper. There is a very small group of stu- 
dents at Bethel who actually favor the present American involvement in 
Vietnam, but the real pressure against the march came from a much larger 
group of students who are firmly pacifist but believe that Mennonites should 
take no part in secular protest—particularly in Newton. “They kept coming 
into my room,” one of the organizers of the peace walk recalls. “They'd say, 
‘What are you going to do to our college? Who’s going to wash the yellow 
paint off our cars?’ The majority of the students were against it.” 

According to the Mennonite’s account, the president of Bethel, assert- 
ing the right of the students to make the walk if they wanted to, spoke during 
a Peace Club meeting on some of the disadvantages entailed, and later 
admitted that he had hoped his words would lead the students to call off the 
walk. A few days later, he asked directly that the walk be canceled, and finally 
he put his request in writing. After some discussion, the Peace Club members 
agreed to compromise by limiting the walk to North Newton and mailing 
their letters from the North Newton post office. On Veterans Day, about 
ninety people, including the dean and a number of student leaders, walked 
from the campus to the tiny North Newton post office, a few blocks away. 
Three hours later, the shops in downtown Newton closed and the veterans’ 
parade began. It included color guards from the National Guard, the Ameri- 
can Legion, the Gold Star Mothers, the Daughters of Union Veterans, and 
the V.F.W. Auxiliary; four Vietnam veterans; a Spanish-American War vet- 
eran; the Newton Blue Angels, the Scarlet Lancers of Wichita; three Air 
National Guard airplanes flying overhead; and a .50-caliber machine gun fir- 
ing blanks from the bed of a truck. The veterans felt they had won the day. 
“Choosing November 11th was a direct insult to every veteran,” Commander 
Burnette said later. “We weren’t denying them their right to march. But on 
that day! Downtown! We had spent twenty years building up this feeling, and 
we didn’t want a stigma on the community.” 

Readers of the Mennonite had mixed reactions to the events reported by 
Shelly. Some wrote that they were proud of the students for translating the 
church’s beliefs into action and disappointed at the failure of the church and 
the college administration to give them more support. Others took the tradi- 
tional view: “Does world peace not have to stem from individual peace? 
Can peace in Vietnam be achieved by starting a small-scale war in Newton 
because of a proposed peace walk? Is our message to the world one of 
peace marches and demonstrations or is it the message of the saving knowl- 
edge of Christ as Saviour and Lord of our lives?” Although the Mennonite’s 
account of the walk was carefully objective, the accompanying editorial left 
no doubt where the magazine stood. “In its action on the Peace Walk the 
Bethel College administration has passed judgment on the Mennonite church,” 
the editorial said. 
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When the chips are down, the Mennonite church will not put its 

money and its middle-class reputation where its preaching is... . 

We're not angry. We’re brokenhearted. . . . Perhaps it is the better 

part of valor to retreat today to save our lives and institutions for to- 

morrow when we can rise up and serve God again. But what if there is 

no tomorrow? What if the dirty little war becomes a dirty big war? And 

what if that war begins and ends with a big bang? Will we be guilty 

of saving that which we cannot keep? 

Some people in Newton think that relations with North Newton have 
been damaged slightly by the controversy surrounding Veterans Day—a 
banker who has been trying to raise money in the community for a fine-arts 
building at Bethel says some potential donors have used the controversy as 
an excuse not to contribute—but it is thought that the town has avoided 
the kind of bitterness that was predicted if the peace walk went downtown. 
The Peace Club has invited the American Legion to come to Bethel for a 
discussion on the Vietnam war, and the American Legion leaders have agreed 
that such a discussion would be a good idea, although so far they have not 
managed to find a convenient time. A week or so before Veterans Day, the 
Newton paper reported that the Bethel director of development, Merle L. 
Bender, had appeared before the city commission to notify it officially that 
the peace walk into Newton had been canceled. “Bender told the commis- 
sioners that the college had not stood in favor of the march,” the item re- 
ported. “He said 606 students had enrolled at Bethel College this year, and 
that only 10 to 12 were members of the Peace Club.” Visitors to Newton are 
often reminded that the march was indeed the work of a minority, and that 
relations between Newton and North Newton are now pretty good, though 
not as good as in peacetime. 


Manhattan: In Kansas, a suspicion of Administration statements on 
Vietnam is not limited to those who oppose the war. Paul Roth, a professor 
of forestry who has served as an adviser to the young Republican Club at 
Kansas State, believes that the United States should use whatever practical 
means it has at its disposal to win the war, beginning with the blockade of 
the harbor at Haiphong; he also believes that “the news we get is so contra- 
dictory it’s hard to know what to think occasionally.” Kansas newspaper 
editors ask how anybody can expect to fool the public with the kind of 
transparent statistics-juggling that went on when the tally of American air 
losses was suddenly changed drastically, and Kansas veterans ask how any- 
body can expect to convince the public that civilian casualties do not inevi- 
tably accompany bombing raids. Frank Naylor, the chairman of the American 
Legion Vietnam Veterans Committee, who gave a number of speeches 
on Vietnam around the state last year, says that public understanding and 
support of the war are handicapped by the fact that people do not know 
what to believe. Joe Skubitz, a conservative Republican congressman from 
the southeastern part of Kansas, has said, “How can you expect people to 
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understand why we’re in Vietnam when they’re given a different reason 
every time somebody in Washington makes a speech?” Roth believes he does 
understand why we’re in Vietnam, but, he says, “I think no matter what 
you're in favor of, you feel you’re getting erroneous information.” 


Salina: Schilling Manor, on the edge of Salina, is a Defense Department 
installation that consists almost entirely of some seven hundred women and 
their children. Women whose husbands are serving an “unaccompanied tour’’ 
anywhere in the world can apply for housing at Schilling Manor, but most of 
those who live there have husbands serving in Vietnam. The post commander 
is Major Elliott Samuels, an Army engineer who built part of what turned 
out to be the Ho Chi Minh Trail during his tour in Vietnam several years 
ago. He is a tall man who wears a mustache, smokes a pipe, and smiles often 
at children. There are a lot of children to smile at. At Schilling, families 
average three to four children, and families with eight or ten are not unusual. 
Ceremonies at Schilling tend to be Girl Scout programs or nursery open 
houses, and Samuels is almost always there, enthusiastically leading the ap- 
plause and smiling benevolently. When the Girl Scout program is a celebration 
of World Friendship Day, as it was about the time that Operation Junction 
City began in Vietnam, the Girl Scouts are equipped with real Japanese to 
represent Japan, real Koreans to represent Korea, and real Germans to repre- 
sent Germany. About 60 percent of the women living at Schilling Manor 
were born outside the United States. Some of them have come there to wait 
because it would have been impractical to go back to Darmstadt or Pusan. 
Even the women whose home towns are more conveniently located find it 
impractical to live in them with five or six children on the money provided by 
housing and separation allowances. In exchange for those payments, Schilling 
Manor provides them with a two- or three-bedroom house equipped with the 
appropriate appliances, and supplies somebody to shovel the walk, mow the 
grass, change the light bulbs, and, to some extent, entertain the children. 

For some women, Schilling Manor holds the promise of psychological 
as well as material comfort. They have come with the thought that waiting 
will be less lonely where others are in the same position, and where their 
children will not be the only ones on the block whose father does not come 
home at dinnertime. Many Army wives are somewhat lonely and uncom- 
fortable in a civilian community even if their husbands are with them. They 
often say that they no longer speak the same language as the people in their 
home towns. War sometimes extends the military reference to the civilian 
population, but that has not happened yet in the Vietnam war. One of the 
wives at Schilling says, “If you tell people downtown your husband is serv- 
ing in Vietnam, they ask if that’s near Saigon.” 

Schilling Manor came into being because the Ist Division was going to 
Vietnam from Fort Riley, sixty miles away, at about the same time Schil- 
ling Air Force Base was in the process of closing, and the Schilling commander 
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permitted a few Ist Division families to move into the empty Capehart hous- 
ing next to the base. Eventually, the Defense Department agreed to establish 
Schilling Manor officially and opened it to the families of men in all services 
and all ranks. (Families of officers and families of enlisted men live in separate 
neighborhoods, but the rest of Schilling Manor’s activities are integrated. ) 
At first, the residents of Schilling Manor were limited to the Capehart hous- 
ing—a tract only slightly more repetitious than some of the civilian subdivi- 
sions built on flat farmland in Kansas—but gradually, as the experiment 
proved to be more popular than the Defense Department had anticipated, 
they were permitted to use some of the buildings of the air base. They re- 
claimed the swimming pool, the chapel, the movie theatre, the post nursery, 
an administration building, a commissary, the Service Club (now the Com- 
munity Center), and the dental office (which became a dispensary). Schil- 
ling Manor uses the grade school that was built for the air base, but there are 
so many children now that the school will hold only four grades instead of 
six, and the rest of the children have to be bussed into Salina. There is now a 
waiting list at Schilling Manor, and the Defense Department is considering 
the conversion of other closed bases into housing for waiting families. 

“They say Sunday is the most depressing day there,” Mrs. Lauri, of the 
Junction City Waiting Wives Club, has said. “Church with all women and 
children, and then everyone goes home and cries all afternoon.” Nobody at 
Schilling Manor claims that life is idyllic. “We have a lot of ladies with a 
bunch of problems,” says Captain Samuel Reid, a doctor who has been at 
Schilling Manor almost since it opened. “They’re all worried about their 
husbands. A lot of them are foreign. Most of them have too many kids to 
take care of—trying to be a father and a mother at the same time. They’re 
from military families, where ordinarily the father keeps discipline. Some of 
them say, ‘Well, everyone’s in the same boat; it can’t be that bad.’ Others just 
look around at other people with the same problems and get depressed, and 
some break under the strain. The majority, as far as I can see, aren’t affected 
by the environment one way or the other.” 

Lieutenant Colonel Roy Prince, a tall, very thin, extraordinarily patient 
man with a Master’s degree in social work, is assigned to Schilling Manor as 
a full-time psychiatric social worker. His office is in the Community Center 
—a large building that has an auditorium, a ceramics room, a game room 
with ping-pong and pool tables, a television room, and a small library. “My 
first function is to be available to ladies with social and emotional prob- 
lems,” Prince says. “The problems are primarily in the child-parent relation- 
ships, often with teen-age sons. A boy seventeen, or maybe only thirteen, is 
told to take care of Mom. Well, what did Dad really mean? The boy starts 
to take over, Mom draws the line, and the boy rebels.” Prince also performs 
some of the simple duties a father would ordinarily take care of; if a ten-year- 
old boy has to be told that he will not be permitted to carry a pocket knife 
until he learns that it is not to be pulled out during a fight, it is often Prince 
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who does the telling. Prince considers community activities an important 
part of his job, and he says proudly that “there are so many activities over 
here they’re hard to keep up with.” The calendar on the Community Center 
bulletin board lists citizenship classes, pinochle and bridge games, women’s 
bowling, cake-decorating classes, “slimmnastics,” ceramics classes, and dances 
of the Teen Club and the Tween Club. (Tweens are human beings between 
the ages of nine and twelve—too young to be teen-agers and unwilling to 
be children.) There are, among other clubs, seventeen dens of Cub Scouts. 
Occasionally, the activities designed to make the absence of men more bear- 
able suffer from the absence of men. The women are delighted to serve as 
den mothers, and Prince has managed to scrape together enough Boy Scout 
leaders from among the men assigned to run the post, but there is a shortage 
of Little League coaches and umpires. “We were talking about getting some 
kind of Big Brother program started with some of the men downtown for 
that kind of thing,” Prince says. “There was some opposition from the 
military, though. People are worried about letters to Vietnam saying, “Mr. 
So-and-So is coaching the Little League team,’ and the men over there 
wondering, ‘Who the hell is Mr. So-and-So?’ We do need some male repre- 
sentation, but I’m thinking about training some female umpires for Little 
League. I don’t see why we can’t have female umpires.” Both the Army 
and the residents are sensitive about what kind of reputation Schilling Manor 
has among civilians, but, Prince says, ““We do not see ourselves as guardians of 
morals here.” Some wives obviously prefer to do their waiting in beer halls 
rather than in Cub Scout meetings. The Army believes that the percentage 
of infidelity among Schilling wives is about the same as it would be if they 
were living in civilian communities. There is an uneasy awareness among 
some of the women at the post that stories are bound to be told about Schil- 
ling Manor no matter how few of the women patronize beer halls, the fantasy 
of cutting a swath through hundreds of lonely, available women being as 
appealing as it is. The Waiting Wives Club, which sponsors many of the 
activities at the Community Center, recently considered changing its name 
to the Wives Club, partly because of a tendency among some Salina humor- 
ists to refer to waiting wives as “willing wives.” 

Prince hears little about Vietnam from the wives, but he thinks it is a 
frequent subject of conversation when the women gather in each other’s 
kitchens for morning coffee. He says that many children are not certain 
what part of Vietnam their fathers are in, although all of them are aware 
that their fathers may not come back. For the first fifteen months of the 
post’s existence, the most important subject among its residents was still 
tinged with unreality: to the amazement of those in charge, there were no 
combat deaths among the soldiers whose wives were living at Schilling 
Manor. Two deaths from heart attacks and one from an accident had been 
reported, but nobody’s husband had died in the way that women at Schilling 
spend so much time thinking about. Those in charge of the post were not 
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quite certain what would happen when the first combat death occurred. 
“This is an anxious community,” Samuels said, during Schilling’s fifteenth 
month of operation. “We'll probably have two hundred gals in front of 
my doc’s for tranquilizers. Thank God it hasn’t happened.” Then, last month, 
Second Lieutenant Oscar Chambers, of the 9th Infantry Division, whose 
wife and four sons had lived at Schilling Manor since the fall of last year, 
was killed while on a patrol in the Mekong Delta. “Referrals here and to the 
dispensary went up,” Prince said. “The number of tranquilizers handed out 
went up for a couple of weeks. I think the women worked off some of their 
own anxieties—through coming here or to the dispensary, or through the 
efforts to be of help to the widow.” 

“The reaction was far different than I had expected,” Samuels said. 
“T was afraid it would be like a block of dominoes, but it wasn’t. We didn’t 
get the splatter-out, the emotional problems and hysteria I was afraid we 
would. It hit ’em. It hit ’em hard. For a period of a week, it was pretty 
intense, especially in her neighborhood. But it quieted down.” 

Samuels and Prince arranged to keep Mrs. Chambers’ children in the 
Schilling school, but the family moved into Salina. Government regulations 
require that a family whose sponsor has died vacate government housing 
within thirty days if the housing is in demand, and Schilling Manor, of course, 
has a waiting list. 


Kansas City, Missouri: A few draft boards in the northwestern part of 
Kansas send their draftees to Omaha for induction, but most Kansas draftees 
report to the Armed Forces Examining and Entrance Station in Kansas City, 
Missouri. It is a small, relatively new building constructed of light-colored 
brick that on three sides is unbroken by windows. The interior is modern— 
there are pale walls and the kind of salmon-colored fiber-glass chairs associ- 
ated with newly redecorated bus stations—and it has a cloying smell, as 
if it had been sprayed with household room deodorant. At one point during 
the troop buildup, the induction center was processing draftees and enlistees 
at a rate that represented 150 percent of its theoretical capacity, but lately 
it has been operating at 70 percent of capacity. 

A dozen draftees from Topeka who reported to the induction center 
the night before they were due to be sworn into the Army shared a glum 
dinner at a nearby restaurant and spent the rest of the evening in a lounge 
next to the billeting area, in the induction center’s basement. The lounge is 
a large room with green leatherette chairs, a coin-operated pool table, a 
jukebox, a television set, two pinball machines, and a huge sign asking that 
cigarettes be deposited in the proper receptacles. Three of the draftees had 
been reclassified 1-A after reporting that they were divorced. Another had 
lost his student deferment when he dropped below the twelve hours a se- 
mester that the Topeka draft board requires for qualification as a full-time 
student. 
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For those who had taken their preinduction physical within the previ- 
ous year, the checkup the following morning required little time, and in a 
couple of hours they were helping the induction-center staff collate forms 
or were sitting in one of the waiting rooms. Those who had to take their 
physical examinations again wandered silently through the maze of rooms 
on the first floor of the induction center, listening to the singsong voice of 
the N.C.O. giving the hearing test (“When you hear the tone, you press the 
button. You hold it as long as you do hear it. When you don’t hear it, you 
release it”) or the rote instructions of the N.C.O. in charge of having medi- 
cal forms filled out (“On Block Seventeen, I want a statement of your 
health: good, fair, bad, or poor’). 

A box on the front page of the Kansas City Times that day said, “Keep- 
ing up with the American forces in Vietnam will be a great deal easier 
with the help of a large color map which will appear on page 12 in The Star 
this afternoon.” The news highlights on the front page noted that the day’s 
combat stories—principally a report of the shelling of an American brigade 
headquarters—would be found on page 11. The Times and the Star had 
three notices of war deaths. A private who had lived in Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, before moving to California had been killed while serving with the 9th 
Division; plans were announced for the funeral of a Marine sergeant from 
Kansas City, Missouri, who had been killed the previous week; a pfc. from 
Independence, Missouri, who had been assigned to the same unit of the Ist 
Cavalry Division as his former R.O.T.C. instructor at William Chrisman 
High School, had been killed. The draftees from Topeka did not read the 
papers, though. Some of them just stared blankly at the Army forms they 
always seemed to have in their hands. Others talked of where they might 
take basic training, how they became 1-A, or whether they had tried to 
get into the National Guard. Some talked about the measurements of girls 
they would pass up in return for being home again, but some of them thought 
they were a lot better off “getting it over with.” All in all, they acted neither 
desperate nor patriotic. 

By two in the afternoon, most of the draftees were back in the lounge, 
playing pool or reading magazines or trying to sleep. At about three, a 
Specialist 4/C came in and said, “O.K., you men, put out your cigarettes 
and come to the ceremony room.” The ceremony room, just off the lounge, 
is built like a long windowless chute, and the dozen draftees seemed lost in it 
as they gathered in three ranks in front of some lecterns and flags that had 
been set up at one end. The commanding officer of the induction center— 
a tall, crew-cut captain named Ronnie Larson—came in and began explaining 
the Universal Code of Military Justice provisions about falsifying information 
given to an induction center. He then announced that he would call each 
man by name, and that the man called would take one step forward and 
thereby become inducted into the United States Army. After each man 
had taken his step forward, Larson asked the inductees to repeat an oath 
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of allegiance after him, noting that the oath had nothing to do with being 
inducted—they were already in. He also pointed out that anybody who 
wanted to affirm rather than swear could do so, and that anybody who did 
not want to repeat the final line—which would be “So help me God”—had 
a right to remain silent. The inductees repeated the oath, including the last 
line, and then Larson explained two more points in the Universal Code of 
Military Justice—the ones about desertion and A.W.O.L. He reminded the 
inductees that during basic training they would still have a chance to enlist, 
which would extend their obligation for one year but give them their choice 
of career training. He suggested that some them might find it a good idea to 
prepare in the Army for whatever career they planned to follow when they 
went back to civilian life. Then Larson wished the inductees luck and walked 
out of the ceremony room. As the inductees walked out after him, a man 
from the Salvation Army handed each of them a box containing shaving 
articles. A reporter asked some of the inductees about the war, and they 
said that it had not been mentioned among them since they boarded the bus 
together in Topeka the afternoon before. 


Topeka: Alf Landon, the Republican candidate for President in 1936, 
loves to talk politics. He will talk politics to out-of-state visitors in his study 
and he will talk politics to people who stop him on the street to tell him what 
they think. Until recently, he would sometimes talk politics all afternoon 
at the Chocolate Shop, a Topeka restaurant, whose closing he laments. He 
will talk about the politics of Wabaunsee County or about the politics of the 
Republican Party or about the politics of the Republican Party or about the 
politics of Sino-Soviet relations. He is not a monologuist; he likes to argue. 
He reads five newspapers a day for news and eight for editorials. He has 
been publicly in favor of the recognition of Communist China since the late 
forties. He has not made a statement in direct opposition to the war in 
Vietnam, but last winter, when he inaugurated the Alfred M. Landon Lec- 
tures on Public Issues at Kansas State, he included some critical remarks 
about the lack of democracy in South Vietnam and the lack of candor 
in the United States. During a television interview this winter, he told Eric 
Sevareid that the public could sense the President’s “contempt for people 
and their ability to understand what’s going on in government.” He believes 
that the President has not convinced the people of the importance of the war 
or even that they are being told the truth about it. “The intellectuals are 
worried about war fever developing, but there’s no war fever in America,” 
he says. “I have a deep feeling that the President hasn’t got the people 
marching yet.” 


Biographical Notes 


Renata ADLER is twenty-nine years old, and since January 1, 1968, has been mo- 
tion picture critic of The New York Times. Before that, she had been a staff 
writer for The New Yorker for five years, during which time the sharpness of 
her prose and her thinking had attracted much attention to her articles and 
criticism. Born in Milan, Italy, Miss Adler is a Bryn Mawr graduate and later 
studied at the Sorbonne on a Fulbright scholarship. She also has a master’s 
degree in comparative literature from Harvard. 


Ben H. Bacprxran has been writing for newspapers and magazines since he was 
graduated from Clark University in 1941. For fifteen years after World War ti 
he worked for the Providence Journal and Evening Bulletin as reporter, foreign 
correspondent, and Washington correspondent. Magazines he has written for 
include Atlantic, Harpers, Esquire, The Reporter, The New York Times Mag- 
azine, and Columbia Journalism Review. For several years, he has been a contract 
writer for The Saturday Evening Post. Mr. Bagdikian’s work has won him a 
number of major foundation grants and writing awards. His most recent book 
was In the Midst of Plenty: The Poor in America. (1964). His home is in 
Washington, D.C., but he is temporarily living in California, where, he says, 
“Tm spending a year doing a book that has been in the back of my head and 
filing cabinet for a long time.” 


Jumamy Brestin, at thirty-seven, has made himself known for a style that is 
virile to the point of rowdy bluntness, yet flexible enough to accommodate the 
subtler aspects of human experience. Born in New York and now a resident of 
Queens, he is a syndicated columnist and a staff writer for New York. He holds 
the Meyer Berger Award for outstanding journalism, and is the author of The 
World of Jimmy Breslin, a collection of his Herald Tribune and Journal-Ameri- 
can columns, and other nonfiction books. The book he is working on now is a 
first novel called The Gang That Couldn’t Shoot Straight. 


Tom Bucktey has worked for The New York Times as a reporter since 1953. 
From December, 1966, until April, 1968, he was a Times correspondent in 
Vietnam. His magazine articles have appeared in Esquire, The New Republic, 
and The New York Times Magazine. Mr. Buckley is a native of Chatham, New 
York, grew up on Long Island, and is a graduate of Columbia College. 


Bos Ciark was born twenty-nine years ago in the Bronx, New York, one of 
five children. “I can remember,” he notes, “the Welfare telling my mother that 
either my sister came out of school and went to work or we would lose the 
little welfare aid that we then received. The Welfare went!” After enlisting 
in the Air Force, Mr. Clark finished high school and attended Great Falls City 
College in Montana and Los Angeles City College; he then served for eight months 
in Japan, where he won black belts in judo and karate, and later returned to this 
country, where he instructed bomber crews in this form of emergency hand-to-hand 
combat. After discharge, he took up photography seriously and joined Black Star, 
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the photographic agency. “The Detroit story,” Mr. Clark says, “was my first writ- 
ing endeavor and the Detroit riot my last riot story.” 


CurisTOPHER Davis, born and raised in Philadelphia, is the forty-year-old author 
of six novels and one book for juveniles. He has contributed short stories and 
articles to such magazines as Esquire, Holiday, and The Saturday Evening Post. 
Mr. Davis teaches creative writing at the University of Pennsylvania, but he has 
received a Sabbatical Grant from the National Foundation of Arts and Humani- 
ties, and is spending this year with his wife and three children in Guadalajara, 
Mexico, where he is working on another novel. He says that most of the 
inspiration for the piece reprinted here was found in and around Philadelphia, 
which is rich in American historical relics. In fact, the young soldier in the 
piece, John Fogg, is his wife’s great-great-uncle. 


Garton Fonzt, born in Philadelphia, raised in West New York, New Jersey, was 
graduated from the University of Pennsylvania in 1957 with an honors degree 
in journalism. He was a general assignment reporter for the Delaware County 
Daily Times (Pennsylvania) and an associate editor for Jewelers Circular- 
Keystone, a Chilton trade publication. Mr. Fonzi joined Philadelphia Magazine 
in 1959, and was made senior editor in 1965. 


MarsHALL FRrapy is twenty-eight, the son of a southern Baptist minister in 
Sumter, South Carolina. While attending high school in the South, he says he 
“made three quixotic expeditions down to Cuba trying to find Castro in the 
Sierra Maestras.” After graduating from Furman University in Greenville, South 
Carolina, he spent a year at the University of Iowa’s Writers’ Workshop on a 
Woodrow Wilson Fellowship. Mr. Frady then joined Newsweek as a correspon- 
dent in their Atlanta bureau. In 1966, he became a full-time free-lance writer, 
since then doing three pieces for The Saturday Evening Post and two for 
Atlantic. He has also written what he calls a “journalistic novel” based on Ala- 
bama’s George Wallace, which will be published by New American Library. 
He lives with his wife and two children on Sea Pines Plantation on Hilton Head 
Island, South Carolina. 


Davip HarserstaM, born in New York, a Harvard graduate, worked as a reporter 
in Mississippi and Tennessee for five years. Joining The New York Times in 
1960, he served as that paper’s correspondent in the Congo, Vietnam, and Poland. 
In Vietnam he won the Pulitzer Prize for international reporting. In 1967, he 
became a Contributing Editor of Harper’s Magazine. He is the author of two 
books on Vietnam, The Making of a Quagmire (nonfiction), and One Very Hot 
Day, a novel published earlier this year. 


KENNETH LaMmort’s most recent novel was The Bastille Day Parade. He has pub- 
lished two other novels and two works of nonfiction, as well as contributing 
stories and articles to The New Yorker, Harper’s Magazine, Holiday, Horizon, 
West, and The Saturday Evening Post. For several years he edited Contact 
with Evan S. Connell and Calvin Kentfield. Born of missionary parents in 
Japan, he now lives with his wife and three children in an old stone house on 
the northern shore of San Francisco Bay. 
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JEREMY LARNER, primarily a fiction writer, is the author of two novels, Drive, 
He Said and The Answer. He has also edited The Addict in the Street (with 
Ralph Tefferteller) and Poverty: Views from the Left (with Irving Howe). 
In 1964, Mr. Larner won the Aga Khan Prize for the year’s best short story 
in The Paris Review. Born in 1937, he now lives in New York, where he is an 
editor of Dissent. 


Leo Lirwax was born in Detroit in 1924. He now teaches English literature at 
San Francisco State College and previously taught philosophy at Washington 
University in St. Louis. His first novel was To the Hanging Gardens, and he 
has published short stories in Partisan Review and other magazines. He has 
written a number of articles for The New York Times Magazine, one of which 
is reprinted here. After completing his second novel, Mr. Litwak spent the 
early part of 1968 on a traveling fellowship to Europe. 


Wattace Markrecp has published one novel, To an Early Grave, which drew 
high praise for its comic dissection of New York’s Jewish Intellectual Establish- 
ment; the book has recently been made into the movie Bye Bye, Braverman, 
and in time presumably will be seen on late-night TV like the films discussed 
in the piece reprinted here. Mr. Markfield’s fiction, criticism, and articles 
have appeared in Partisan Review, Commentary, The New York Times Maga- 
zine, Life, The Saturday Evening Post, The New Leader, Esquire, and others. 
In 1965, he was a Guggenheim Fellow, and he has been awarded other grants 
for his writing. He now lives in Clinton, N.Y., with his wife and daughter, teach- 
ing in the Creative Writing Department at Kirkland College, and working on his 
second novel. 


Donatp Sr. Jon, a graduate of the University of Iowa School of Journalism, was 
for fourteen years the publicity director of the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis (now The National Foundation-March of Dimes). Mr. St. John and 
his wife now make their home in Franconia, New Hampshire. The piece re- 
printed here is one of a series of interviews with Hemingway-related persons, 
another of which is scheduled to appear in The Connecticut Review. 


WinrFieLp Towntey Scott, who died as this was going to press, is the distinguished 
author of ten books of verse, including The Dark Sister, Collected Poems: 1937- 
1962, and New and Selected Poems (1967), edited by George P. Elliott. He also 
published a book of essays Exiles and Fabrications, and edited a posthumous book 
by Oliver La Farge as well as selections of the poetry of Robert Herrick and of 
Emily Dickinson. Mr. Scott received the Shelley Memorial Award, the Bullis 
Award, the Harriet Monroe Award, and others. A graduate of Brown University, 
he was on the staff of The Providence Journal from 1931 to 1951. Until his death 
he and his wife lived in Santa Fe, New Mexico. The piece reprinted here was 
to have been a part of a childhood memoir of Newport, Rhode Island, between the 
years 1910-1920. 


Sot STERN has been with Ramparts since 1965 and is now Assistant Managing 
Editor. In addition to his investigative reporting for Ramparts, he has also con- 
tributed articles to The New York Times Magazine. Before joining Ramparts, 
Mr. Stern was a graduate student in political science at Berkeley, and also did 
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some free-lance writing. Raised in New York, he was educated at the City College 
of New York. 


WILLIAM TENN is the pen name of Philip Klass, who teaches writing at The 
Pennsylvania State University. Best known for his science-fiction satires—he 
has had four books published under that name, has appeared in numerous anthol- 
ogies, and has been translated into most European languages—he also writes 
articles on those current happenings which, he says, “support Juvenal’s observa- 
tion that man is capable of outdoing any satirist.” His identity problem recently 
has been compounded by the emergence of another writer named Philip Klass 
who writes books and articles about flying saucers, a subject the William-Tenn 
Philip Klass declares does not interest him in the slightest. Ballantine will publish 
four more William Tenn books this year, three of them (The Wooden Star, 
The Seven Sexes, The Square Root of Man) collections of short stories, and 
the fourth (Of Men and Monsters) a novel of mankind’s ultimate high destiny 
as unkillable interstellar vermin. 


Pau THEROUX, twenty-six, born in Medford, Massachusetts, has been teaching in 
Africa since 1963, and is now in the Department of Extramural Studies at Makerere 
University in Uganda. He has written two English textbooks for African 
schools and has published poems in Evergreen Review, Transatlantic Review, 
Prairie Schooner, London Magazine, and others. His articles on Africa have 
appeared in such publications as The Christian Science Monitor and Jeune Afrique. 
Mr. Theroux’s first novel, Waldo, was published in 1967; a second, Fong and the 
Indians, will appear this August. He lives in Kampala, Uganda, where he is working 
on his third novel. 


Catvin TRILLIN, born in 1935 in Kansas City, Missouri, was graduated from 
Yale in 1957. He has been a New Yorker staff writer for five years, reporting on 
such varied subjects as the race problem here, in England, and in Rhodesia; the 
Berkeley Free Speech Movement; a retirement town; the Watts Towers; and 
The Zulu Social Aid & Pleasure Club. One of these New Yorker pieces—about 
the first two Negro undergraduates at the University of Georgia—was published 
as a book called An Education in Georgia. He has also written some humor for 
The New Yorker (mostly, he says, “about a schlemiel, more or less, named 
Barnett Frummer”), and he is now doing a new department called “U.S. Journal,” 
consisting of 3,000-word topical pieces from around the country. He is mar- 
ried and lives in New York. 


Gree WALTER was born in Brighton, England, and attended Columbia University 
as a member of Martha Foley’s Writers’ Workshop. After working on a small 
Maine weekly, he became a general-assignment reporter for the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. For six years after that, he was a reporter and documentary 
filmwriter for WCAU-TV, the CBS station in Philadelphia. Before joining 
Philadelphia Magazine as an associate editor in 1967, Mr. Walter had been a 
free-lance contributor to the publication. 


Garry WILLs is a Contributing Editor of Esquire. Trained as a classicist (Ph.D., 
Yale, 1961), he taught ancient Greek at Johns Hopkins University, and he con- 
tinues to write on classical literature now that he has become a journalist. He is 
the author of Roman Culture, Jack Ruby, and The Second Civil War. 


1967 Honor Roll of Outstanding 
Articles in American Magazines 


Apamo, S. J. “The Story of Charles Davis,” America, May 27. 

ANDERSON, JERvIs. “The Voices of Newark,” Commentary, October. 

Bernuarp, ANTHONY, and Epear Z. Frrepensera. “The Sunset Strip,” The New 
York Review of Books, March 9. 

Bork, Atrrep M. “Randomness and the Twentieth Century,” Antioch Review, 
Spring. 

BrRACKMAN, JAcos. “The Put-On,” The New Yorker, June 24. 

Brossarp, CHANDLER. “The Spanish Scene,” Look, November 14. 

CLowarp, RicHARD, and Francis Fox Piven. “Birth of a Movement,” The 
Nation, May 8. 

Dipion, Joan. “Slouching Towards Bethlehem,” The Saturday Evening Post, 
September 23. 

Dietz, Lawrence. “Mort Sahl and the Apocalypse,” West, April 9. 

Dunne, JoHn Grecory. “Strike!” The Saturday Evening Post, May 6. 

Fari, Bernarp B. “ “Unrepentant, Unyielding, ” The New Republic, February 4. 

FarreLL, Barry. “The Other Culture,” Life, February 17. 

FRIEDENBERG, Epcar Z., and ANTHONY Bernuarp. “The Sunset Strip,” The 
New York Review of Books, March 9. 

Goop, Pau. “Odyssey of a Man—and a Movement,” The New York Times 
Magazine, June 25. 

Gort, Ricwarp. “Guevara, Debray and the CIA,” The Nation, November 20. 

Gruser, Rutu. “The Heroism of Staszek Jackowski,” Saturday Review, April 15. 

HarserstaM Davin. “The Second Coming of Martin Luther King,” Harper’s 
Magazine, August. 

HaxserstaM, Micuaer J. “A Doctor’s Diagnosis of Medicare,” The New York 
Times Magazine, August 13. 

Hano, Arnon. “Monty Stickles, Connoisseur of Slug,” Sport, September. 

Harris, Mark. “The Flowering of the Hippies,” The Atlantic, September. 

Haypen, Tom. “The Occupation of Newark,” The New York Review of 
Books, August 24. 

HInckKie, WarreEN. “A Social History of the Hippies,” Ramparts, March. 

Hocuscuitp, ADAM and Artir. “Arcadians in Babylon,” Midstream, December. 

JeNNiNGS, C. Rosert. “The Hollywood 10, Plus Twenty,” West, September a 

Kaet, Pauine. “Bonnie and Clyde,” The New Yorker, October 21. 

Kazin, Atrrep. “In Israel: After the Triumph,” Harper’s Magazine, November. 

Kine, Larry L. “Everybody’s Louie,” Harper's Magazine, November. 

Kopxkinp, ANDREW. “Doctor’s Plot,’ The New York Review of Books, June 29. 

Kort, Jan. “A Little Treatise on Dying,” Evergreen Review, August. 

LAMBERT, WILLIAM. “Strange Help-Hoffa Campaign of the U.S. Senator from 
Missouri,” Life, May 26. 

Lancer, Exinor. “Chemical and Biological Warfare,” Science, January 13 and 20. 

Lascu, Curisropuer. “The Cultural Cold War,” The Nation, September 11. 

LawreENsOoN, HE ten. “Lionel Stander,” Esquire, December. 

LepereR, Worrcane. “Stalking the Demons,” The Progressive, September. 

Levin, Roserr J., and Ricuarp E. Perry. “Where the Innocent Die,” Redbook, 
January. 

Lukas, J. ANTHONY. “ ‘Whitey Hasn’t Got the Message,” The New York Times 
Magazine, August 27. 
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Mc Carruy, Mary. “Report from Vietnam III: The Intellectuals,” The New 
York Review of Books, May 18. 

Mc Cormick, James. “Excursion,” Kenyon Review, January. 

Mc Lanauwan, Davwp. “Diary of an American Medical Intern in Vietnam,” 
Saturday Review, March 25. 

Mc Wuirter, WitiuiAm A. “The National Guard—Awake or Asleep?” Life, 
October 27. 

Markrietp, Watrace. “After All I Did for Israel!” Venture, August. 

Mayer, Martin. “What’s Wrong With Our Big-City Schools,” The Saturday 
Evening Post, September 9. 

Merton, THomas. “Day of a Stranger,” Hudson Review, Summer. 

Moyninan, Dantet P. “Nirvana Now,” American Scholar, Autumn. 

Notan, Tom. “Groupies: A Story of Our Times (with Musical Accompaniment 
by the Rolling Stones),” Cheetah, December. 

O’Brien, Conor Cruise. “A Condemned People,” The New York Review of 
Books, December 21. 

Perry, Ricwarp E., and Roserr J. Levin. “Where the Innocent Die,” Redbook, 


January. 

Piven, Francis Fox, and RicHarp CLtowarp. “Birth of a Movement,” The Nation, 
May 8. 

Puzo, Marto. “The Italians, American Style,” The New York Times Magazine, 
August 6. 


Raskin, Marcus. “America’s Night of the Generals,” Ramparts, July. 

Reeves, Ricuarp. “The Other Half of the State Government,” The New York 
Times Magazine, April 16. 

ReistruP, J. V., and Mitton Viorst. “Radon Daughters and the Federal Govern- 
ment,” Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, October. 

RexroTH, Kennetu. “The Fuzz,” Playboy, July. 

Rossins, JHAN. “Two Little Boys from Tayninh,” Good Housekeeping, June. 

Rocue, Pau. “On a Predilection for Sailing in Cockleshells,” Texas Quarterly, 
Spring. 

eats Ricuarp. “Half Out of Our Tree,” The New Yorker, October 28. 

SauvaGE, Leo. “Distorting the Dominican Revolution,” The New Leader, Janu- 
ary 16. 

om JonaTuan. “The Village of Ben Suc,” The New Yorker, July 15. 

SCHLESINGER, ARTHUR, Jr. “Origins of the Cold War,” Foreign Affairs, October. 

SHECTER, LEonarD. “The Humiliation of a Hero,” Sports Illustrated, June 12. 

SHEEHY, Gat. “Portrait of a Divorcée,” Cosmopolitan, January. 

SHERRILL, Rosert. “It Isn’t True That Nobody Starves in America,” The New 
York Times Magazine, June 4. 

Skow, Joun. “Can Cleveland Escape Burning?” Saturday Evening Post, July 29. 

StumpKe, Hararp. “The Snouters,” Natural History, April. 

Tatese, Gay. “The Corry Papers,” Esquire, June. 

Tomkins, Carvin. “The Creative Situation,” The New Yorker, January 7. 

TyrManp, Leopotp. “American Diary,” The New Yorker, November 11. 

Unverwoon, Joun. “Going Fishing with the Kid,” Sports Illustrated, August 21. 

Viorst, Mitton, and J. V. Retsrrup. “Radon Daughters and the Federal Govern- 
ment,” Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, October. 

Warren, Rosert Penn. “Malcolm X: Mission and Meaning,” Yale Review, 
Winter. 

Wetsu, Davin. “Building Lyndon Johnson,” Ramparts, December. 

Wo tre, Tom. “The World of LSD,” New York, January 29, February 5 and 12. 

Yeresias, José. “The Boys of Santa Pola,” Massachusetts Review, Spring. 


Awards Available to Magazine Writers 


American Medical Association Medical Journalism Awards to recognize jour- 
nalism that contributes to a better public understanding of medicine and health in 
the United States. Magazine articles are one of five categories. The awards are 
$1,000 each. Deadline for the awards is February 1 for preceding calendar year. 
For further information, write: American Medical Association, 535 North Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Ill. 60610. 

American Optometric Association Service Awards for distinguished service to 
the visual welfare of the American people. Magazine articles are one of four cate- 
gories. Winner receives $500.00 and bronze medallion plaque. Closing date for 
entries: July 1 for work published between June 1 of the preceding year and May 
31. For further information, write: Department of Public Affairs, American Op- 
tometric Association, 7000 Chippewa Street, St. Louis, Mo. 63119. 

Howard W. Blakeslee Awards for conveying information about diseases of 
heart and blood vessels that is of interest and importance to the public. Magazine 
articles are one of several categories. Each winning entry receives $500. Closing 
date for entries: May 1 for work published between March 1 of the preceding 
year and February 28. For further information, write: The Chairman, Managing 
Committee, Howard W. Blakeslee Awards, American Heart Association, Inc., 
44 East 23rd Street, New York, 10010 

David Boroff Memorial Award for outstanding magazine writing in the field of 
education. Eligibility: any article on education appearing in a general magazine. 
Winner receives scroll. Award presented in December. Closing date for entries: 
September 15 for work published between September 1 of the preceding year 
and August 31. Articles should be submitted to David Boroff Memorial Award, 
c/o Society of Magazine Writers, 54 West 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 10018. 

Russell L. Cecil Awards to encourage greater public knowledge of problems 
of arthritis and other rheumatic diseases. Magazine articles are one of three cate- 
gories. Winners receive a first award of $500, a second award of $200, or a third 
award of $100. Closing date for entries: January 31 for work published during 
the preceding calendar year. For further information, write: The Arthritis Foun- 
dation, 1212 Sixth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10036 

Dutton Sports Story for outstanding sports writing. Magazine articles are one 
of three categories. Each winner receives $250. Closing date for entries December 
15. Stories are included in Dutton’s annual anthology Best Sports Stories. For 
further information, write: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 201 Park Avenue South, New 
York, N.Y. 10003. 

Education Writers Association Awards for outstanding writing on education. 
Magazine articles are one of five categories. Period covered is the calendar year; 
entries to be submitted in January. The nature of the awards is to be announced. 
For further information, write: Education Writers Association, P.O. Box 1289, 
Bloomington, Indiana 47401. 

Family Service Association National Media Awards to strengthen family life in 
America. Awards made in odd-numbered years only. Articles in national mag- 
azines are one of nine categories. Winner receives certificate. Closing date for 
entries: September 1 for work published during preceding twenty-three months. 
For further information, write: National Media Awards of Family Service Asso- 
ciation of America, 44 East 23rd Street, New York, N.Y. 10010 © 

Sidney Hillman Foundation Awards for outstanding contributions dealing with 
protection of individual civil liberty, improved race relations, strengthened labor 
movement, advancement of social welfare and economic security, and greater 
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world understanding. Each winner receives $500 and a scroll. Closing date for 
entries: February 1 for work published during the preceding calendar year. For 
further information, write: Sidney Hillman Foundation, Inc., 15 Union Square, 
New York, N;Y. 10003. , 

Albert Lasker Medical Journalism Awards for reporting on medical research 
and public health. Articles appearing in magazines with a public newsstand cir- 
culation are one of three categories. Winner receives $2,500, an illuminated cita- 
tion, and a gold statuette. For closing date and further information, write: Albert 
and Mary Lasker Foundation, 866 United Nations Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

G. M. Loeb Awards for distinguished contributions to business and financial 
journalism. Magazine articles are one of two categories. Winner receives $1,000 
and bronze plaque. Closing date for entries: January 15 for articles published 
during the preceding calendar year. For further information, write: Robert O. 
Harvey, Secretary, G. M. Loeb Awards Advisory Board, University of Connecti- 
cut, Storrs, Conn. 06268. 

Robert T. Morse Writers Award to a writer who has made an outstanding and 
sustained contribution to the public understanding of psychiatry over a period of 
years. The award is not given on the basis of one particular article, but magazine 
writers have received the award. The recipient receives a bronze plaque, $100, 
and some contribution toward travel expense to the APA annual meeting to re- 
ceive the award. For further information, write: Robert T. Morse Writers Award, 
c/o American Psychiatric Association, 1700 Eighteenth Street N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20009. 

National Conference of Christians and Jews Brotherhood Awards for contribu- 
tions “promoting justice, amity, understanding and cooperation among all peo- 
ple.” Magazine articles are one of fourteen categories. Winner receives gold 
medal. Closing date for entries: April 1 for work published during the twelve 
calendar months of the preceding year. For further information write: Irma R. 
Monsky, 43 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

Overseas Press Club Awards for outstanding journalism. Sixteen categories, six 
for which magazine articles are eligible. Winners of four of the awards offered 
receive illuminated scrolls and $500. Closing date for entries: February 10 for 
the preceding calendar year. For further information, write: Awards Committee 
Chairman, Overseas Press Club, 54 West 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 10018 

Penney-Missouri Magazine Awards to honor excellence in women’s-interest 
journalism in national magazines. Awards of $1,000 will be made to a single win- 
ner in each of five categories: home furnishings, household management, health, 
fashion and beauty, and special (nonhome) interests. Closing date for entries: 
July 1 for work published during the preceding calendar year. For further infor- 
mation, write: Penney-Missouri Magazine Awards, School of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 65201. 

George Polk Memorial Awards for significant achievement in journalism re- 

porting. Magazine reporting is one category. Winners receive bronze plaques. 
Closing date for entries: February 1 for work published during the preceding 
calendar year. For further information, write: George Polk Memorial Awards, 
Department of Journalism, Long Island University, Zeckendorf Campus, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 11201. 
* Sigma Delta Chi Awards in Journalism for distinguished service in journalism. 
One of the sixteen categories is for magazine reporting. Winners receive bronze 
medallions and plaques. Closing date for entries: February 1 for works published 
during the preceding calendar year. For further information, write: The Execu- 
tive Director, Sigma Delta Chi Awards in Journalism, 35 East Wacker Drive, Suite 
856, Chicago, Ill. 60601. 
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